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CARMEN. 


E sure you shut the corral gate 
tight, Carmen. I do’ want 
that pesky burro in the straw- 
berry patch again to-night:” 

“Yes, grandfather,” an- 
swered a resigned voice. 
“And don’t forgit to fasten 
the door of the hen-house. The 
coyotes stole eight of Hutch- 
inson’s chickens last week.” 
“Yes ?” with a rising inflec- 
tion, as if asking if there were 
more instructions. 
“And don’t stay ou’ doors 
till all hours in the dew,” called 
a querulous voice from an 
inner room. * 
The young girl on the porch drew a long breath, and with an impatient ges- 
ture dashed down the narrow path, the shining orange branches trembling in 
the slight breeze, “ letting all their lovely blossoms falter down ” on her bare head 
and flushed face. The yellow plumes of the acacia trees flamed in the light of 
the dying day. The little walk was bordered with rarest flowers ; but she was so 
deadly tired of it all, green trees and grass and flowers. Roses blossomed every 
day, and roses three hundred and sixty-five days in every year cease to charm. 
The monotony of beauty is as tedious as the monotony of ugliness, and Carmen 
hated monotony. The sleepy quiet in which nothing ever happened ; the orchard, 
the corral, the little old-fashioned house. She was even tired of her grandfather 
and grandmother, the faded couple whose heads had been touched by “Time’s 
white hand,” and on whom the paleness of age had settled like a pall. Must she 
stagnate here all her life till she grew like them? 
She flung herself down under a great live oak, whose branches spread out 
above her like wide, green wings, and fell to thinking of the weeks she had 
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spent in the city, the grand, beautiful 
city, bright with lights, with gaily 
dressed people, with music and laugh- 
ter. That was life! That was living! 

More than twenty years before a worn, 
ragged emigrant train found its way in- 
to a quiet valley in Southern California, 
where everlasting summerreigned, while 
snow-capped mountains gleamed white 
against the blue sky. The jaded, hag- 
gard people and emaciated teams told 
well the story of their terrible journey 
over mountain and desert. The little 
train found a few adobe houses scattered 
through the valley, where nearly naked 
little Mexican babies rolled and tum- 
bled, and big dogs barked and howled. 

One of the covered wagons drew up 
before a house rather more pretentious 
than its neighbors, where the deficiency 
in children was made up by the size and 
fierceness of the dogs. In the cool shad- 
ow of the court lounged a dark-skinned 
young man, whose black eyes were quick 
to see a pale girl lying in the wagon. 
With native courtesy he filled the gourd 
from the o//a hanging in the tree, and 
held it to her lips. No words were said, 
but love finds a language of its own. 

When the grapes ripened, and their 
rich purple and amber shone through 
the green leaves, there was a strange 
wedding in the valley. In spite of draw- 
backs, the courtship had prospered, and 
the bride and groom were the young 
Mexican and the fair girl to whom he 
had given the water. While the rest of 
the train scattered, her parents settled 
near the foothills, and made a little 
home. There were remonstrances and 
dismal prophecies from the New Eng- 
land parents, and fierce denunciations 
from the fiery Mexican mother, proud 
of her ancient Spanish blood, and wild 
that it should mix with that of “ here- 
tics,” but love laughs at forebodings. 

A half year of blissful happiness fol- 
lowed the wedding ; then, one dreadful 
day, the handsome bridegroom was 
found dead among the manzanita bush- 
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es, accidentally killed with his own gun. 
Another half year and there was a little 
orphaned baby girl in the new house, a 
baby with dark eyes and fair hair, whose 
father had been killed before she was 
born, and whose mother had only been 
a mother a few days when death called 
her. 

The little one’s first years passed 
smoothly enough, but as she grew older 
the thorns of life began to prick her. it 
was a strange mingling, that of the cold 
New England blood with the passionate 
blood of old Spain; and herrearing wasas 
incongruous, for her life was divided be- 
tween the only relatives she ever knew. 
Her Mexican grandmother regarded her 
religious state with horror, and in the 
time allotted her, with the help of her 
adored Father Francis, filled Carmen’s 
mind with all the creeds, beliefs and su- 
perstitions of her beloved church, which 
were scoffed at, and uprooted and over- 
thrown, as soon as she returned to her 
Calvinistic grandfather. 

Seventeen years went by, and her 
father’s mother (in a cloud of incense 
and a shower of holy water,) “went up 
higher,” and the only tie which bound 
Carmen to her father’s people seemed 
broken. At eighteen she had gained all 
the knowledge the little school in the 
village two miles away had to give. Then 
occurred the event of her life ; two bliss- 
ful weeks passed in San Francisco, the 
guest of a young girl who had spent the 
summer witha neighbor. Since then, 
for a year, Carmen’s life had seemed all 
awry, and her sorely tried grandmother 
was driven nearly to distraction. She 
had always moaned loudly over Carmen’s 
“father days,” when her restive spirit 
chafed under the slightest restraint. 

“ How could my sainted Marthy have 
left such an unnatural child,” she would 
groan despairingly. ‘“ How Marthy could 
ever have chose sucha man beats me, af- 
ter the chances she had ; a salaamin’ Pa- 
pist, little better than a heathin, withan 
outlandish name and a yaller skin. It’s 
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Heavens own marcy the child wa’n’t born 
black ; and she chatterin that gibberish 
no Christian has any call to know. I 
wanted to name her Lucindy or Malviny 
after one of her grandmothers, but no! 
everything must be of a piece.” 

So Carmen was Carmen, and sometimes 
was a very unhappy little bundle of con- 
tradictions. x 

On a hill half a mile away stood a pret- 
ty house, more modern and more pre- 
tentious than those it overlooked in the 
valley. Orange and almond orchards 
surrounded it, and huge oleanders and 
heliotropes blossomed in the yard. Car- 
men knew that the owner, “the only son 
of his mother and she awidow,”’ loved her 
patiently and faithfully, and only requir- 
ed the slightest encouragement to tell 
her in words what his actions told her 
every day. But shescorned the thought. 
Marry Bertie, indeed! Settle down into 
the humdrum life of the valley. Never! 
So tonight, under the great live oak, she 





was dreaming dreams of a bright future 
in which he had no share, when suddenly 
he stood before her. 

“ Moping again, Carmen?” he asked, 
in a cheerful voice, and as she made no 
movement to rise, he sat down on a rock 
near her. 

“ Of course,” Carmen answered croés- 
ly, “ What is there to do in this always- 
to-be despised place du¢ mope.” 

“T don’t see why you dislike it so,” he 
said, looking out over the valley, veiled 
in a soft light ; at the green of the young 
barley ; the groves of tall eucalyptus, and 
the wide vineyards, stretching miles 
away. “I always look at the mountains 
when I’m blue, and I’m better directly. 
I don’t understand what the matter is 
with you.” 

“I did not expect you would,” Carmen 
answered crossly. ‘“ The mountains, in- 
deed,” she repeated with scorn. “The 
mountains are the very worst of all; ev- 
erlastingly the same.” 
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“Surely you don’t mean that,’ he be- 
gan deprecatingly. 

“But I do,” she interrupted. “ For- 
ever the same. When I come out in 
the morning to unfasten those ever-de- 
testable chickens, the spots of sun and 
shade fly across them like mocking 
smiles. No matter that I have lain 
awake half the night fretting and fret- 
ting, there they stand and seem to say, 
‘Fret on, little imbecile, but your tears 
will avail nothing.’ ” 

“You make so much of so little, Car- 
men.” 

“So little? ’Tis the littleness that’s 
killing me. I must wash the dishes, and 
sweep the kitchen, and set all the chairs 
back as grandmother’s grandmother set 
back hers. When I have done all those 
hateful things I detest, I come out here 
and cry, and cry, and cry. When grand- 
mother has called me half a dozen times 
I raise my head, and the mountains 
stand there so black and grim in the 
darkness, and I can almost hear a voice 
out of the gloom, ‘Cry on! We have 
seen ages and ages of sorrow past, and 
shall see ages and ages of sorrow when 
you are crumbling to dust. What can 
your puny grief avail?’”’ 

“Really, Carmen,” the young man 
expostulated, in rather a vexed tone, “ I 
believe you are losing your mind, read- 
ixg all that poetry, and fretting so 
much.” 

“ Are you going to help grandmother 
scold about my reading? She says my 
mother’s ‘head was half turned with 
poetry and novels. O, my mother, I 
wish you had not died!” she said pite- 
ously. “What would I do without her 
books. I know every rock and bush on 
the ranch. Shall I sit and watch grand- 
father dozing in the corner, or grand- 
mother and her everlasting knitting ? 
Do you know, Bertie,” lifting her head 
suddenly, “she has five of those horrible 
knitted spreads now, and yet she never 
leaves off.” 

“QO, well, it amuses her,” Bertie an- 
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swered, indulgently. ‘“Couldn’t you 
knit, Carmen?” 

“ Madre de Dios! No! Don’tI tell 
you I /oathe it? I hate it! I hate it 
all,” with a petulant fling of her whole 
little body. “I hate it, and I’m going 
to leave it.” 

“ Leave it, Carmen,— what do you 
mean ?” 

“T am going away.”” Carmen sat up 
very straight now, and spoke impres- 
sively. “Iam going to San Francisco, 
and I am going to stay.” 

“ To stay,” he repeated blankly. “I 
thought we would go for a few weeks, 
and see all the fine sights, if—you— 
we—’ 

The little coquette turned away her 
head ; but she knew as well as if the 
broken words had been the most cohe- 
rent speech what he meant. With cruel 
perverseness she refused to understand, 
careless how much her hard words hurt 
him. 

“« See the fine sights’ ?— you don't 
understand, Bertie. I tell you I want to 
be zz them. I want to bea part of it all ; 
the life, and the gayety, and the beauty.” 

“What will you do ?’”’ heasked miser- 
ably. 

“T am going into a store,” she an- 
swered, with great decision. 

“Into a store!” he repeated, looking 
down into the baby face. “Whose 
store ?”» 

“T don’t know,” less positively. ‘‘ Mary 
Kellar’s sister was in a store, and she 
had the most lovely times. O Bertie! 
you don’t know anything about it, you 
cannot imagine it. Such gorgeous car- 
riages, such exquisite dresses, such great 
shining diamonds.” 

“On the shop girls?” Bertie asked 
dryly. 

Carmen colored, but her lips took a 
malicious curve. 

“ And the gentlemen !” with an exag- 
gerated sigh, “such fine looking, elegant 
gentlemen, with the air that only a city 
can give.” 
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A belated peacock going to rest gave 
a loud, scornful scream, as he flew upon 
his perch. The young man laughed sly- 
ly. With a deeper flush Carmen changed 
her tactics, and rising stood close to Ber- 
tie, clasping his arm with her slim hands. 

“T know grandfather and grandmoth- 
er will not let me go, and you must help 
me get their consent, Bertie,” she said 
coaxingly. ‘“ You always bring every- 
thing about to suit yourself.” 

“Do I?” he asked softly. “Then I 
do not always appreciate my good for- 
tune.” 

“ Of course they ‘ll miss me, for I am 
all they have,” she went on, “and I sup- 
pose the coyotes will eat a// the chick- 
ens. Will you look after the old folks, 
and comfort them a little, Bertie, when 
I’m gone?” 

“Who'll comfort me?” he asked al- 
most fiercely. “Don’t you think I shall 
miss the little girl who is all the world 
tome? What shall / do?” 


For a pitiful moment she turned her 


fair face toward him, all distorted with 
emotion. 

“Forget me, Bertie,’ she whispered 
tremulously, but a pang went through 
her heart as she said it. 

“T shall not forget you, Carmen, and 
in spite of all the fascinations of all the 
cities in the world, some day you shall 
be my wife.” 

Carmen looked up in surprise at this 
new tone of command. She saw the 
flush on the fine face so close to hers, 
and the light in the resolute eyes, and 
wondered — after all — if — 

“ Carme—en.” 

Her grandmother’s voice broke the 
spell. Snatching her hands from Ber- 
tie’s with a muttered “adios,” she fled 
through the twilight out of his sight. 

Carmen conquered, and left her coun- 
try home half exulting, half fearing ; no 
better fitted to battle with life than the 
timid little cottontails, which scurried 
into the chapparal as the train thun- 
dered by. 
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Unprotected beauty seldom lacks at- 
tention. Before she had traveled fifty 
miles Carmen was listening with rapt 
attention to glowing accounts of city 
life, narrated by a showily dressed man, 
whose tongue was equally eloquent in 
Spanish and English. 

When he left her briefly for the at- 
tractions of the smoking car, a rough- 
looking old man behind her tapped her 
softly on the shoulder. 

“ Scuse me, miss,” he said, “but if I 
had a little darter in your place, I’d 
thank somebody to warn her agin that 
good-lookin’ scamp you ’ve been talkin’ 
to. He’s a reg’lar raskil.” 

Carmen lifted her head proudly. 

“The sefior is of my own nationality 
and is a gentleman.” 
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“Sho! you aint a greaser, be ye? I 
should n’t have thought it. Beg par- 
ding, I’m sure.” 

Carmen inclined her head coldly. She 
felt that he was right, but was she not 
hurrying away from an old man’s admon- 
tions, which had fettered and bound her 
life hitherto ? 

The old man left the train. Carmen 
profited by his advice, and when the gen- 
tlemanly faro dealer returned, he won- 
dered greatly at the suddenly acquired 
dignity of the pretty blonde with the 
black eyes, who ignored him so complete- 
ly. She had learned one lesson in life, 
and for the remainder of the journey 
bestowed her pretty smiles and timid 
glances upon her own sex. She hovered 
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near a quiet lady, dressed in deepest 
black, a lady with a worn face and soft, 
scant hair gathered under a widow’s cap. 
A dimple dented the pale cheek. Many 
a romance Carmen wove around her un 

conscious neighbor. Who had loved that 
roguish dimple, and had watched it come 
and go when those sad eyes were bright, 
and that cheek round and red? Had 
time forgotten it when he stole away the 
color and left the wrinkles there? How 
would it seem, Carmen wondered, to have 
left all her youth and gayety behind her, 
and wear somber crape for dead joys? 
She shuddered, and a dreadful wave of 
homesickness came over her,a passionate 
longing for the home she had deserted 
and for— Bertie. 
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A LonG stretch of sea wall,with crowded 
warehouses and bustling wharves, where 
huge vessels from far-away ports dis. 
charged all sorts of cargoes, and sailors 
in white jackets and sailors in blue blous- 
es, swore, joked, and chattered in many 
languages. Out on the bay yachts flut- 
tered their white wings, and little fishing 
boats, (manned by a single swarthy fish- 
erman,) flew over the water, their one 
dark sail taking such fantastic curves 
that certain destruction seemed inevita- 
ble. Stately ships rode at anchor, glad 
to be at rest in the quiet harbor, after 
tempestuous buffeting from angry seas. 

Carmen loved the sea, and spent every 
available hour at its side. She loved it 
in all its moods : when the happy waves 
danced in the sunshine ; when the mists 
came in and the gray sea met the gray 
sky. Sometimes, hemmed in by dense 
fog, she looked out miles and miles over 
the dark water, to a spot where the sun 


broke through the clouds, and shone on 
white sails and blue sea, and liked to 
imagine them fairy ships upon an en- 


chanted ocean. Sometimes she stood 
in the moonlight and watched a weird 
vessel, its sails turned to silver, gliding 
in the track of the moon so ghostly and 
silent that it seemed a mune ship 
guided by wraiths. 

One day, a blustering, fussy little tug 
steamed out through the Golden Gate, 
past Lone Mountain, with its somber 
cross guarding the city of the dead, past 
the fort with its idle guns. The little 
tug towed in its wake a noble vessel, 
with sails close furled. Once over the 
bar, with steam liberated, and its canvas 
flung to the breeze, the silent monster 
became a thing of life, and ploughed 
gaily through the waves like a bird set 
free. 

Some of Carmen’s peace of mind was 
carried away on that bonny ship. 
Through a chain of circumstances she 
became acquainted with a sailor in her 
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crew, a sailor who was little more than 
a boy, with merry blue eyes, and a face 
all browned by sun and wind. During 
the time that he had remained in port 
he wooed her with such intensity, and 
pictured such an attractive life in foreign 
countries, that she had been half fright- 
ened, half cajoled, into giving him an 
irresolute consent to be his wife. Only 
a half promise, hesitating and reluctant, 
but one which the inexperienced girl 
felt to be binding enough to cause her 
much uneasiness. 

Poor little disenchanted Carmen! 
Every one of her splendid air-castles 
had tumbled out of her rosy sky. The 
life from which she had expected so 
much was such a bitter disappointment. 
Alas! She was not zz the good times 
yet. 

She secured the coveted situation in 
a large establishment, but the reality 
was so different from the dream. The 
subordinate position galled her. She 
had held her pretty head rather high as 
the prospective owner of a fruit ranch 
and some fine grazing land, and pointed 
with pride to her father’s brand upon the 
feeding sheep. There had been many 
an argument dashed with tears between 
herself and her frugal grandfather, who 
added year by year to the flocks and 
herds, instead of spending the money 
for the use and benefit of her father’s 
daughter. But the old man’s New Eng- 
land thriftiness, bred in the bone, was 
not to be overturned by a young girl’s 
tears. 

She had been in the city several 
months, and each day her life grew more 
disagreeable. A hawk-eyed floor-walker, 
not too well pleased with her airs and 
graces, pounced upon her for the slight- 
est infraction of rules. Supercilious 
women, shining in the diamonds she 
coveted, ordered her about and contra- 
dicted her flatly. More trying still were 
the familiar glances of those male cus- 
tomers who seemed to think that with 
the money paid for goods they pur- 
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chased the right to examine her as close- 
ly as the articles they bought. 


She was more than ever discouraged 


and disheartened one afternoon, when 
Sarah Kellar slipped over from the op- 
posite counter and whispered : 

“Undo that pucker out of your face, 
Miss Wo-begone! Harvey has been 
here with some lovely news. Charming 
places for ——” 

She whisked back to her place to 
escape detection, and Carmen smiled 
feebly. 

The day wore away, and Carmen gave 
a great sigh of relief as she pushed the 
‘ last box into its place, and started out 
with Sarah, at whose home she lived. 

“Heigho! How deathly tired I am 
of dusting those hateful boxes, and 
sticking each one in exactly the same 
place a hundred times a day. Don’t 
you hate it, Sarah? Such an impudent 
fellow came in today for handkerchiefs. 
If Bertie had heard his impertinence 
he’d have thrashed him soundly,” and 
Carmen’s cheeks burned with vexation. 

“You're certainly the funniest girl,” 
declared Sarah. “What’s the use of 
being so thin-skinned? What if that 
swell did stare, and make a few jokes? 
That ’s nothing. Of course he thinks 
we 're only shop girls.” 

Carmen winced. 

“If you’re so fussy, you’d better 
havestayed down inthecountry. There’s 
another funny thing,” she went on after 
a pause. “ You pretend to hate every- 
thing down there more than you do the 
city, but every time you see a fellow 
with a flat back and broad shoulders 
you are reminded of ‘ Bertie,’ and go 
straight into a fit of the blues. Every 
time you pass a gun shop, you heave a 
sigh, for the horrid guns make you 
think of ‘Bertie,’ and the days you 
used to go hunting with him. It is my 
opinion you would never have looked 
the second time at Aleck Strong, if his 
blue eyes had’nt been so exactly like 
‘Bertie’s.’ Whatever happens, it is 
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‘ Bertie’ first, and ‘ Bertie’ all the time.” 

Carmen looked at the speaker in 
amazement. 

“Why, I’ve known Bertie always,” 
she said. 

“It seems as if I had,” Sarah answer- 
ed, unfeelingly. ‘“ You talk about him 
so much, that I am really afraid some- 
time that I shall become a little tired of 
his perfections. When / have a lover, 
if he occupies my thoughts as much as 
‘Bertie’ seems to occupy yours, he may 
consider himself a very lucky man.” 

Carmen always bore the older girl’s 
admonitions on her own conduct meekly, 
but if she was going to drag Bertie up 
for disapproval — 

Sarah saw by the angry flash in her 
eye that it wasa part of wisdom to change 
the subject. 

“ You don’t ask the good news I told 
you I had today,” she said, in a lighter 
tone. “ Harry’s going to take us to the 
theatre tonight to see Martelle, the new 
actor that everyone is raving over.” 

All Carmen’s troubles and annoyances 
were instantly forgotten. Herabsorbing 
delight was in the play, the one antici- 
pated joy that had not proven a mockery. 
She brightened up at once, and hurried 
to her room to look over her little stock 
of finery. 

She was a pretty sight to look upon 
as she sat in the theatre; an innocent 
little maiden, with a flower-sweet face, 
and a look of rapt exaltation in her eyes, 
as she watched the play. Toher it was 
allreality. Martelle, gorgeousin his six- 
teenth century costume, was the glori- 
ous creature he represented, and the 
“leading lady ” the object of her deepest 
envy. 
She little dreamed the impression that 
her appearance made. When in one of 
his studied attitudes, the glance of the 
blasé actor fell upon the sweet face 
raised in such adoration, he was nearly 
startled out of his most effective pose at 
that vision of loveliness. 

The next day Carmen moved about as 
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one under a spell, and called down vials 
of wrath upon her head-by her awkward- 
ness and absent-mindedness. Her 
thoughts had drifted back to that en- 
chanted past, and she was dreaming of a 
blissful life in a turreted castle, robed in 
silks, and wooed by noble lords, (each 
with the face and voice of Martelle) in 
impassioned blank verse. Was it any 
wonders, then, that the boxes got mixed, 
or that the wretched figures would ot 
add up correctly, in spite of the polite 
sarcasm of the cashiers? 

“O wretched fate! why must it be my 
lot to drudge as a shop girl, or die of 
weariness of life in a poky country vil- 
lage?” she sighed, when suddenly —her 
heart seemed to stop beating, for her 
hero of the play walked up to her coun- 
ter and calmly demanded handkerchiefs. 

That was thebeginning ; but who could 
see the end? Carmen, guileless, unso- 
phisticated Carmen, never doubted after 
a few weeks what the end would be; or 
that all she had ever dreamed or hoped 


of a brilliant future was surely to be ful- 
filled. 

“ Don’t say a word to any one, my dar- 
ling,” the handsome scoundrel said to 


her, as the weeks went on. “It won’t 
be necessary for any one to know that 
the wife of the great Martelle ever served 


behindacounter. /don’t mind, of course, * 


but the circle in which I move are so 
particular.” 

Carmen’s situation grew more hateful 
than ever as she heard this grand talk. 

“ After our engagement here we’re 
going direct to New York. You shall 
have a place in the company, and the 
prettiest dresses money can buy. Then 
when our New York engagement is fin- 
ished, I’ll take you abroad, and we'll 
see if there’s a lady in all Europe half 
so lovely as my sweet little bride.” 

One day, when with tears and blushes 
Carmen summoned courage to mention 
Aleck Strong, her sailor lover, she was 
met with ridicule, and her conscience 
set at rest. 
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“ Dear little innocent ! Sailors always 
have a sweetheart in every port. . Aleck 
Strong has forgotten you long ago. 
What absurdity! My little queen the 
wife of acommon sailor! No,no! Yours 
shall be a gayer, brighter future, little 
love of mine.” 

So the days flew by, with stolen in- 
terviews, with extravagant little notes, 
and with much theater going with Sarah 
and Harry Kellar, who received an aston- 
ishing number of tickets from entirely 
unexpected sources. 

The Martelle season drew to a close, 
bringing trying days to’ Carmen, who 
was totally unused to deceit. Her heart 
ached at the command of secresy laid 
upon her by the actor, but his devoted 
little slave never dreamed of disobeying 
him. 

It was the last day of his stay, and all 
Carmen’s preparations were made for 
her departure. Although outwardly 
calm, every nerve in her body throbbed 
and quivered, as she started for the 
store for the last time with Sarah, and 
tried to realize her friend’s emotions 
when she should learn of her treachery. 

They stopped in amazement before 
the front entrance. The door was still 
locked, and crape floated from the han- 
dle. 

“OQ my! Old Mr. Stern must be 
dead!” exclaimed Sarah. “I knew he was 
awful sick ! He’s our Mr. Stern’s father, 
you know. Come away quick! If John- 
son sees us he’ll have us inside, tagging 
goods. Hecaught me that way when 
the old lady died, and the store was 
closed. Come out of sight, quick,” and 
she whisked Carmen around the corner. 

“ What ’ll we do with our holiday,” she 
asked, as they hurried along, and then 
answered her own question. 

“We'll go to the matinee this after- 
noon and have a last look at the adorable 
Martelle. I’d like to see Florence Gib- 
son this morning. Come on; we can take . 
a car.” 

Carmen refused, mindful of the sad 
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task of writing to her grandfather, which 
was still before her. 

“T don’t want to go,” she said. 
have something to do at home.” 

“What makes you so poky, lately? 
You don’t want to do anything,” her 
friend said, a little impatiently. “I sup- 
pose you'll go to the theatre, won’t 
you?” 

“ Why, certainly!’ Carmen answered, 
afraid to refuse, and giving an eager an- 
swer, “I’ll go anywhere you like.” 

“Then we’ll meet at Lotta’s fountain 
at half past one,” proposed Sarah, molli- 
fied. ‘ Maybe Florence will come too. 
Here’s my car. Don’t go home and 
mope now.” 

Carmen walked slowly homeward, 
pondering on the painful task before 
her. What could she say to Bertie and 
her grandfather? How could she ex- 
plain her strange behavior? Martelle’s 


“T 


objections to being married in San Fran- 
cisco seemed very reasonable to her, but 
they would be difficult to explain. 


She 
had begged for a visit home, but Mar- 
telle refused. 

“ They would not let you leave them 
again,” he argued, “so don’t speak of 
going. Think what it would be if I 
were to lose you. Why, I could not be 
happy in heaven without you, my angel,” 
and credulous Carmen had believed him." 

When she reached the house, after 
leaving Sarah, she found two letters 
awaiting her, which added to her uneasi- 
ness. .She read the first with dismay. 
It was signed “ Aleck Strong,” and with 
many expressions of love and constancy 
he said: 

“T am coming to claim my little lass. 
The days are so long, and my heart is 
sore without you. I shall be with you 
almost as soon as my letter.”’ 

Carmen groaned and hid her face in 
her hands, as the realization of her per- 
fidy came over her. She might have 
spared herself those guilty fears. Be- 
fore she had finished reading his loving 
words the hand that wrote them was 
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clenched in a death agony. While she 
was cowering and shivering over his ex- 
pected return, the waves were beating 
out his strong young life. In all his 
high hope, in all his happiness, he had 
through a comrade’s carelessness been 
swept into the sea and lost in the dense 
fog. 

With a shuddering sigh Carmen raised 
her head and recognized Martelle’s writ- 
ing on the other letter. She opened it, 
and the contents puzzled her sorely. 

It was briefly written. 


Dear heart of mine: Our plans must be changed 
a little. Instead of going with me, you must follow 
in a day or two, with a lady whom I shall leave to 
take care of you. I will see you as you leave the 
store tonight if you come out alone,,and explain 
everything. Don’t be disappointed, little darling, 
for I am suffering in that way enough for both. 

M. 


It was a very nervous and miserable 
little Carmen who took her way to the 
theatre that afternoon, with Florence 
and Sarah. A new actress appeared for 
the first time, and excited much curios- 
ity. A large, stately woman, with great 
blue eyes and a fair face. 

When the curtain fell on the first act, 
Florence, almost suffocating with im- 
portance, began to talk. 

“T want to tell you the greatest news, 
girls. What do you think. That charm- 
ing new lady is Martelle’s wife! No one 
ever mistrusted that he was married. 
She came from Australia only yester- 
day. She’s been playinga long engage- 
ment there. She’s a star herself, and 
just took this part today for a lark. 
Will Bates is property man here, and 
he heard some of the actors talking 
last night, and told me Martelle is such 
an awful flirt that he and his wife don’t 
get on at all together, but still he makes 
a dreadful time when she talks divorce. 
Will says he has n’t a particle of princi- 
ple. He’s perfectly infatuated with 
every beautiful face he sees. He and 
his wife never play in the same com- 
pany, for they are always in a quarrel. 
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They ’ll travel East together, but she'll 
play in Washington, while he’s in New 
York. Is’nt she handsome? Is‘nt she 
grand? Aren’t they a perfect couple ?” 

She rattled on, full of her subject, but 
Carmen heard no more. 

“His wife, his wife!’ The whole 
audience seemed shrieking the words 
over and over. “His wife, his wife.” 
Married already,— what was she to have 
been? She arose giddily, with a white, 
drawn face: 

“ Why, Carmen ! What’s the matter,” 
exclaimed Sarah. “ Are you sick?” 

“Deathly sick,” Carmen answered 
hoarsely. “TI shall be better out in the 
air. Don’t come. I want no one.” 

To get away ; to fly from the lights, 
the waving fans, the sickening blare of 
the orchestra. To be alone and think 
out her misery;—this was Carmen’s 
sole thought. 

A chill, gray fog had crept in from 
the sea, while she had been in the thea- 
tre. For ashort distance she staggered 


blindly and helplessly, but as madden- 
ing thoughts crowded upon her, and 
she comprehended more clearly the 
words she had heard, her Spanish fierce- 
ness gave her strength. 

“Covarde !”’ she hissed through her 


set teeth. “I will kill him for his lies. 
I must wait a few days, that I may learn 
of the lawful wife. He shall die for his 
treachery.” 

A hundred wild plans for revenge 
flitted through her mind, as she hurried 
recklessly on. She rushed madly 
through the street, careless where her 
feet should take her, till she was faint 
with exhaustion. 

Then the reaction came. O the shame 
of it! How could she go back to that 
old man, proud of his pure New England 
blood and his good name? How could 
she meet Bertie, manly, upright Bertie, 
the very soul of honor? How could she 
tell them she was shamelessly ready to 
desert them for a man who would have 
made her a plaything ?” 
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“O, Dios en los cielos!' Who will 
help me? What shall I do?” she 
moaned. 

Unconsciously, her steps had carried 
her toward the ocean, and the ghostly 
sound of the fog bell, and the hoarse 
boom of the fog-horn fell. upon her ear. 

“ There is one way to wring your false 
lover’s heart. Hide your misery under 
the waters of the bay.” 

She started as though a voice had 
whispered the thought out of the gath- 
ering darkness. 

With a settled purpose in her set face, 
she walked firmly and steadily now down 
to the beach. She knew the very spot, 
the very rock where she sat a week ago 
and watched the flash of the sunset gun 
at Alcatraz, with Martelle. There was 
no weakness now. Straight down-the 
sands she went, till the crawling water 
curled about her feet. This should be 
her bridal, and the bridegroom,—Death. 

The sound of the roaring waves was 
in her ears ; the doleful bell was tolling 
her death knell, and the groans of the 
fog horn came out of the gloom. On, 
straight on she went, looking neither to 
the right nor the left. . A little further, 
and the hungry waves will snatch her 
slight form away. The water clasped 
her slender waist. The salt drops dashed 
into her face. Another step, and she 
stopped, frozen with horror. There, 
swept almost into her very arms, his 
stark, rigid face upturned to the gray 
sky, his dead, staring eyes wide open, 
was the dead body of Aleck Strong. 

A moment before, death had looked 
very lovely to Carmen. Now, she saw 
it in all its hideousness, and lifting her 
arms high above her head, and gather- 
ing all her strength, she turned and fled 
from the frightful, frightful thing ; fall- 
ing, rising again, stumbling, almost dy- 
ing with terror ; and the dead lips behind 
her seemed shouting as she ran: 

“T am coming to claim my little lass ; 
I am coming to claim my little lass.” 

The heavy fog gathered into a driz- 
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zling rain, and night had falien, when, 
her strength all spent, she reached the 
Kellar cottage. A tall form was pass- 
ing through as she staggered up to the 
gate. 

“Carmen! Is it possible that this is 
you, in such a state? We have been 
nearly frightened to death about you. 
In heaven's name, what brings you 
home in such a plight ?” 

It was Bertie’s voice, and at the famil- 
iar tones she closed her eyes, and was 
at home in the little cottage by the foot- 
hills, and the smell of the orange blos- 
soms was in the air, and the pink of the 
almond bloom around her. 

“O Bertie, Bertie! Is it really you? 
Thank heaven that you have come. QO, 
take me home and keep me with you 
always,” she sobbed. 

Her tired head sank upon his shoulder, 
and a blissful sense of rest and security 
came over her. 

“Of course I'll take you home,” he 
said. “I came on purpose, and I came 
to fulfill my vow,— that you should be 
my wife,” and he gathered her closely 
in his arms. , 

Carmen raised ‘her head. “I think I 
must have loved you all the while,”’ she 
answered, simply. 

He would have kissed her, but she 
laid her hand softly on his breast. 

“Not yet. Not till I have confessed 
everything,” she said, “and have told 
you of my folly that so nearly became 
a sin.’ 

“I’m not afraid of any confession my 
girl with the true heart may make,” he 
answered. “This makes you mine.” 

In the dim light of the corner street 
lamp, encircled by a halo of mist, she 
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caught the flash of a diamond, as he 
slipped a ring on her grimy finger. 

“O, Bertie, how can you be so good 
to me, when I have been so wicked,” 
she cried, penitently. 

“T’m the happiest man in the world, 
now that you are found,” he answered, 
joyously, “and happy people are always 
good. But what a fright you gave us. 
The whole Kellar family are hunting 
after you now. Where were you, dear ?” 

“ At the beach,” she answered briefly, 
with a shudder. ‘“ When are you going 
home, Bertie ?” 

“Whenever you like. Fortune has 
been very good to me since my little 
girl deserted me, and we can choose our 
own way now. If you like, we will go 


to New York and Washington, and all 


“QO, no, no!” Carmen interrupted, 
impetuously. “Take me home. I want 
to go home and see the valley and the 
mountains again. Do you think Bonita 
has forgotton me ?—and the chickens? 
Do the pigeons coo as softly in their lit- 
tle house as they used to? Are the 
roses in blossom—and the magnolias ?” 

“Everything at home is waiting for 
its little mistress.” 

“You’re sure you'll love me when 
I’ve told you all?” 

“The love that has been my life, I 
shall carry to my grave.” 

He clasped her in his arms again, wet, 
muddy, and bedraggled ; her hat soaked, 
and the straightened feathers dripping 
disconsolately. Heaven’s tears fell co- 
piously upon their wooing, but they 
were blissfully unconscious. Love open- 
ed wide the gate of an earthly paradise, 
and they passed through. 

Josephine T. Hunter. 
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THE OLD MISSION INDIANS. 


It has been something of a fashion in 
almost every community in Southern 
California, and as far north as Santa 
Cruz, to have some very aged Indian as 
a sort of feature of the place. It is a 
mistake to attribute to these old Indians 
any such surprising longevity as is cus- 
tomary. Santa Cruz had an instance in 
the person of Justiano about thirteen 
years ago. He was one of a choir of 
Indians, who had been trained in con- 
nection with the mission church. I well 
remember seeing and hearing them there 
in 1852. Mariana, Isidro, and this Jus- 
tiano were then the three oldest Indians 
in Santa Cruz, and had been captured in 
a wild state during childhood, brought 
to this mission, and theretaught to labor. 
Some years since Mr. Thomas Wright 


made the remarkable discovery that this 
old Justiano had attained the age of one 
hundred and twenty years, and that his 


full name was Justiano Roxas. Mr. 
Wright therefore had him _photo- 
graphed, and sent the photograph to his 
Holiness, the Pope at Rome,— perhaps 
to serve in lieu of a silver brick. The 
same thing has been done in other cases 
with the photographs of these old Indi- 
ans. An account of the sending of this 
photograph to Rome was published ina 
local paper, together with a description 
and biography of the old man, his gene- 
alogy, and date of birth, and so on. 

Mr. Wright’s zeal and the article in the 
paper aroused a great interest in poor 
old Justiano, and the inhabitants of 
Santa Cruz felt their town made quite 
famous by numbering among its resi- 
dents perhaps the oldest man in the 
world, —they had not then heard the 
higher claims of age for Gabriel oi Mon- 
terey, —and also dignified by the link, 
slight as it was, to His Holiness. 


I asked Mr. Wright soon after if Jus- 
tiano knew his own age, or how he had 
obtained the knowledge of ‘it. He an- 
swered that Justiano did not know his 
age, but that the baptismal register of 
the mission church had been searched, 
and it had been found that he had been 
baptized eighty years ago by the name 
of Justiano Roxas. and that when bap- 
tized he was forty years of age. 

The sum of addition was correct, for 
80 and 40 make 120, sure enough. But 
the conclusions were all wrong. 

In the first place, the records on the 
baptismal register are rarely, if ever, 
those of Indians. It is safe to say never. 
They were not of sufficient importance 
to induce the reverend fathers to encum- 
ber the record. In the next place, no 
Indian was ever given both Christian 
and surname. They were simply named 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, or what not, as a 
farmer names his horse or dog. And 
there never was a person baptized at the 
age of forty years, so long ago as eighty 
years, unless it was some white person, 
—not an Indian,— who at so latea time 
of life had become a convert from Protes- 
tantism or some other faith to Cathol- 
icism, an occurrence entirely inprobable 
at that date. It was one of the most 
binding duties enjoined on parents to 
have their children baptized as soon 
after birth as they could be carried to 
the church : this charge devolved on the 
godmother, and was always carried out 
within twenty-four hours after birth. 

There was undoubtedly a boy baptized 
by the name of Justiano Roxas, or it 
would not be so entered. Roxas was the 
name of one of the colonists,— as is sup- 
posed,— who came from Mexico to live 
at Branciforte. The child was probably 
a descendant of this old Roxas family, 
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and not our Indian Justiano, at the age 
of forty years. 

Our Justiano, poor and honest old 
chorister, was for years in the habit of 
visiting my home. He came regularly 
about once a week with staff and wallet, 
for he was supported by charity. At 
one of his last visits occasion was taken 
to ask him his age and where he came 
from. 

He said he did not know his age, but 
he had been brought from the Tulare 
plains to the mission of Santa Cruz when 
about “so high,” — measuring upward 
from the ground with his hand, and in- 
dicating the height of a child of about 
twelve years. On further inquiry, he 
said that the name of the Father in 
charge of the mission when he was 
brought there was Andreas. 

Now among some old papers relating 
to the time when Father Andreas was 
in charge of the Mission at Santa Cruz 
is the following: 

MONTEREY, May 14, 1810. 
To the Commissioner of Branciforte : 

At six o’clock this morning Ignacio Acedo pre- 
sented himself, and at ten o'clock, having received 
your letter, I caused his arrest, and now he is in 
prison. 

So soon as the Reverend Father Andreas Quin- 
taria arrives, go to him and ascertain when will, be 
commenced the work upon the road to Santa Clara, 
as I have before advised you. I have in this an- 
swered your two letters of the 13th instant. May 
God protect you for many years. 

Jose M. EscHANDIA, 
Secretary to Jose J. de Arillaga, 
Military Commander of Alta California. 


The point in the letter is that there 
was, or was about to be, in Santa Cruz 
a padre named Andreas, sixty-seven 
years before the conversation I had with 
Justiano. To these years is to be added 
the age given by Justiano as his own 
when he first knew the Padre Andreas, 
twelve years. This would make seventy- 
nine. And in truth, the poor old Mis- 
sion Indian was not over eighty-five 
years old when he died, instead of up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty. 
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I have been particular, and perhaps 
rather tedious in inquiring into the true 
age of Justiano, because his experience 
has taught me that whenever you hear 
of some Indian that is one hundred 
years old, it is safe to deduct twenty 
years ; and if he is reputed one hundred 
and twenty, then take off forty years. 
It is very rarely that an Indian lives in 
this country to the age of ninety years ; 
and whenever there is a case to the con- 
trary reported, an examination into the 
alleged proofs will disclose a state of 
facts similar to that in the case of Jus- 
tiano. Privation and exposure make 
them seem older than they really are. 

Justiano’s arrival at the mission asa 
captive, in childhood, has been once or 
twice spoken of. In old times, the Cal- 
ifornians used to make incursions into 
the interior of the State, descend upon 
the rancherias of the Indians, and bring 
away with them the young children. 
These were baptized, and then distribut- 
ed among the Spanish families at Mon- 
terey and elsewhere, and grew up to be 
the household servants of these. 

Later, the wild Indian parents and 
relatives brought the young children to 
the settlements voluntarily, and the 
families who took them into their homes 
as young heretics had them baptized, 
clothed, and educated to the duties of 
house servants. The men took the 
rough work about the household, and 
the women the lighter labors. 

There was a family in Monterey that 
had nine of these Indian servants, — 
three men, named Tiburcio, José, and 
Juan, who were baker, cook, and house 
boy ; and four women, named Nolberta, 
Gabriela, Lorenza and Marina. All 
these nine Indians were under seven 
years of age when brought to this fam- 
ily,and had grown up in it. All that 
they had ever received or expected for 
their services was enough to eat, their 
clothing, and an occasional small gratu- 
ity. Thus provided for, they were per- 
fectly contented and happy. 
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It was the custom to entrust to each 
of the women servants one of the lit- 
tle daughters of the family, to be taken 


care of in respects requiring no especi- 


al judgment or authority, —to be her 
especial waitress and handmaiden. They 
called the mistress of the house “ Ama,” 
—-a word meaning mistress. Their man- 
ners at all times were kind and docile, 
their demeanor respectful. When 
grown, these women servants were mar- 
ried to men of their own class; and at 
such times the mistress would give away 
the bride. Their children were sure to 
be cared for by the family, and the god- 
mother to the first-born of one of these 
Indian women was always that one of 
her mistress’s daughters whom she had 
herself waited on and sewed for in child- 
hood. Their love and respect for the 
members of the family in which they 
had been brought up was very sincere, 
their fidelity unquestionable. 

The family of which I speak, in the 
course of time left Monterey to live 


upon their rancho in the southern part 
of Monterey county, seventy-five miles 


away. At that time, the great highway 
of travel from the south passed the 
door of their house. Many Indians were 
to be seen daily, who had come on foot 
all the way from different parts of Mex- 
ico. Their only clothing was brown or 
unbleached muslin, which in the hotter 
climate of their own country had been 
sufficient for them ; but now the poor 
creatures were suffering bitterly from 
cold, as well as from hunger. Like many 
others of a superior condition and race, 
they were braving and enduring every- 
thing to reach the fields of gold. 

A party of these Indians from Sonora 
abandoned near the house, in passing, a 
boy about four years old. He was almost 
dead from exposure and sickness. He was 
found by the people of the house, taken 
in, and cared for kindly by the lady of 
the house. It was two years before the 
little fellow fully recovered his strength. 
He had by some mishap lost one eye, 
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and they named him from this peculiar- 
ity “E] Puerto,” the one-eyed, which is 
the only name he has ever had. When 
the kind lady who had rescued him died, 
the boy, now grown to manhood, en- 
tered into the service of her son, whose 
tried and trusted servant this poor cast- 
away has been for more than twenty 
years. 

The Salinas river in that part of the 
country rises very rapidly during heavy 
rains, and sometimes the smaller ani- 
mals, such as sheep and calves, are 
caught in the freshets, or in attempting 
to cross the stream are swept away and 
lost. On one occasion there were a large 
number of these animals in just such a 
predicament, much to the dismay of the 
owner and his household. The stream 
was a fearful torrent, and the struggles 
of thedrowning creatures were not pleas- 
ant to witness ; but there did not appear 
to be any help for them. The men at 
hand did not know how to swim, and 
did not dare to venture into the current. 
Just then there came in sight a squad of 
Indians, trudging along, as had the oth- 
ers, who had preceded them. Seeing 
the plight the animals were in, these 
Indians promptly plunged into the 
stream head first, and rescued them all. 
It was astonishing to see the strength 
and expertness they displayed in their 
efforts against the power of the stream, 
dodging from time to time, — burdened 
as they were with each a calf or sheep 
rescued from the water, -— the trunks of 
trees that came lunging and rolling down 
the torrent with railroad speed. 

These Indians proved to be of the 
Yaqui tribe, from near Guaymas, on the 
coast of Sonora. They were pearl divers 
from the Gulf of Lower California. 

The good lady I have spoken of sick- 
ened at the rancho, and was taken back 
to her Monterey home. It was not ex- 
pected that she could recover. The 
members of her family were surprised 
one day by the visit of two Indians, hus- 
band and wife. They had many years 
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before been her household servants ; had 
been taken by her into her house when 
they were children, and grown up in her 
service, married there, and had since 
been living at the mission of San Miguel. 
There they had heard of her illness, and 
that she could not live, and had come on 
foot from their home, a distance of one 
hundred and fifteen miles, to see once 
more and for the last time their “ ama.” 

They were admitted into her bed- 
chamber to see and speak with her, and 
afterward stationed themselves outside 
at the door, with heads bowed down in 
sorrow ; and neither threats nor persua- 
sion could get them away from there; 
and there they remained two days and 
nights. When they were told that their 
ama was dead, they made no noisy lam- 
entations, but the convulsive working 
of their features and their silent tears 
told the genuineness of their sorrow. 
They attended the funeral, and then 
took their departure, as they had come, 
on foot. The Spanish government re- 
garded the Indians of this country as its 
wards, and tried,— not at first, but later, 
—to civilize them, and teach them by the 
aid of the missionaries to be self-sus- 
taining. One hundred and ninety years 
ago the Queen of Spain sent out the 
following decree. 


The Queen’s request to the Duke of Albuquerque : 

My Cousin, Lord of my Bed-chamber, My Viceroy, 
Governor and Captain General of the Provinces 
of New Spain, and President of the Royal Audi- 
ence of Mexico : 

The provincial of the Society of Jesus in Toledo 
has represented to me that it is about five years since 
some missionaries of his order undertook the spirit- 
ual and temporal conquest of California ; and that in 
August of the last year, 1701, they had reduced the 
Indians for the space of fifty leagues to a settled obe- 
dience, and founded four towns, with no less than 
20,000 adults, and above 600 Christians, and that 
without any expense to the royal revenue, until there 
was assigned to each of the missionaries last year 
$600, to be paid them from the treasury. And al- 


though in my warrant of 17th of July, in the year 
1700, very particular orders and instructions were 
sent to the government concerning what was to be 
done, for the better success of the conquest of Cal- 
ifornia, I am now resolved by my royal order of the 
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1th of this month to renew the like directions to 
you. 

You are hereby directed to assist the missionaries 
of the Reverend Society, and countenance them up- 
on all occasions that may conduce to their relief and 
satisfaction, and the accomplishment of the holy end 
to which their indefatigable labors are directed; 
which I expect from you as a duty to God and the 
Crown. 

You are likewise to take care that they be occa- 
sionally assisted by all persons in office and others, 
You are to send me an account of all your proceed- 
ings. 

Given at Madrid the t1th of December, 1702. 

I, the QUEEN. 
By Her Majesty’s Order, 
MANUEL APPAREQUI. 


When the Spanish government was 
about to colonize Branciforte, (adjoining 
Santa Cruz on the east,) Diego de Bori- 
ca, then Governor of California, writes 
under his own hand from Monterey, June 
16, 1796, toknow “ whether there will be 
caused any damage or hurt to the Indi- 
ans, should there be established a town 
on the opposite side of the stream [San 
Lorenzo] from Santa Cruz.” On July 
2d, Alberto de Cordoba, civil engineer, 
replies as follows : 


With respect to the wild Indians of the country, 
they have neither captains nor chiefs, and live where 
best they can, seeking herbs and wild fruits, upor 
which they subsist ; so it is not practicable to bring 
into the settlements their captains, and in such way 
be assured of the fealty of the tribes ; and the only 
mode there remains by which to civilize them is to 
locate a certain number at the various missions near 
towns and set them to work ; so that in time, learn- 
ing from us Spaniards, they may be able to govern 
and maintain themselves, 


The Marquis of Branciforte, Viceroy 
of Spain, writing from the city of Mex- 
ico January 25th, 1797, says he has 


received a communication from the Governor of 
California, in which it appears the colonists des- 
tined for Branciforte are making good progress ; 
that there have been made mechanics of all the 
trades quite a while since. In fact, they know how 
to weave, to make saddles, also shoes and other 
“manufactures. And some of the Indians in that far- 
off country have taken instruction ; and in this way 
use has been made of them, without having to solicit 
the assistance of others. 


Hermangildo Sal, Secretary to Gov- 
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ernor Borica, writing from Monterey, 
March 27th, 1797, to Gabriel Moraga, the 
government commissioner at Branci- 
forte, says, (speaking of some stationery 
sent,) “ The other book, containing one 
hundred pages, is to be used in entering 
your accounts and contracts with the 
colonists, and such of the Indians as 
contribute with their labor.” From 
which it appears that the government 
kept accounts with the Indians, and 
pai@ them for their services. And 
again, on the 14th of December, he 
writes that he sends “ by Machuca some 
woolen stuffs to make capes of because 
of the cold weather,” showing that the 
Indian could be entrusted with goods of 
value. 

The Indian did not always peaceably 
acquiesce in the dominion of the Span- 
iard, as shown by many a bloody strug- 
gle, in which, however, the invaders al- 
ways triumphed. Advancing as they 
did, and encroaching on the fishing and 
hunting grounds, they came with sword 
in one hand and cros’ in the other, — 
the native might choose. Some fled, and 
some died, while others submitted and 
were baptized ; and thus, in the belief of 
the conquerors, were thousands saved 
from eternal damnation. And as anoth- 
er means to that end, it was not omitted 
to immediately utilize their physical 
powers ; and so from that time they be- 
longed body and soul to the church. 
The treatment of the Jndians by the 
missionaries was very different. The 
missions of Alta California were un- 
der the charge of thirty-six Franciscan 
friars, supplied from the college of San 
Fernando, City of Mexico. These men, 
self-banished from the world, devoted 
themselves to the task of taming the 
wild Indians ; they introduced marriage 
among them, taught them to cultivate 
the ground, and to practice some of the 
more simple of thearts ; “assisted their 
wants, reproved their faults, and trans- 
planted among them the doctrines of 
Christianity ; using no arms but the in- 

VoL. XV.—39. 
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fluence which religious zeal and kind- 
ness, united with extreme patience, had 
over their sluggish natures.” In the 
archives of the college of San Fernando 
there still exist papers bearing witness 
to the hardships which these good men 
underwent, and the zeal with which they 
applied themselves to the study of the 
different languages of the tribes; and 
containing their descriptions of the phy- 
sical and moral state of California. 

The Indians when refractory were 
punished, sometimes by flogging, but 
not severely ; generally by confinement. 
The woman mentioned in the following 
communication from the governor, or 
military commander of California, to the 
commissioner at Branciforte, had appar- 
ently committed a petty larceny upon 
one of her own class; and it is curious 
to note how active the highest officer of 
the government becomes in this trifling 
matter, and how energetic he is to pros- 
ecute her: 

MONTEREY, April 9th, 1811. 
To the Commissioner of Branctforte : 

When you were told by those sent to you from 
here that the Indian, Luisa, had robbed Cayuca 
when asleep, you should immediately have sent two 
or three soldiers upon her trail, and they would eas- 
ily have caught up with her. It is necessary that 
you should without delay, and cautiously make search 
and inquiry for her among the Indians of Soquel, 
[four miles south of Santa Cruz, ] who gave the infor- 
mation to the reverend Fathers; and also do the 
like among the Indians who were with Cayuca, and 
inform me of the result, without delaying a moment. 

JosE M. EscHANDIA, 
Secretary to Jose J. de Arillaga, 
Military Commander of Alta California. 


The Indian name Cayuca, by the way, 
has lately been given to a post-office in 
San Diego County. It is a nick name 
given to Indians in Cuba by the Span- 
iards when the island was first occupied 
by them, soon after its discovery by Co- 
lumbus. They applied it to any Indian 
who had had the head compressed when 
young, so as to flatten it on the sides, 
making it narrow and long. 

The punishment in comparatively re- 
cent times of drunken and disorderly 
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Indians in Monterey was really less mer-. 


ciful than the padres’ floggings. They 
were shut up for the night in an apart- 
ment of the town jail called the ca/adoso, 
a room onthe ground floor, with no open- 
ing but the door, and absolutely alive 
with fleas. I once pushed open the door 
a little, so that a ray of light was let in, 
and started back in amazement ; so thick 
were the fleas that the commotion among 
them caused by the light let into the 
darkness appeared as dothe motes dan- 
cing ina sunbeam. Into thisroom the 
culprit would be put almost naked ; and 
he was generally delirous with fever 
when let out in the morning. 

I have been asked whether the Cali- 
fornia Indians learn Spanish or English 
more easily, that is, which can they best 
pronounce. They undoubtedly learn 
Spanish the more readily. Spanish, I 
believe, is more easily acquired by any 
foreigner than any other language, be- 
cause of its few and inflexible rules of 
pronunciation, and because it is essen- 
tially a vowel language. In the case of 
the Indians in particular, it is to be re- 
membered that up to twenty-five years 
ago they never acquired any other lan- 
guage than Spanish, for lack of any op- 
portunity to do so, The early mission- 
aries taught them Spanish the first thing 
after they were brought under subjection 
at the missions. For this purpose, the 
fathers composed a vocabulary of the 
many different languages spoken by the 
various tribes. In the distance of five 
hundred and forty miles from Cape San 
Lucas, at the southern point of Lower 
California, were spoken nineteen differ- 
ent dialects, by as many different tribes, 
when the missionaries first effected a 
settlement in Lower California. Vizca- 


nio, when voyaging along the coast of° 


Alta California in 1602, landed at fifteen 
different places between San Diego and 
the Columbia River, and treated with as 


many entirely different tribes. It is an 


attested fact that at Carmelo,-four miles 
from Monterey on the coast, the Indians 
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that inhabited that small cove and its 
tract of land were unable to converse 
with the Monterey Indians except by 
signs. 

In the course of years the Spanish 
language became the common medium 
of intercourse among the Indians, so 
much so that the Indians who had been 
been brought up in Spanish families 
would forget they had ever known any: 
other language, and even resent the idea. 

In some instances they were taught to 
read a little, and a few of the most trust- 
worthy were instructed in writing : in- 
deed, in some Mexican towns, where the 
Indian population predominated, they 
would elect an alcalde of their own class, 
who of necessity had to know how to 
both read and write. 

They were also taught music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and composed 
the choir at ali the mission churches. I 
have spoken of seeing in ’52 the Indian 
choir to which old Justiano belonged, at 
Santa Cruz. The instruments of this 
choir were the violin, guitar, triangle and 
drum. Their music was carried before 
them, as band performers carry it now, 
and the notes on the sheets, copied by 
themselves, were very large and of a red 
color, on bars very far apart. 

The only Indian I have ever heard 
speaking English was a woman about 
fifty-five years old, named Maria, living 
at Santa Cruz. She speaks the language 
sufficiently totransact her business, which 
is that of a washerwoman ; but she does 
not pronounce it as wellas Spanish. In 
her way she is quite a character, and a 
great gossip. She was brought from the 
Tulares by her relatives about the time 
the missions were secularized. They 
lived at onetime where the “Centennial” 
mill now stands, in Santa Cruz, on the 
way to the beach. There they raised 
pumpkins, corn, beans, and potatoes, up- 
on which, with barley and wheat, grown 
on the uplands, they lived. They ground 
the grain between two stones, and made 
the meal not into bread, but tortillas. 

E. L. Williams. 
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Be hushed all voices and untimely laughter, 
Let no least word be lightly said 

In the awful presence of the dead, 

That slowly, slowly, this way comes, — 

Arms piled on coffin, comrades marching after, 
Colors reversed, and muffled drums. 


Be bared all heads, —feet, the procession follow 
Throughout the stilled and sorrowing town, — 
Weep woeful eyes, and be cast down; 

Tread softly, till thé bearers stop 

Under the cypress in the shadowy hollow, 
While last light fades o’er mountain-top. 


Lay down your burden here, whose life hath journeyed 
Afar, and where y€ may not wot. 

Some little while around this spot 

Be requiems sung and prayers low-said, 

Dead leaves disturbed, and clammy earth upturned, — 
Then in his grave dead Love is laid. 


Fling them upon him — withered aspirations, 
And battered hopes, and broken vows ; 

He was the last of all his house, 

Hath left behind no kith nor kin; 

His bloodstained arms and faded decorations, 
His dinted helmet —throw them in. 


And all the time the ttilit skies are turning 

To sullen ash and leaden gray. 

Place the sods on him,— come away, 

In vain upon his name you call,— 

Though you all night should cry with bitter yearning, 
He would not heed nor hear at all. 


Pass homeward now, in musing melancholy, 
To find the house enfilled with gloom, 
And no lights lit in any room, 
And stinging herald-drops of rain. 
Your empty heart be choked with anguish wholly, 
For Love will never rise again. 
M. C. Gillington. 





So much has been ‘said and written 
recently in denunciation of modern di- 
vorce law, that oneat first thought might 
be persuaded to imagine that it involved 
one of those questions which, in the lan- 
guage of Charles Sumner, “ has no oth- 
er side to it.”’ Yet I think that a careful 
analysis of the objections to it will show 
that there is but little force in most of 
them, either from an ethical or an eccle- 
siastical standpoint. 

It may be justly claimed that modern 
divorce law, like undenominational edu- 
cation, is of American origin, and that 
until within recent years such laws were 
limited to the United States. Within 
the last decade, however, not only Eng- 
land, but France, Italy, and other Eu- 
ropean countries have undergone great 
changes as to divorce laws, in some 
cases imitating the most liberal provis- 
ions of our Western States. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that ecclesiastical 
influence in these countries is on the 
wane, and the question of marriage and 
divorce is becoming recognized as a mat- 
ter of civil contract rather than one of 
religion. The same influence which re- 
tarded the progress of divorce in Europe 
has caused the State of New York to 
cling to old traditions, so that it alone of 
ali the Northern States refuses to per- 
mit absolute divorce for any cause, ex- 
cept the so-called canonical ground 
of crim. con. 

California divorce laws may be taken 
as a fair sample of the legislation of the 
majority of the States on this subject. 
To those readers whose ideas of divorce 
laws are derived from the denunciation 


of their opponents, these provisions may . 


not seem so unreasonable after all. In 


addition to the canonical cause above 
mentioned, the Civil Code of California 
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permits divorce for the following six 
causes : extreme cruelty, desertion, ne- 
glect to provide, habitual intemperance, 
and conviction of felony. The second, 
third, and fourth causes must continue 
for one year ; suit may be brought in any 
county, but the plaintiff must have first 
resided for six months in the State. 
There is no limited divorce here, as in 
New York and some few other States. 
Besides California, thirty-six other 
States allow divorce for desertion, while 
twenty-eight of them permit divorce for 
either drunkenness, cruelty, or convic- 
tion of a felony. Only twelve, however, 
allow “failuretoprovide” as a good cause 
for divorce. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, Kentucky seems to have the most 
generally liberal provision ; for among 
its causes for divorce is “such settled 
aversion as tends fo destroy all peace 
and happiness.” Conservative South 
Carolina has no divorce laws. Only 
those who are rich enough to pay fora 
special divorce act by the legislature can 
indulge in such luxury in that State. 
The causes that are now revolutioniz- 
ing the marriage laws in Europe are un- 
doubtedly the same as those that have 
produced our American divorce laws. 
The doctrine that marriage is a civil 
contract logically results in the doctrine 
that such contracts should be regulated 
according to civil, rather than canonical 
rules, to promote the temporal happiness 
of the governed — which is the only ob- 
ject of our government. After having 
once proclaimed that marriage is but a 
civil contract, provisions are in order to 
declare what extent of its violation by 
one of the parties will entitle the other 
to have the contract dissolved. This is 
a necessary sequence, and indispensable 
toall legislation thereon ; for every con- 
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tract, even that of partnership, has 
some law to provide for its dissolution, 
where one of the parties flagrantly vio- 
lates it. If it were not for the principle 
that there are three parties to every di- 
vorce suit, — the wife, the husband, and 
the state, and for the additional reason 
that the care and custody of minors are 
frequently involved, the rules providing 
for the dissolution of contracts general- 
ly might beheld toapply. In England, 
the interest of society in divorce matters 
is protected by an officer called the Proc- 
tor ; but with us this duty devolves upon 
the judge who tries the cause. The ob- 
ject of this, as also of the provision that 
forbids a divorce being granted by mere 
default of the defendant, or on the un- 
corroborated testimony of the plaintiff, 
is to prevent collusion. As a matter 
of practice, however, where both parties 
desire the divorce, the prevention of 
collusion is an impossibility. Parties 
often prearrange any apparent cruelty 
or desertion, and succeed in getting a 
divorce thereon. It need hardly be said 


that such practice, involvlng as it does 
falsehood and prevarication, cannot be 
too severely censured. As a matter of 
fact, however, as every lawyer knows, 
such vices characterize nearly every 
trial, both civil and criminal, that comes 


before the courts. Neither the courts 
nor the bar can prevent this. 

From the purely ethical standpoint, 
there are a number of reasons. urged 
against divorce ; foremost among which 
is, that too common divorce degrades 
the institution of marriage. Now it 
goes without saying that the institution 
of marriage is the foundation of all our 
social system. It is, so to speak, the 
unit from which all social ties and co- 
hesion are derived. A blow aimed at it 
is a blow aimed at the very heart of all 
the institutions of our civilization. To 
its decay, in older times, may be traced 
the decline and fall of more than one 
great nation of the past. To its influ- 
ence may be justly traced the success 
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of all the Germanic races. On its in- 
tegrity will, no doubt, in the future 
largely depend the future of ourselves 
and of our nation. 

Does the existence of our divorce 
laws imperil this institution of mar- 
riage? If so, then abolish divorce laws, 
—the sooner, the better. But how can 
divorce laws militate against this insti- 
tution? The cutting off of the rotten 
branches cannot injure the tree. The 
destruction of false coin cannot injure 
the national currency. The abrogation 
of that which produces misery cannot . 
surely undermine the happiness of the 
prosperous. Takean ordinary example: 
Two persons intermarry. Afterwards 
the husband, without cause, deserts the 
wife and children. He fails to main- 
tain even the outward show of marriage. 
His wife and little ones are thrown 
upon the charities of the world. After 
both the appearance and substance of 
marriage have been already destroyed, 
can anyone show how the institution of 
marriage is honored by keeping up this 
status? Can anyone show how it can 
be injured by freeing the injured wife 
from the incubus of a tie that in reality 
Or take 
the husband who, for some felony, has 
been consigned to a state prison for life. 
Can anyone explain how the mainte- 
nance of the marriage relation between 
him and the wife he has thus disgraced 
encourages the institution of marriage? 
Nay, in such cases, the divorce operates 
as a furnace to destroy the dross, purify 
the marriage relation, and limit it to 
what it should be,—an actual union of 
man and woman. Of course, to those 
who estimate the marriage relation for 
its form alone, or as a partnership be- 
tween the sexes, this argument has no 
weight. Nor is this intended to meet 
their idea. . 

If it is said that divorces injure socie- 
ty, the answer is that society cannot be 
injured by that which but separates the 
false from the real. The scandals and 
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miseries of unhappy marriages reflect 
far more upon our social life than do 
divorces. Marriage,as a symbol of what 
is best in our lives, cannot be injured by 
the elimination of that which is but its 
spurious counterfeit. As well might it 
be said that an army is weakened by 
sending away the sick and the disaffect- 
ed. Divorce, by lessening the number 
of existing unhappy marriages, increas- 
es the proportion of existing happy mar- 
riages, and this is surely beneficial to 
society. 
Assuming, however, that divorces 
sometimes injure our social fabric, it 
does not follow that divorce should be 
abolished. No one will deny that there 
are those who are so miserably mated 
that either death or divorce would be a 
relief. In other words, it must be con- 
ceded that divorce sometimes relieves 
from much misery, which is only anoth- 
er way of saying that divorce in some 
cases promotes happiness. Now, as the 
sole object of government is to promote 
the happiness of the governed, it is dif- 
ficult to see how divorce laws are im- 
proper. If it be said that divorce laws 
ought to be discouraged because they 


are injurious to society, this is but beg- 


ging the question, by assuming one of 
the points in dispute. 

The most serious aspect of the di- 
vorce question is that which relates to 
the children of the marriage sought to 
be dissolved. Divorce nearly always 
makes them as badly off as if half or- 
phans, — sometimes worse. When there 
is any community property, the law in- 
tends that it shall be devoted to their 
support,—a good intention that, like 
many others, is often doomed to defeat. 
It must be admitted that the divorce of 
its parents is often a terrible blow to 
the moral nature of the child. Yet the 
state of affairs which renders divorce 
necessary is often more demoralizing to 
children than either divorce or its re- 
sults. Take, for instance, the case of 
the father who habitually beats or other- 
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wise abuses his wife in the presence of 
their children; or the case where the 
wife is addicted to the use of strong 
drink, or even where the parents live a 
“cat and dog life” —it may be safely 
said here, that even for the little ones 
the divorce is the best thing that can 
occur. ' 

The confusion resulting from a con- 
flict of authority, the absence of all pa- 
rental respect, the evil example of con- 
tinued quarrels or even of vicious indul- 
gences, are something worse than half 
orphanage, or even the fate of being the 
children of a divorced couple. This 
side of the matter has somehow been 
persistently ignored by those who have 
treated on this topic; but nothing is 
more apparent than that miserable do- 
mestic discord has the most serious re- 
sult upon the children, an effect which 
some think is even prenatal in its influ- 
ence. 

It remains to observe the effect of 
divorce upon the parties themselves. I 
think it is generally conceded that the 
limited divorce known as “ divorce from 
bed and board”’ has a demoralizing in- 
fluence. Under it the woman is “neith- 
er maid, wife, nor widow,” and becomes 
a social anomaly. As before remarked, 
there is no such divorce in California, 
and it exists in only a few states. Di- 
vorce in California and in most of the 
western states severs the matrimonial 
ties as effectually as death itself. What- 
ever may be the theoretical argument to 
the contrary, the actual result shows 
that women made widows by divorce 
hold their own in every way with those 
who have been made so by death. It is 
seldom that a divorced woman is found 
to be mixed up in any of the scandals so 
common in our time. It may be that 
experience has taught them to be cau- 
tiousand discreet. Thesocial status of 
a person does not now seem to be affect- 
ed by the knowledge that he or she has 
been through the divorce court. Per- 
haps the fact that divorces are common 
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has caused all distinctions of this kind 
to be removed long ago. Many among 
them who again venture "1pon the sea of 
matrimony seem to bringtwith them that 
ripened experience which they have 
learned in the sad school of misery, and, 
it may be, makes them more apprecia- 
tive of kindness and affection from their 
new spouses. Anyhow, it cannot be 
said that the general effect of divorce 
upon the moral natures of those who ob- 
tain it is at all demoralizing 

A movement has recently been inau- 
gurated in the East, professedly to have 
divorce laws made uniform, by having 
them relegated exclusively to the feder- 
al government. Ina country like ours, 
where public opinion is so diverse as to 
have seven causes for which divorce may 
be granted in one state, and no divorce 
law at all in another, the experiment of 
attempting a uniform law would be dis- 
astrous to political concord. Perhaps 
time may itself bring about greater uni- 
formity, but any attempt to produce it 
now is simply premature. Besides, the 
reasons seeming to call for a national 
divorce law are more notional than actu- 
al. The federal courts are not peculiar- 
ly adapted to the trial of divorce matters. 
They are too far removed from the peo- 
ple. Their costs are excessively heavy, 
as has been shown in the last national 
bankrupt law. Any law, however good, 
so administered that its benefits are not 
easily accessible to every one, rich and 
poor, is at best but class legislation. If 
the object of the movement is to dimin- 
ish divorces, by making divorce courts 
less accessible, it may be attained in this 
manner, but it will surely be securing 
the object by most unworthy means. 

Some believe that the public senti- 
ment that upholds our divorce laws is 
the result of the growth of irreligion. 
This pessimistic view of the matter will 
hardly be borne out by the facts. Nor 
is it yet true that divorce laws are the 
result of lax morality. Rigid divorce 
laws are no index to public morality. 
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The most immoral countries in Europe 
are those that have no divorce laws 
whatever. It might be correct to say 
that the growth of divorce laws in both 
Europe and America is commensurate 
with the decay of ecclesiastical influ- 
ences. This does not necessarily imply 
any decay of religion, but rather a skep- 
ticism as toecclesiastical interpretations 
of certain passages in the bible. Thus 
the doctrine that, except for one single 
cause, divorce is contrary to the scrip- © 
tures ceased to be generally believed, 
in like manner as the belief in a mater- 
ial hell of fire and brimstone. In both 
cases, “the common sense of most ”’ tri- 
umphed over scholastic argument, and 
revolted against conclusions, one of 
which consigned the victim to a hopeless 
life of torment here, and the other to an 
endless life of torment beyond. 

To hold that outside of violating the 
seventh commandment a spouse can 
commit no villiany, can do no act, can 
contract no habit however disgusting, 
can inflict no cruelty however great or 
humiliating, that will warrant a dissolu- 
tion of marriage, is to hold that one of 
the objects of government is to “ per- 
petuate cruelty in certain cases.” 

To hold that the founder of Christian- 
ity ever so taught, is to put such a forced 
construction on His words as no modern 
court would ever dare to apply to the 
language of a statute. Because He, in 
commenting upon a barbarous law which 
permitted a man to drive away his wife 
and call such expulsion divorce, declared 
it to be no divorce at all, the dogma is 
deduced that all divorce (except for a 
singlecause) is forbidden in the Scripture. 
The condition of affairs, the circumstan- 
ces, the occasion and the reason which 
by every canon of hermauentics ought to 
be considered, in construing the lan- 
guage of the speaker, all are ignored 
apparently for the sake of securing a 
clean-cut decision. Ordinarily it would 
appear that the words used were intend- 
ed to apply only to the arbitrary mode of 
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divorcement, which violated the funda- 
mental maxim, “That no man can sit in 
judgment in his own cause.” This prin- 
ciple is the corner stone of all govern- 
ment,for it is only inthe most savagestate 
that men redress their own wrongs by 
either penalties or reprisals. Its palpa- 
ble violation, in permitting a man to 
drive off his wife, was doubtless what 
called forth the denunciation of the Naz- 
arene. Divorce, as we understand it, 
could not be referred to, because it did 
not exist in those days. Many biblical 
critics, and recently Count Tolstoi (in 
his book, entitled “My Religion”) call 
attention to the fact that the words 
“saving for the cause of fornication” 
are spurious, as there are no such words 
in the oldest New Testament manu- 
scripts. This is not improbable, for it 
must be remembered that death and not 
divorce, was the penalty of fornication, 
under the Jewish law. If this view is 
correct then the position I have taken 
becomes yet stronger, by reason of the 
necessary absurdity of the opposite po- 
sition. 

As well might the denunciation of a 
Russian patriot against his government 
be construed as a fling at the constitu- 
tion of the United States. If the dog- 
matic construction of the language of 
Christ is correct, then the same mode of 
construction would allow a man to drive 
away his wife for a certain cause, and 
by simply giving her a letter to that ef- 
fect, be free to marry again without fur- 
ther ceremony. Reason revolts as much 
from one interpretation as from the oth- 
er. It is not argument, yet it is acurious 
fact, that those who rail most strongly 
against divorce in the abstract, when 
their own happiness requires it, seem 
as ready as any one else to avail them- 
selves of the liberality of our divorce 
laws, by having their own matrimonial 
knots severed ; no doubt, too, with entire 
conscientiousness. It is noteworthy that 
the ecclesiastical method adopted in 
construing this portion of scripture has 
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formerly been used also with great effect 
in upholding the doctrine that human 
slavery was authorized by the bible. 

If divorce laws were injurious to mar- 
riage, then they would lower the tone of 
married life. But it will not be disputed 
that compared with European countries, 
where divorces are rare, America stands 
favorably as to the proportion of mar- 
riages where conjugal love reigns su- 
preme. European parents, as a rule, 
exhaust on their children all their affec- 
tion —a beautiful instinct, but still only 
an instinct, common to the animal king- 
dom. But genuine love, as the poets 
describe it, is there much rarer between 
husband and wife than with us. This 
may be due to the lesser appreciation of 
women, or it may be due to the more 
stolid or commonplace character of both 
men and women ; which is but another 
way of saying that our people have keen- 
er sensibilities, and greater capacity for 
conjugal love. 

It has been said that the present ten- 
dency towards a broader education and 
enlargement of the industrial sphere of 
woman tends to make her sex less fitted 
for married life. This is probably true 
so far as it relates to maternal duties ; 
but so far as it relates to wifely compan- 
ionship it is wholly false. Contact with 
the outer world makes a woman wiser 
and better than the old fashioned seclu- 
sion of the home. It teaches her self- 
reliance and self-control, something not 
always taught elsewhere. It broadens 
her ideas, it deepens her knowledge of 
life, and destroys that lack of sympathy 
and of responsiveness towards her hus- 
band and his affairs, which drives so 
many men to spend their leisure mo- 
ments away from home. 

The so-called incompatibility of dispo- 
sition that so often leads to the divorce 
court is more often acquired than natu- 
ral. After the honeymoon is over, the 


married pair settle down to a humdrum 
existence, from which all those little per- 
sonal attentions 


towards each other, 
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that won each other’s hearts before mar- 
riage, are cast aside. This is gradually 
succeeded by indifference, and subse- 
quently by aversion. Thetotalabsorption 
of the husband in business, and of the 
wife in household cares or society, are 
perhaps oftenest the primary cause of 
marital disaffection. Other causes fol- 
low. In addition to this, a change fre- 
quently comes in tastes and ideals in 
either one or the other, which under- 
mines the original attachment, and 
leaves the marriage a mere household 
partnership. All this of course is very 
wrong, but it is not always plain who is 
to blame.* The worst evil of today in 
relation to marriage is the fostering by 
rostrum and press of the morbid passion 
of jealousy. I say passion, because it 
clearly comes from the animal side of 
human nature, as may be seen in its ex- 
hibition among all the wild beasts of the 
forest. It is certainly not the product 
of the brain. Yet it is so highly cher- 
ished that its absence is accounted as 
bad as the absence of patriotism. Asa 
matter of fact, it has caused more blood 
to flow than even patriotism. There is 
this difference— that jealousy has nev- 
er been of any benefit to any one, or 
any class of persons, whatever. 

In ancient time it was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the murders perpetrated by our 
druidical ancestors to say that they were 
sacrifices to the gods ; so in our times it 
is in nearly every case considered a suf- 
ficient excuse for murder to claim that 
it was caused by jealousy. Thus jeal- 
ousy has become the Moloch of the nine- 
teenth century. The man who has 
killed his fellow for any cause has only 
to show that the killing was in his opin- 
ion a just sacrifice to the great god of 
jealousy. However thin the pretext, 
the verdict will probably be the same, 

It cannot be said I think that our di- 
vorce laws are not a partial antidote for 
the brutalities and murders that grow 
out of domestic infelicity. To those who 
consider violence better than divorce, I 
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have nothing to say. To those who con- 
sider divorce laws as tending to relieve 
the pressure that causes such crimes, | 
need add nothing further than to remind 
them that, after all, numerous arguments 
can be used on the other side of the 
divorce question.. 

There is beyond doubt room for re- 
form in our divorce laws, but in my 
opinion, more in the direction of prop- 
erty than of personal rights. In some 
cases also, perhaps as to the custody of 
children. As it now stands, a wife can 
byadivorce gain more of the community 
property than she can by the death of her 
husband. In many cases the party get- 
tinga divorce receives two-thirds of such 
property, however large it may be. In 
some instances all, or nearly all. Of 
course such a law promotes divorces, and 
creates an incentive in these days of 
gain — sometimes far stronger than per- 
sonal dislike. Analysis of the reason 
given for the law, as it nowstands, shows 
it to be more sentimental than rational. 
An equal division of property ought in 
all cases to suffice. Anything more, 
simply -places a premium on divorce. 

The doctrine that after a wife has se- 
cured a divorce she may compel her 
whilom husband to support her from his 
subsequent earnings, even after he has 
remarried, is another absurdity of the 
laws of today. To say nothing of its in- 
justice from an ethical standpoint —a 
matter that has beendenounced by one of 
theablest Justices of the Supreme Court, 
—it tends to encourage unnecessary di- 
vorce,and should be abrogated. Nodoubt, 
the object of these legal provisions is 
partly to punish the guilty party, but as a 
general rule civil courts ought not to be 
made the instruments of punitive decis- 
ions, for this is the province of criminal 
jurisdiction. If their adoption is intend- 
ed to discourage divorce,— the actual re- 
sult is as I have shown, to defeat their 
own object, and promote a desire for 
divorce from the most unworthy of all 
motives. 

A. Burrows. 
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MopeErN Journalism is a modern de- 
velopment. It is only within a compar- 
atively few years that the newspaper 
has become the journal ; that the pres- 
entation of news has become of less.im- 
portance than the exhibition of journal- 
istic enterprise. The journalist, or as 
he prefers to be called, with a Jeffer- 
sonian affectation of simplicity, the 
“newspaper man,” has standards of his 
own by which he judges everything, and 
these standards do not always corres- 
pond with those of the public. The trade 
of journalism is something like the the- 
atrical profession, in that the performer 
is separated from his audience, and can 
but imperfectly know how his perform- 
ance impresses them. The actor is apt 
to mistake the empty-headed applause 
of the gallery for the sober approval of 
the dress circle, and to exaggerate that 
which is worst in his art, because it calls 
forth a ready response from the noisy 
portion of hisaudience. The journal- 
ist is even more completely isolated. 
He cannot come into touch with the read- 
erexcept through the imperfect medium 
of the business office. 

Thus it was inevitable that an artific- 
ial habit of thought should fasten itself 
upon him ; that he should look upon ev- 
eryday happenings from the newspaper 
man’s point of view, and cannot see them 
as they impress ordinary humanity. An 
item of news strikes him as important in 
proportion to its opportunities for a sen- 
sation. A hanging is not for him an ex- 
piation of a wrong against society, but 
a column-and-a-half sensation ; a cyclone 
is not a disaster rendered tragic by the 
destruction of life and property, but a 
“four-head story.” 

It is claimed that the modern journal 
is an instantaneous photograph of the do- 
ings of humanity during the twenty-four 


hours preceding its publication. All the 
inventions of science, all the powers of 
nature, are called into its service; the 
news of the city is collected by an army 
of reporters, the news of the world is 
brought by the telegraph from the four 
quarters of the globe, trained writers are 
there to present well-matured opinions 
on the happenings of the day, the whole 
is arranged and systematized by one of 
the most perfect machines of modern 
civilization. Yet when all is done, and 
the result comes before the people, the 
view of the activity of humanity that is 
presented is warped and distorted by 
reflection from the journalistic mind, as 
from the uneven surface of a mirror. 

To judge from the relative promi- 
nence with which events are presented 
in the modern journal, the most impor- 
tant, and therefore the highest, activity 
of humanity is a prize fight, a horse race, 
or a baseball game. The well-digested 
plan of some leading statesman, a dis- 
covery of science or a work of philoso- 
phy, is dismissed with a few obscurely 
placed lines, though it may be destined 
to influence the thought of the world. 
The spicy details of a divorce, or the 
sickening particulars of a murder, are 
spread out over a column, illustrated 
by pictures whose artistic deficiencies 
constitute them an abuse of the liberty 
of the press. 

Not only is the perspective thus dis- 
torted, but the class of news that is 
gathered with most care is just the class 
that it would be better not to publish at 
all. “ What the public want ”’ is the test 
in determining what shall be published, 
aswell as in deciding the space that shall 
be given to it; and like a pampered 
child, the public is fed upon the sweets 
cf sensation until it is surfeited. It is 
from this principle that the public should 
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have what it wants, that many of the 
worst features of modern journalism 
arise. The details of private scandals, 
that formerly were the exclusive prop- 
erty of slender-witted country gossips, 
are-now considered legitimate subjects 
for newspaper discussion. The public, 
with a morbid, vulgar curiosity which 
has been fostered by newspaper sensa- 
tionalism, desires to Know why Smith 
and his wife have separated, and there- 
fore the Morning Enterprise sends a re- 
porter to interview both parties. “The 
public wants to know ” is supposed to be 
a key to unlock the lips of both, and it 
is amusing to note the virtuous indigna- 
tion of the reporter when Smith or his 
wife refuses to disclose their private 
affairs. 

It is upon the same ground that the 
newspaper man justifies his delving in 
the dregs of society. Details however 
prurient are dragged forth with savage 
exultation, and exhibited to the public 
gaze as examples of journalistic enter- 
prise. Does it ever occur to these pur- 
veyors of scandal and brutality, that the 
same excuse may be offered by those 
who sell obscene literature? The pan- 
dering to the lowest passions of human- 
ity is always profitable from a purely 
material standpoint. What higher right 
has the newspaper to cater to the brut- 
ish side of humanity than the vendor of 
prurient literature? Is a disgusting and 
degrading detail purified by the fact that 
it is part of an actual occurrence instead 
of the creation of a diseased imagina- 
tion ? 

And to cater to this depraved appetite 
for sensation, the newspaper man is sel- 
dom restrained by the necessities of 
truth. Interesting details are easily 
manufactured, and the report can be 
made so much more readable by the ad- 
dition of a little fiction. A recent 
writer, imbued with the spirit of modern 
journalism, declares that this fictitious 
garnishing is the only real ground for 
objection to sensationalism : that if the 
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sensation is true, it is the best possible 
news. And this is typical of the wrong 
point of view of the modern journalist. 
The best possible news is the most im- 
portant news, not the most sensational. 

So far from the fictitious element be- 
ing the only objectionable feature of 
this modern sensationalism, it is the least 
objectionable. In fact, the more ficti- 
tious element enters, the less harm the 
sensation does. The pain and suffering 
that have been wrought by this relent- 
less search for sensationare incalculable. 
Many a life has been ruined by the pub- 
lication of facts with which the public 
had no concern ; many a heart has ached 
because of the efforts of a reporter to 
crowd in by the deathbed of a father or 
husband, in order that the public might 
see the dying moments of one whose 
misfortune it was to be famous. By all 
means, if we must have such journalistic 
enterprise, let it expend its force in the 
production of fiction. 

But the truth is that the public do not 
want these things. The noisy portion 
of the public, the “gallery element,” 
may desire them ; but the sober, respect- 
able part of the community is disgusted, 
by them, and would gladly avoid having 
the chronicle of vice thrust upon them 
with the news that they really desire 
to know about. They buy the paper 
with all its defects, because it is a lesser 
evil than to go without the news. 

Another feature of modern journalism 
is less offensive, but scarcely less of a 
nuisance. This is the Sunday edition. 
To be obliged to search through the 
Sunday edition of a city paper to find 
the news is a positive misfortune. The 
Sunday edition occupies a position be- 
tween the daily paper proper and a cheap, 
low-class magazine. The news is there, 
if you can find it, to the same extent that 
it is on week days. But mixed with it is 
a vast amount of matter, of varying de- 
grees of merit. There are fiction, his- 
tory, science, travel, humor, fashions, 
and “fakes,” in inextricable confusion. 
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The worst feature of this distinctive 
Sunday edition element in the papers is 
the attempt to interest the public by 
making them feel that they have some 
part in making up the paper. This feat- 
ure will be most easily understood by 
referring to the “ What is your Ideal ?” 
series now running in the Sunday £2- 
aminer, and started some time ago in 
the New York Morning Journal. The 
scheme has been worked longer in the 
New York papers than it has here, the 
New York World being the worst of- 
fender. During the World’s Fair excite- 
ment in that city, the Wor/d had column 
after column of suggestions fora feature 
of the fair that should rival the Eiffel 
Tower in novelty. Most of the sugges- 
tions were stup:d, and the whole made 
very uninteresting reading. The latest 
example of this class of journalistic en- 
terprise is a ballot to discover the most 
popular policeman in the vicinity of 
New York, about four columns being 
devoted each Sunday to giving the list 
of the names of policemen, with the vote 
that each has received. 

The advantage to the newspaper of 
this class of enterprise lies in the prob- 
ability of each person who has written 
to the paper on the subject buying the 
paper until his contribution has been 
printed. It is also very useful on the 
score of economy, because nothing is 
paid for the department except the sal- 
ary of the editor who manages it, and, 
of course, the time of the reporters who 
are detailed to fill in readable letters to 
relieve the dreary waste of contributed 
matter. 

To the outsider, whose contribution 
tothe paper amounts to five cents a copy, 
it does seem as though something better 
might be accomplished. Mechanically 
and administratively, the modern news- 
paper approaches perfection. But in 
fulfilling the purpose of its existence it 
falls far short of what it should be. It 


is of course trite to speak of the mission 
of the press. 


But it has a duty to the 
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community by which it is supported, not 
less than the duty owed by every indi- 
vidual in the community. The news- 
paper, not less than the individual, owes 
it to society that it shall be respectable, 
and that it shall do the greatest possible 
amount of good while doing the least 
possible amount of harm. It owes to 
its readers the duty to serve them as 
well as possible, and to be honest in its 
presentation of the news. Opinions it 
should have, and these opinions should 
emanate from the editorial department, 
not from the business office, It would 
probably surprise some newspaper man- 
agers to know how little a subscriber is 
deterred from purchasing the paper be- 
cause of his disagreement with its edi- 
torial opinions. Just one example of 
this may be presented. There are in 
San Francisco two rival papers, one pro- 
fessing to be republican, and the other 
democratic. The former is outspoken 
and courageous in its political opinions, 
though partisan, and has its news col- 
umns arranged systematically ; the oth- 
er fears to alienate subscribers by ex- 
pressing political opinions, and sacrifices 
arrangement to sensation. From a 
somewhat extended investigation among 
personal acquaintances, I should say the 
republican paper has more subscribers 
among democrats than has the demo- 
cratic paper, while certainly the latter 
is more despised. 

But the object of this paper is not to 
discuss what a newspaper should be, but 
to point out some of the most glaring 
abuses of modern journalism, and it 
may be closed by mentioning one of the 
worst of these. This is the license giv- 
en to reporters to satisfy their personal 
dislikes in the columns of the press. 
This of course does not occur with the 
consent of the editor, but that it does 
occur is known to every person having 
any acquaintance with the papers of this 
city. And it isthe duty of the editor to 
prevent it by efficient supervision, as 
can be done if the stand will be taken. 
H. Elton Smith. 
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A PLAN FOR THE RELIEF OF FARMERS. 


Tue agricultural interests of this coun- 
try at one time overshadowed all other 
interests to such an extent that the at- 
tention of statesmen was directed to 
schemes for the development of other 
branches of industry. The most con- 
spicuous result of these efforts was the 
establishment of the protective system 
of taxation. By raising the price of man- 
ufactured articles, manufacturing inter- 
ests were developed throughout the 
country, and the desired variety of indus- 
tries was secured. This result was gained 
perhaps at an earlier day than it would 
have been secured had natural laws been 
allowed to operate, but it was at an ex- 
pense to the community that overbal- 
anced any gain from the anticipation of 
the development, and it has required all 
the wonderful resources of the country 
to ward off ‘the disastrous effects that 


might have resulted. 
But in one way the protective system 


has been more than successful. The 
farmers, as consumers of all classes of 
manufactured.articles, have had the nat- 
ural profits of their industry cut down, 
because the increased price of what they 
buy has decreased the purchasing power 
of what they produce. In this manner 
the farmers have become steadily less 
prosperous, while the manufacturers 
have steadily become more so. Thus 
the prominence of agricultural interests 
has been wiped out, and to this extent 
the plans of the protective statesmen 
have been successful. 

But it was not long before they saw 
that they had been too successful. The 
farmers were becoming poor, and it was 
proposed to extend to them the benefits 
of the protective tax. In order to ac- 
complish this, taxes were levied on raw 
materials and the products of the farms. 
Protective taxation had fostered manu- 
factures : why should it not be equally 


effective in establishing the desired 
equilibrium between agricultural and 
manufacturing interests? So reasoned 
these statesmen, but they failed to take 
into account one important factor. A 
tax on imports is effective only when the 
production of the taxed article in the 
country is less than the demand. The 
price of an article is fixed by the cost of 
the most expensive part of the supply 
that meets the demand. Where a part 
of that supply comes from foreign coun- 
tries, the government may increase the 
price of the whole supply by taxing the 
imported portion. This principle is ele- 
mentary, it is true; but like many ele- 
mentary principles it is often lost sight 
of in the discussion of economic prob- 
lems. Its application in the present 
case lies in the fact that we produce a 
surplus of agricultural products. 

And where a surplus is produced an- 
other elementary law comes into opera- 
tion, which is also frequently ignored. 
Take the case of wheat, and let us take 
small numbers in order to avoid the con- 
fusion that always lies in millions and 
billions. Suppose the demand for.wheat 
in the United States to be represented 
by 1,000, and the production by 1,600." 
The excess of supply would result either 
in each farmer being left with forty bush- 
els of wheat unsold out of every hun- 
dred that he produced, or in a reduction 
of the price unti! the demand would 
equal the supply. As long as the price 
was higher in this country than in for- 
eign countries, none would be exported 
to secure the lower price there. But in 
order that the demand should absorb 
the 600 bushels of excess, the price 
would have to fall below that in foreign 
countries, and before this price was 
reached the excess would be exported, 


1 The percentage of wheat exported in 1880 was 40.18, 
according to the report of the Bureau of Statistics. 
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By the inevitable operation of this 
simple law, the price of all articles that 
we produce an excess of is regulated by 
the price of those articles in foreign coun- 
tries ; while by the action of the tariff 
the price of articles of which we produce 
a supply just equal to or less than the 
demand is regulated by the price in this 
country. In the case where we just 
meet the demand, the cost of production 
here fixes the price ; where we produce 
less than the demand, the price is equal 
to that in foreign countries, plus the 
tariff duty. 

We produce an excess of agricultural 
products each year, and thus the price 
of what the farmtr sells is fixed by the 
price in foreign countries ; while of most 
of the articles that the farmer buys we 
do not produce an excess, and therefore 
to the extent of his purchases he is 
harmed by the protective tariff. These 
facts are obvious to, any one who will 
but think, but many of the people, in- 
cluding even the farmers themselves, 
deny them. 

The fact that the farmer is not pros- 
perous is, however, too patent for denial. 
Who ever heard of a farmer making a 
fortune from his farm, such as the bar- 
ons of industry frequently make from 
their manufactures? And in order to 
overcome this condition of affairs, what 
is claimed as an entirely new system of 
finance has been proposed by a senator 
from this State. 

Briefly stated, Senator Stanford’s 
scheme, as outlined in his resolutions, 
and the remarks made by him at the 
time of their introduction, is as follows : 
Money is to be advanced by the govern- 
ment to the farmers, secured by mort- 
gages on the farms. The loan is to be 
equal to not more than one half or one 
quarter of the assessed value of the farm, 
to draw one or two per cent interest ; is 
to be paid in paper money, which is 
made a legal tender, and may be called in 
at any time by the government, upon 
reasonable notice, to avoid an over-issue. 
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In effect, the plan amounts to an unlim- 
ited issue of legal tender notes, secured 
by the agricultural land values of the 
country ; but it is to be issued to one 
particular class of the community, to the 
exclusion of all others. 

This plan has been hailed by a part of 
the press, and by an even more exten- 
sive part of the community, as the great 
financial discovery of the century ; com- 
bining as it does a solution of the prob- 
lem of finding a suitable substitute for 
the national bank note circulation, and 
also a plan for the relief of the farmers. 

From the point of view of originality, 
it is interesting to notice one or two 
somewhat similar financial schemes, fa- 
miliar to any person at all acquainted 
with history. In 1705, John Law issued 
his “ Money and Trade Considered, with 
a Proposal for Supplying the Nation 
with Money,” in which he proposed the 
issue of legal tender notes by the gov- 
ernment, to be lent to land owners to 
the extent of one-half or two-thirds of 
the value of their land. The assignats 
of the French Revolutionary govern- 
ment were the same in effect, their pay- 
ment being secured by the confiscated 
estates of the church, and they were to 
be redeemed as the land was sold. Fred- 
erick the Great issued land mortgage 
notes, bearing interest, but inconverti- . 
ble. There have been other similar 
schemes from time to time, proposing 
different plans for securing the redemp- 
tion of paper money by land, but these 
are the principal ones. The originality 
of Senator Stanford’s scheme, therefore, 
lies rather in the combination of the 
schemes of others, than in the evolution 
of any new system. The history of the 
French assignats, which depreciated 
to one-half of one per cent of their par 
value, would be instructive reading for 
those who have hailed this new financial 
scheme with such delight. 

_ But let us glance at some of the effects 
of the adoption of Senator Stanford’s 
scheme, to seeif the changed conditio n 
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of modern times would affect it favora- 
bly. The value of farms in this coun- 
try according to the census of 1880 was 
$10,197,096,776, and they have undoubt- 
edly increased in value during the de- 
cade that has elapsed since then. But 
on this valuation, loans of one-quarter 
the value of the farms would necessitate 
an issue of $2,549,274,194, paper money. 
And as the interest proposed is from 
one-third to one-quarter of the current 
rate, it is not probable that any land 
owner would refuse to avail himself of 
the opportunity to obtain money on such 
favorable terms. If he did not need the 
money for use on his farm, he might 
employ it to engage in some other busi- 
ness, or to loan to others who were not 
so fortunate as to possess farming lands 
Of course, this state of affairs would 
cause a largely increased demand for 
farming lands as the basis for obtaining 
such favorable loans, resulting in an in- 
crease of the value of such lands, and a 
consequent expansion of the volume of 
the land-secured currency. 

It may be urged that the provision 
allowing the government to call in its 
loans at any time would counteract this. 
But this provision could have no such 
effect unless the government refused to 
make loans to some land owners, while 
advancing money to others. Ifthe priv- 
ilege is to be extended to all alike, there 
is nothing to prevent every owner of ag- 
ricultural lands demanding a loan equal 
to onequarter of the value of his land 
immediately upon the act going into op- 
eration. If any part of the loans are 
called in within less than six months 
or a year of their issue, the proposed 
benefits of the act would be nullified as 
to such loans, because the land owner 
would either have to refrain from mak- 
ing use of the money in any permanent 
way, or would be obliged to go into the 
niarket to raise money to repay the loan, 
lo expect any farmer to refrain from 
negotiating such a loan from the gov- 


ernment, in order that other farmers 
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might derive benefit from the act, is of 
course absurd. 

The issue of paper money under this 
proposed scheme being over two anda 
quarter billion dollars, let us see what 
effect it would have upon the currency 
of the country. The largest volume of 
outstanding legal tender notes issued by 
the government was $432,553,912—about 
one-fifth of the amount of paper money 
proposed to be issued under this new 
system. At that time $100 of gold 
was equal in value to $144.25 of cur- 
rency. The uncertainty of redemption 
then influenced the price of the legal 
tender notes, but the security for their 
payment was based upon all the values 
of the country, not upon a fraction of the 
land values alone ; and this uncertainty 
would arise at the present time should an 
attempt be made to increase the volume 
of paper currency .until it was five times 
the amount outstanding at the close of 
the war. Thus a depreciation in the 
value of the proposed legal tender notes 
would be the first effect of an adoption 
of Senator Stanford’s scheme. 

The effect on the circulating medium 
of the country would not be less disas- 
trous. The total amount of circulating 
medium in the hands of the people is a 
little less than one and one-half billion 
dollars. This includes all the gold, sil- 
ver, and paper money in circulation. 
The fact that there is more money to 
go into circulation whenever required, 
proves that this amount is sufficient for 
the needs of business. The effect of the 
issue of the new legal tender notes would 
be to more than double the amount of 
money in circulation, and to give a little 
more than two and one-half dollars for 
every dollar that would be needed. Two 
things would flow from this. The prices 
of every commodity, expressed in terms 
of the currency, would increase about one 
hundred per cent, and the metal would 
be withdrawn from circulation, owing to 
the increased price of bullion expressed 
in terms of the paper money. 
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The fact that the volume of paper 
money in circulation would still be over 
sixty per cent more than the needs of 
business required would leave prices 
apparently inflated, even after all the 
gold and silver had been withdrawn from 
circulation, and would cause a period of 
wild speculation. But confidence in the 
paper money would soon be shaken, and 
the government would find it necessary 
to contract the currency. In order to 
do this, loans would be called in from 
the farmers. The least amount that 
could be called in would be one billion 
dollars, bringing the amount of paper 
currency down to the actual needs of the 
community. 

It would be at this point that the 
farmers would realize most seriously the 
failure of the scheme proposed for their 
; benefit. As the distributors of the pa- 
per currency, they would have enjoyed 
an appearance of extreme prosperity, 
and would have been most affected bythe 
spirit of speculation. They would there- 
fore have acquired extravagant habits, 
and to be thus called upon to repay one 
billion dollars would simply prostrate 
them. In the majority of cases they 
could not do so, and the foreclosure of 
the mortgages on their farms would be- 
come necessary. Thus avast amount of 
farming land would be thrown on the 
market, and the inflated value of their 
lands would vanish away into thin air. 
When the storm cleared away they 
would find themselves poorer for. the 
experience by the amount of the extrav- 
agances into which they had been led, 
and also by the serious disturbance of 
all commercial values resulting from the 
inflation of the currency. 

Such schemes as this arise from an 
ignorance of the most fundamental prin- 





ciples of finance. It is astonishing that 
so thoroughly able a business man as 
Senator Stanford undoubtedly is should 
have been guilty of such a statement as 
the following, “An abundance of money 
means universal activity, bringing in 
its train all the blessings that belong 
to a constantly employed, industrious, 
intelligent people.” This fallacy that 
plenty of money issued by the govern- 
ment means plenty of employment, 
and consequent prosperity for the peo- 
ple, is a very common error. An increase 
in the oirculating medium of a country 
is not an increase of its wealth. If all 
the gold and silver in the country now 
used in the arts were melted down and 
coined, the community would not be one 
dollar richer. A man produces a com- 
modity, not for the sake of the money 
he gets for it, but for the sake of the 
commodity he can buy with that money. 
Money is simply an instrument to facili- 
tate the exchange of goods, and is wealth 
only when considered as bullion. Sen- 
ator Stanford instances the case of twen- 
ty men, each owing the other one dollar, 
and a single coin passing from hand to 
hand until it has completed the circle 
and extinguished twenty dollars of debt. 
Does he not see that the dollar is mere- 
ly used as the evidence of the debt which 
existed before? The debt was incurred 
for some goods produced byeach of these 
twenty men, and wanted by one of the 
others. Had there been no money, these 
twenty men would have been obliged 
to meet together and make their ex- 
changes. Further, not one of these men 
would have been one cent richer had the 
volume of currency been twenty times 
as great, and the debt of each been rep- 
resented by twenty dollars, instead of 
by one dollar. 

F. I. Vassault. 
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I. 


“’N’ DEN he come! Lan’ o’ Canaan 
—he come! Dehheis! Deh he is !—” 

Uncle Enoch threwhis quivering hand 
toward the sawbuck, become instinct 
and terrific to him ; its legs plunged deep 
in the saw dust, its horns flung wildly 
aloft. 

“Deh he come! Rip hecome! Nose 
rubbin’ ’e groun’! Snawtin’! Roarin’! 
Blowin’ up ’e grass by ’e roots! Kickin’ 
’e clods high’n —high’n” — his eyes 
leaped to the top of the beech tree by 
the lane bars, but with a sudden air of 
calculation fell to the hennery—high’n 
dah hen-coop. 

“Deh I wah, flat on m’ back lak a 
stick 0’ co’d-wood. On comes ole bull! 
Roarin’ lak a Feas’ 0’ Trumpets! Now 


— now he swoop squash astride o’ me! 


Ostahs! I luk up inhi’ wil’ eyes!”— 
Enoch distended the lids of his own eyes 
until a yellow penumbra showed clear 
around the mud-black iris.—“ Now clah 
down I luk in hi’ smokin’ t'roat!” 
(Through his rectangularly stretched 
mouth Enoch’s puffed breath smoked 
faintly into the morning air; which un- 
expectedly happy illustration he repeat- 
ed.) “’N’ den, I says, says I, ‘Enoch, 
jis’ soon’s old bull git by he'll tu’n ’n’ 
git you, ’n’ den you'll git to King’om 
Come. See dah tail?’ I says, ‘dah 
tail’s all in d@s yearth atween you ’n’ ’e 
oder side o’ Jordon. Kotch dah tail !’ 

“"N’ I donedid. Jis as it kem gin in’ 
face I grobbed it. ’N’ didn’t I hole on, 
hole on lak a buhdock buh! My lan’! 
old bull mad. Roun’ he swing, 'n’ roun’, 
‘n’ roun’, ’n’ roun’,’n’ den! Den out! 
kem dah tail! ’N’ way—Z/ flew fah ’n’ 
clah oveh ’e fence into ’e gyardin’! O, 
haw, haw ! he, he, he! O Lan’!” 

VoL. XV.—31. 


I let*Enoch’s laughter run out into 
hysteric sobs and tears before saying, 
with an air that fell on his perfervid soul 
like a draught on a baby in a warm bath. 

“Enoch! Enoch!” 

A fine hypocrite I was, like many an- 
other Cassius or Swift, for my own 
laughter was trembling as violently un- 
der my diaphragm as a nest of kittens 
smothered under a blanket. 

The old simpleton lifted his face with 
a look of grieved apprehension in his 
eyes, which were slowly blinking them- 
selves dry. Whatever young Enoch may 
have been, old Enoch was only reminis- 
cent in his grotesque fictions. The 
myths moved through his foggy cranium 
indistinguishable from the most sub- 
stantial images of memory. It was, 
therefore, with unfeignedly hurt honor 
that he asked : 

“What foh you say, ‘ Enoch! Enoch !’? 
Don’ you believe dah na ’tive ?”’ 

“ Believe that narrative? Come now, 
Enoch. ‘Out kem his tail ’n’ way you 
flew obeh ’e fence’! Believe that!” 

“ But, Misseh Hawley, it wah a veh 
low fence. Vehlow. No higheh’n dat.” 
He leveled his palm at his hip. 

“Don’t care, Enoch.” 

“’N’ I wah a /ett/e coon, pow’ ful little, 
din ’nt weigh nuthin’ scarcely.” 

“Well now, Enoch, then the tail 
would n’t have come out,” I answered him 
according to his folly. 

“It would n’t?” he replied, catching 
at the straw. “ Well mebbe, medde it 
did n’t. Mebbe it wah jis’e ar kem out.” 

As he spoke I caught a glimpse of 
white and green baby-clothes coming 
through the raspberry bushes. So I said 
with an air of concession : 

“ Well, Enoch, if that is n’ta yarn it’s 
an indubitable prevarication, sure.” 


‘ 
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With a sigh of utmost relief the old 
man exclaimed : 

“Yesseh, Misseh Hawley, it wah daz. 
It wah dat, suah. Dats 72s’ what I says 
as I wah goin’ obeh ’e fence holdin’ dah 
tail. ‘Enoch,’ says I, ‘dis am a pow’ful 
close prevar'cation, pow’ ful close.’” 

My pretty baby was now importuning 
a “hoss’ide.” Enoch, putting his palm 
for a stirrup, lifted her to his huge-boned 
neck and away they went, the child of 
three years and the child of three-score 
years and ten. 


IT. 


Sucu was our refugee. 

He had taken refuge with us about 
two years before this sketch opens, and 
but a few days before the — yes, the — 
baby came. It was therefore in 1851 — 
it must have been ; but as I unfold the 
memory of that first sweet summer it 
seems much too fresh in tint and odor 
for one that has so long lain away. 

It was the fourth of July. How dis- 
tinctly rises the memory. It is early 
morning. On the wide south porch sits 
the hale, elate young hoosier farmer — 
fresh-washed but redolent of the new 
milk, for chores are done, and on the 
table by which he sits Kate is laying the 
generous breakfast. How the brows arch 
over the eyes that wander, feasting, over 
the shorn, yellow grain fields, (forty 
bushels to the acre !,) over the rich dark 
waves of corn. and down through the 
“hill pasture,” where the beautiful Dev- 
ons are munching the dewy clover, to 
the gray mist-filmed water of the Ohio. 

Into the possession of this estate I had 
come just before it and I passed into the 
possession of that little woman there, so 
complacently dripping the gravy on the 
glossy brown dismembered chicken. 
And that transference of myself and of 
all my worldly goods was made on the 
day of which this is the first anniversary. 

This day, therefore, was to be duly 
observed, but, for reasons, quietly. The 
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result of much planning was to be sim- 
ply a picnic of two at Chain Mill Falls, 
whither, as soon as we were through the 
dishes, we took our happy way, with a 
basket of lunck and a big watermelon. 

Plunging the melon into the spring, 
we laid the basket in the old mill, de- 
crepit and lichen-gray, leaning on the 
ledge through which the waters laugh, 
as they leap down the mossy buckets, 
with a sweeter and wilder grace than 
those of Hiawatha’s story. 

And indeed have they not a legend, 
too? Was it not in the dusty gallery 
beneath them that Kate picked that fate- 
ful yellow hair from her shawl and let it 
fall—into my out-reached palm? Did 
I not coil and knot that gold thread, and, 
slipping it on the decorously resisting 
finger, say, “ With this ring I thee — 
betroth”; and, when we climbed the 
path, was not the gold coil still — but 
this is to be Enoch’s story not mine. 

Having placed our basket in the mill, 
on the shelf thick with white dust, we 
wandered out to fill the wire stand of 
Kate’s with ferns and vines. 

The mill-roof was our sun dial, and 
when the shadows of the beech trunks 
were straight across it, we climbed down 
to eat our lunch. Kate was ahead, and 
as she turned the corner of the mill 
by the spring, she cried, “There’s a 
mai!’ and pressed back to me with an 
air that made me wish to see something 
more formidable to protect her from than 
the poor creature lying in murmurous 
slumber on the moss by the spring. 

Like the old mill, his huge-beamed 
frame spoke of strong toil in days past, 
but now, like it, looked decrepit, and 
gray, and deserted. His features,— ex- 
cept his cheeks, which were of cherubic 
plumpness,—were shrunken and marked 
with a timorous sadness. 

The cause of the roundness of his 
cheeks was apparent through the open 
mouth. Several pieces of biscuit lay on 
his lap, beside which was our half-emp- 
tied basket. The picture was a little 
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pathetic and very ridiculous. But my 
rights had been violated, so shaking the 
old man into consciousness, I demanded: 

“ What are you doing here?” 

After many efforts he succeeded in 
getting his throat clear for his dry but 
musical voice, and answered doggedly : 

“ Wha’ I doin’ heah, sah? I wah jis’ 
eatin’ outen dis heah —”’ 

“ Yes, well, I see that,” I interrupted ; 
“but who told you to help yourself to 
other people’s things, you vagabond ?” 

“Misseh,” he replied, —he still was 
crouched at our feet, in which position 
his up-cast eyes were very entreating, 
—an’t you a fren’ o’ poah ref’gees ?” 

“Y—es,” I answered, “but that de- 
pends.” 

“ Miseeh, ’e Lawd, He tole me to take 


dis —dis manna in ’e wild’ness.” 


“ My dear,” I said to Kate, who was 
smothering her laughter in her shawl on 
my shoulder, “he is more complimentary 
to your biscuits than to my farm.” 


“ To our farm,” she corrected, adding, 
to the negro, “ How did the Lord tell 
youthat?” 

“Heah!” said the old man devoutly, 
and spreading his palm on his shirt front, 
but by no means on the cardiac region. 
Kate’s laughter rang out uncontrollably. 

“ Yes,” she at length said, “I think it 
was there.” 

“ So,” I said, “ You’re a refugee, are 
you?” 

The pale eyes rolled in vacancy some 
while before he replied : 

“ Vesseh.” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“Oveh deh,” he replied, pointing his 
thumb toward the Kentucky shore.” “I 
neveh jis’ ’quired ’e exack name 0’ ’e 
town. Twah on ’e swamp road.” 

“What ’s your master’s name ?”’ 

“ Twah she,” he replied. 

“What was your mistress’s name ?”’ 
I persisted. 

The old man’s eyes were again in va- 
cancy, out of which he replied : 

“ He’ name Ca'line.” 
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“Caroline!” interposed Kate. “You 
did n't call her Caroline ?” 

“He’ full ’n entiah name—Ca’'line 
Ellen And’son.” 

“ And your name?” I asked. 

“« My name?” 

“Yes, your name.” 

“My name — Enoch. 
Enoch.” 

“ And partly what else?” 

“ Enoch Jeff’son.”’ 

The old man now slowly lifted his 
huge worn frame above us, revealing a 
presence that with the dignity of bulk 
and age showed also a dignity of nature, 
a certain mastiff-like native magnanimity 
made quaint and winsome by his senile 
childishness, and evidently chastened by 
humble sorrows. 

Kate and I came, by a glance, toa 
tacit agreement, not only to condone the 
trespass of the evidently exhausted “ ref- 
ugee,” but to share with him what re- 
mained of the lunch. While we were 
eating we continued our ineffective 
questioning, and,—when the great red 
heart of the melon, with its sweet, icy 
blood, was finished,—we walked apart 
to consider what could be done with this 
unexpected ward. He, as soon as we 
left him, sank into weary slumber. 

It is sufficient to say that we conclud- 
ed to take him home with us over-night, 
and that in the morning, on his pleading 
against our proposal to send him farther 
on, we suffered him to remain. Kate 
soon found him very useful about the 
house. When Patty came, he assumed 
with delight and aptness the function of 
nurse to her, and as she grew older, be- 
came also the most congenial of play- 
mates. 


Mostly jes 


ITT. 


THE measure of mystery that hung 
about this lowly life we suffered to re- 
main unviolated, except by conjecture, 
But on a day of the week in which our 
story opened, the thin veil fell at the 
touch of God, and on this wise: 
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On Thursday of that week, Kate, and 
Patty, and I were returning from the 
‘ pleasant village of. Hanover, where we 
had been in attendance upon the college 
commencement, when, about a half-mile 
from our home, we were met by Enoch, 
hobbling toward us with all his feeble 
energy. We had left him in charge of 
affairs. 

“ Why, hello Uncle,” I asked, “ What’s 
up?” “Robbehs!” panted our refugee. 
“Deh’s two niggahs gwine steal ’e ma’h 

“Going to steal the mare!” I re- 
peated, with an effort to appear con- 
cerned. “ What makes you think that ?” 

Enoch slowly climbed into the back 
of the light wagon, and feeling that he 
was safe whatever lot fell to the “ma’h,”’ 
answered more composedly. 

“T wah hoein’ in ’e gyardin, we'n I 
see two black coons comin’ in ’e gate. 
Dey go ’n’ batteh on ’e side doah, ’n’ 
den on ’e front doah, lak dey batteh ’em 
down. ’N’ den dey wah comin’ ’roun’ 
’e house we’n one o’ ’em seed me in ’e 
co’n row ’n’ say—‘ Deh’s aniggah.’ ‘N’ 
dey luk at me, standin’ stock still, I wah 
so mad, ’n’’e odeh one he say—‘ Dat’s 
no niggah, dat’s a scar’ crow,’ ’n’ he 
frowed ole ba’hl stave he wah holdin’ 
tow’d me. It mek me dat mad to be tuk 
fuh a scar’ crow, my teef jis chattehed 
in my head.” 

“You were n’t scared more than mad, 
were you, Uncle?” Kate asked. 

“Scar ’t! Scar’t at niggahs!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, what did they do then?” I 
asked. 

“Den dey went down tow’d ’e bahn 
’n’ I’m no kin’ o’ doubt dey gwine to 
steal ’e ma’h, no kin’ o’ doubt.” 

We drove briskly on, and as we en- 
tered the gate saw, seated on the wash- 


bench by the woodshed, the objects of , 


uncle Enoch’s wrath. As we drove near 
them they arose and walked toward us. 
Enoch, who had alighted to open the 
gate, took a dignified attitude on the op- 
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posite side of the wagon, where he stood 
wiping his brass spectacles with much 
hauteur. 

The men respectfully bowed to us. 
The younger, a fat, kindly-looking fellow, 
moved past us, saying: 

“T jis’ want to see Enoch hyer.” 

“What foh you want to see Enoch,” 
replied the old man with haughty air, “I 
lak to know. Enoch don’t cah to see you.” 

“You so fine-lookin’, ole man,” said 
the other merrily, “dat's ove what foh.” 

A look of recognition slowly filled the 
vague eyes of the old negro, as he ad- 
justed to them his spectacles. 

“ Ah dat you, Ab’m?” he asked. ina 
tremulous tone. 

“Yep, guess it ah me,” replied the 
other with a rippling laugh. 

“What foh you come, Ab’m?” asked 
uncle Enoch, the timorous lines deepen- 
ing in his venerable face. 

The voice of the other sobered as he 
replied : 

“ Mam,— she’s dyin’, daddy.” 

“Mam dyin’!” repeated Enoch. 

““Mebbe she dead,” said Abraham. 

“ Mebbe she dead!” again echoed the 
father. ‘ Mebbe mam dead!” 

Leaving his words to slowly work their 
intelligence into the bowed head of the 
old man, Abraham turned to us and ex- 
plained that Enoch’s wife was daily ex- 
pected to die with consumption, and that 
having known for some time his father’s 
place of “ refuge,” he had come to induce 
him to return to the dying wife and 
mother. 

“Uncle Enoch, then, is n’t a slave?” 
Kate asked, to which the son replied, 
with a deliberative air: 

“No’m,no’m. You would n’t jis’ say 
dat. Twa’ n’t jis’ dat ’e ole man wah. 
But mam,—she cur’us. She ter’ble sot 
gin ’e ole man. 

Leaving Abraham and his father in 
earnest consultation, I put up the team 
and went into the house. In a little 


while Enoch came in to tell me that he 
intended starting back with his son. 
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For such a tramp he was wholly unfit, 
and as I had some occasion to go to Mad- 
ison, and would enjoy a visit to friends 
in Garbersville, where Enoch’s home 
was, I proposed to drive over with them 
in the morning. To this they gratefully 
consented. The negro who accompanied 
Abraham was in search of a “job,” and 
I engaged him to work while we should 
be gone, Kate’s brother coming over to 
stay with her. 

After an eariy breakfast we drove 
down therutty hill-road toward Madison, 
where, after a lunch, we took the terry 
for the Kentucky shore. It was late in 
the afternoon when we arrived at the 
hamlet of Garbersville, at whose small 
hotel i left the team. 

We then walked down toward Enoch’s 
house, it being his earnest desire that I 
should go with him. The house was a 
mere shanty, its decayed and unpainted 
sides covered with a film of moss and 
lichen, which, with a gnarl of dusty hop 
vines at one corner, softened a little the 
ugly look. On the slab roof were sev- 
eral wonderfully ornate birdcotes. To 
these Enoch’s eyes lifted with evident 
pride, but seeing them tenantless, with 
disappointment. 

“Wha’s ’e pigeons, Ab’m ?” 

“ Mam — she biled all ’e squabs, ’n’ ’e 
ole uns she druv away,” replied the son. 

“Guess dey kindeh ’minded her 0’ 
me,” soliloquized the old man, as with a 
cautious air he stepped on the rickety 
porch. Several negro women within 
observed us and nodded a very friendly 
greeting to the returned refugee. 

But the old man’s eyes saw nothing 
but the dying woman, who lay with her 
head turned from the door, her eyes 
shut in stupor. 

After standing several minutes on the 
threshold, Enoch shuffled softly over the 
bare floor to the bedside, where, having 
wiped his spectacles, he gazed long and 
solicitously at the shriveled face. Then, 
slowly bending to the dirty, flat pillow, 
he said, softly : 
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“ Ca’line.” 

The tight-drawn eyelids half opened. 

“Ca’line, honey,” repeated the -old 
man. 

The mummy-like lids stretched ner- 
vously, and quick intelligence came into 
the pale eyes, like the glow of coals 
when the ashes are blown away. The 
withered neck writhed on the pillow till 
the eyes shot a fierce look into the star- 
tled eyes of the husband. 

“You come hyah?” she cried, with 
hoarse, strained voice.’ “ Did n’t I tole 
you—you come hyah I cut you’ heart 
outen you?” 

“ Yes, Ca’line,” he replied, when he 
had shuffled back to my side. “You 
done said dat, you suah did. But, honey, 
I atn’t come back, I ain’t come to stay. 
I jes kem, Ab’m he axed me, to see 
you —”" 

“To see me die!” she interrupted, 
with a crazed grin. 

*O, mammy!” exclaimed Enoch, 
stretching his trembling hand deprecat- 
ingly. “I suah—” 

“ Shet you’ mouth,” she cried. “You 
kem to see Ca’line die, but you sha’n’t. 
You jes’ sha’n’t. I nebeh die wid ole 
fool bag 0’ bones lak you ’round.” 

“QO, Ca’line, why you ole honey —’ 

“Git out!” the vixen gasped. “I’l 
spit fieh at you.” 

With a husky laughter, in whose in- 
tervals the death rattle was distinctly 
audible, she watched the old man hobble 
out on the porch, and then fell back ex- 
hausted. 

Following Uncle Enoch tothe yard, I 
tried to persuade him to go to some of 
the neighboring shanties, to wait until 
Caroline should be safely and soundly 
dead. But he replied : 

“T lak to kindeh hang ’round hyeh, 
suh. Ole woman she sorteh’xcited now 
I kem on he’ too sudden lak.” 

I left him seated on the edge of the 
porch cracking the joints of his fingers, 
his eyes looking dreamily through tears 
toward the yellow sunset. 
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It was perhaps ten o’clock when I left 
Judge S—’s home for the hotel, declin- 
ing his hospitable offers, as I wished to 
get a very early start homeward on the 
next morning. I took my way around 
by Enoch’s home to see to his welfare. 

As I drew near the shanty, I saw him 
standing alone under the hop vines by 
the side window. Hearing my step, he 
turned toward me, and as he came fuller 
into the dim light from the window I 
saw that he was trembling violently. His 
body was covered only by the gingham 
shirt, still damp with perspiration, which 
he had worn during the hot ride. 

Realizing the peril to his feeble and 
fatigued body of this heavy chill, J com- 
pelled him to go with me to the hotel, 
whose proprietor I shockéd bya request 
for a room with two beds. 

“ You think I'd have a nigger in one 
of my beds ?” he asked indignantly. 

“It’s a warm bed oracold grave for 
him, one or the other,” I replied. 

“Can’t you take him to some of the 
niggers’ houses?” he asked. 

“T might,” I answered; “but if he 
goes I go.” 

I trust that humane feeling mixed with 
the prudential motive which finally led 
him to consent to put a cot in my room. 
Into its feathery depths I soon had the 
old man laid, where, after a hot drink of 
brandy and quinine, he seemed to fall 
asleep. I was soon in deep, grateful 
slumber. 

It was nearly morning when I awoke. 
I listened for Enoch’s breathing. The 
room was silent. Going to his bed, I 
found it vacant. As I sleep lightly, I 
knew he had crept out stealthily, and 
with much irritation I dressed and went 
out to find him. 

As I approached his shanty I saw 
Enoch at his former post by the window, 
his head bowed, his look intent, his lips 


muttering. 
“Into dy han’s I commen’ he’ spi’it, 
he’ poah spi’it—” I heard before inter- 


rupting him. 
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“ Uncle, what do you mean by—” 

“Sh!” he chattered. “Ca’line heah 
you, Misseh Hawley.” 

I was so close by the window that my 
voice could be distinctly heard within. 
Fearing lest I had aroused her crazy 
wrath, I glanced in to the bed, which lay 
full in the moonlight. But Caroline gave 
no sign of having heard me. Her lips 
and eyes were partly open, but motion- 
less. 

One of the old women, noting her un- 
sciousness of my voice, arose and put her 
ear to the parted lips and then to the 
shriveled breast. 

“ You’ ole woman,” she said quietly, 
looking out toward us, “you’ ole wo- 
man’s dead, Enoch.” 

“She dead!” he repeated, shaking 
more violently, his strength well nigh 
gone. 

It was with difficulty that I got him 
around to the door and into the house, 
where peace had come at last. 

We stood apart from the bed while 
another old mammy, with an air of con- 
sciously superior qualification, applied 
various mysterious tests to the limp 
body. After several minutes she slowly 
raised her eyes over her spectacles, keep- 
ing her ear still close to the parted lips, 
saying, 

““She’s dead, dead as dah nail in ’e 
doah.” 

I have smiled since then at the soften- 
ing of the tense lines of his face, and the 
long, faint sigh of relief with which 
Enoch followed the woman's finger to 
the clenched door-nail. 

But with the slow lifting of the long- 
borne burden of fear came more heavily 
the burden of unfeigned sorrow. Loos- 
ening his hand from mine he moved to 
the bed, and sinking heavily buried his 
face in the pillow beside that of the dead, 
and wept silently save for the childish 
sobbing. 

Then, as not before, I understood what 
that love is that lives not on the requital 
of other love, but feeds itself like the 
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sun, and though despised “faileth not ;” 
without which the faith that moveth 
mountains is “ nothing.” 

It was some minutes before my cooler 
judgment asserted itself, and made me 
mindful of the excessive strain on the 
old man’s shattered powers. 

But that strain had already exceeded 
the remnant of strength. To my words 
he gave no response, and when, with 
Abraham’s help I got him into the other 
room of the cabin, he sank on the dirty 
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pallet quite unconscious. 

The village doctor was at once sent for, 
but when he came the faithful soul had 
passed beyond human care. 

Husband and wife were laid side by 
side, where they slept under one coarse 
shroud, until on the morrow the under- 
taker laid them both in one grave. 

When I reached home it was to bring 
to Kate a personal sorrow, and to Patty 
her first taste of the cup of Grief. 

William H. McDougall. 





A MODERN PRODIGAL. 


Worse was mine than the Prodigal’s wandering 
(He who in rioting ran to waste), 

I who have been love’s birthright squandering 
On the dry sands of a life of haste. 


He for women and wine and laughter 
Flung the yellow adown the wind; 
But I—I was only groping after 
Further blindness, who now was blind. 


Siren’s kisses nor blood-red chalices 
Wooed me wander, nor gave excuse; 
Not e’en with the plea of Pleasure’s fallacies 
Argues my heart for its wasted use. 


Only working—working and blundering 
On in the treadmill of every day, 
Proud of the slavery—never wondering 
if hearts could live “in a business way.” 


And now too late when the skies are hardening, 
I turn for a light that has ceased to shine. 
He could go home to his father’s pardoning, 
7 must’ stay with my husks and swine! 


Chas. F. Lummts. 








THE general reader finds in ancient 
books of great fame a fertile field of dis- 
appointment. It isa common experience, 
upon taking up a work that has been a 
landmark in the history of literature for 
centuries, to wonder how it acquired its 
reputation. 

In the case of argumentative or con- 
troversial productions, whether political, 
religious, or social, the explanation read- 
ily suggests itself. The world has simply 
moved up bodily to the position of the 
then reformers. The heresies of today 
are the commonplaces of tomorrow. If 
the progress of right opinion rivals the 
glacier in sloth, it also resembles the 
movement of the glacier in that it bears 
along, without perceptible effort or 
strain, all things and institutions on the 
surface, conveying them under a new 
sky and into a different environment, 
without any realizing sense of change. 
The books that seemed to our fathers 
so revolutionary, so infidel, so diabolical, 
we dismiss with a smile, feeling as if the 
author were fighting windmills. Why 
is he endeavoring to prove, at such ex- 
penditure of logic, what no man in his 
senses would ever for a moment dispute? 
As an illustration, re-read Milton’s Are- 
opagitica, with profound reverence for 
the author, and commisergtion for him 
that his earthly lot was cast in such 
times. 

Literary productions, where the artis- 
tic purpose is the dominant one,—poems, 
dramas, novels,—fall into a different 
category. Here, usually; the bar to sym- 
pathetic enjoyment is the reader’s lack 
of dramatic sense. Works that portray 


the men or lay bare the hearts ot a past 
age, require one to put himself back in 
imagination into such age, and become 
for the nonce its citizen. 


It is impos- 
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sible, for instance, to appreciate Dante, 
or account for him as an overshadowing 
literary phenomena, until you have to an 
extent become Dante, and looked out 
through his eyes on the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

It is the purpose of this paper to treat 
of two old books, which in an exceptional 
manner attract the modern reader. They 
are widely different in character,— Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron and Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia. The reason for associat- 
ing them is that they appeal to us with 
the same living interest as the latest 
novel or treatise. 

The introduction to The Decameron 
contains a graphic description of the 
plague in Florence in 1348. “It has been 
observed also, whilst two or three priests 
have walked before a corpse With their 
crucifix, that two or three sets of porters 
have fallen in with them; and where 
they knew but of one dead body, they 
have buried six, eight, or more ; nor were 
there any to follow and shed a few tears 
over them ; for things were come to that 
pass that men’s lives were no more re- 
garded than the lives of so many beasts.” 
In this condition of affairs it chanced 
that “Seven ladies, all in deep mourn- 
ing, as most proper for that time, had 
been attending divine service in the 
church of Santa Maria Novello, where 
they formed the whole congregation.” 
They conceive the idea of retiring to a 
suburb where they may be comparatively 
safe from infection, and also, by cheer- 
ful and normal living, further avert the 
danger of disease. Very opportunely, 
while their plan is forming, three young 
men, acquaintances of some of the ladies, 
enter the church. After some charac- 
teristically feminine misgivings, these 
gentlemen are invited to join the pro- 
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posed community, and accept with alac- 
rity. In order to kill time during exile 
the ladies and their escorts narrate the 
tales which make up the Decameron. 
The yarn-spinning is interspersed with 
songs, most of them perfunctory love 
canzonets, trite both as to sentiment and 
language. It is not related whether or 
not Boccaccio, with the proverbially per- 
verse self-estimate of authors, thought 
himself a great poet, and, incidentally, 
a fairly good raconteur. Posterity, while 
forgetting all about his poetry, has justly 
pronounced him the greatest story-teller 
who ever lived. His only possible rival 
is Scheherezade; and no juster praise 
could be accorded the Decameron than 
to call it the Arabian Nights for Grown 
Up Children. Without drawing upon 
the supernatural, and though depicting 
the ordinary men and women of his day, 
Boccaccio exercises the same enchant- 
ment upon the mature reader that Sche- 
herezade sways over the little ones, with 
all the resources of Wonderland at her 
beck. This alone is what preserves the 
Decameron in perennial youth. 

When we come to test it by the stan- 
dards of today, we find that its merits 
are sterling, but elementary. It evinces 
three of the primevally important liter- 
ary qualities, invention, or the power of 
plot-building, humor, and pathos. Cer- 
tainly many later works have surpassed 
the Decameron in pathos, and not a few 
subsequent productions have excelled it 
in humor.. In the power of simple in- 
vention, however, it still stands une- 
qualled. The fact is not overlooked that 
Boccaccio, like Shakspere, adapted and 
re-told many tales that in somewhat sim- 
ilar forms existed before he was born. 
If he had not re-told them they would 
never have come down to us. It was 
just in the re-telling that the immortal- 
izing genius came out. The writer 
chanced some time ago upon an edition 
of Boccaccio which had been condensed 
for the cheap market. The stories had 
been pruned in such a manner that noth- 
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ing but the narrative of bare facts re- 
mained. They constituted only a pro- 
saic account of so many intrigues, adul- 
teries, and murders; and nothing could 
be more monotonous or disgusting. But, 
if we turn to the real Decameron, we 
find that, while there is similarity, there 
is never sameness, and that we could 
never possibly mistake one novel for 
another. Nearly all of them deal with 
lovers’ intrigues ; and yet what infinite 
variety, how absolutely is each episode 
differentiated from all the others! This 
result is not due to any marked differ- 
ence in the.characters. They are the 
same throughout. There is the gay, 
unfaithful wife ; the jealous, stupid hus- 
band ; the brilliant young gallant ; the 
incontinent, hypocritical priest; the 
stern parent, loving the honor of his 
family. These are the types recurring 
again and again; and rarely are any in- 
dividual traits evolved to distinguish 
members of the same type from each 
other. The power of characterization, 
as we understand it, is a modern devel- 
opment. Even in sucha standard work 
as Tom Jones there is only one real char- 
acter, — Squire Weston. He, while of 
course a representative of a type, is also- 
a flesh and blood man. He was com- 
paratively easy to draw, because pro- 
nounced and animal like, with no intel- 
lectual aspirations or complex emotions. 
The other characters of Fielding are like 
those of the Decameron, mere specimens 
of a given class without any real person- 
ality. By the higher form of literary 
invention, then, — by here a bright bit 
of conversation, there an unusual, but 
not unnatural, incident, again original 
reflections by the author, which give 
complexion to acts performed by the 
persons represented,—a boundless va- 
riety and freshness are imparted to sev- 
eral scores of tales. Men of genius of 
all nationalities have paid the greatest 
possible tribute to Boccaccio’s one re- 
markable faculty, by borrowing his nov- 
els as the foundation for later works. 
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Boccacio’s humor has already been 
mentioned. There is much humor, as 
well as sparkling wit, in the incidental 
dialogues; but as the novels are not 
dramatic in form, the conversational 
humor is not of as fine quality as that 
displayed in placing characters in ridic- 
ulous situations. 

The young priest may be the same 
person in two distinct tales; but the 
circumstances of his separate amours 
are so different that one would hardly 
suspect his personal identity. The great- 
ness of Boccaccio’s humor is, therefore, 
in direct proportion to his literary in- 
vention. There is this also to be said 
for his humor, that, although he lived in 
a lewd age, he never reveled in mere 
obscenity. In such respect his work is 
in commendable contrast with that of 
Congreve and his‘contemporaries. Boc- 
caccio’s tales are often salacious in plot, 
incidents, and even in dialogue ; but, if 
our moral sense is utterly ignored, at 
least our zesthetic sensibility is never 
shocked by vulgar nastiness. Boccaccio 
was a gentleman, and it was impossible 
for him to be anything else when he 
took up his pen. If he had lived ata 
later period, he could be justly con- 
demned asa guilder of vice. As it is, 
he must be regarded as a faithful painter 
of the social life of his day, except that 
he probably adorned with comparative 
decency everything he touched. He 
has certainly extracted the loathsome- 
ness from vice; and this in itself isa 
great service to the literary student, as 
well as to the general reader, who, 
bound by the spell of its literary and 
humorous inventiveness, will never lay 
the Decameron away unfinished. 

Boccaccio’s pathetic tales are his 
most widely known works at the present 
day. This does not by any means prove 
that they are the greatest of his novels, 
but merely shows that, being freest from 
broad incidents and talk, they are least 
objectionable. Even in the best of them, 
animal propensity is never quite sub- 
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limated into human love. The lovers 
are faithful to one anotherto the extreme 
of desperation. Juiiet-like suicides 
abound. But such violent amatory dem- 
onstrations are but an additional indica- 
tion of the brutish passion at the foun- 
dation of every lover’s feeling. As the 
sweetest and most nearly pure of the 
pathetic episodes, should be mentioned 
that of Federigo and Monna Giovanna, 
which Longfellow has versified under 
the name of The Falcon of Sir Federigo ; 
the story of The Basil Pot, which forms 
the basis of Keat’s Isabella; and the 
narrative of the love and sad fate of the 
daughter of Tancred, Prince of Salerno, 
which has, perhaps, been most popular 
of all with subsequent romancers and 
poets. The first of these tales is as free 
from pruriency as anything Boccaccio 
ever wrote. There is even a flavor of 
romantic tenderness in the sacrifice of 
a falcon the gallant loved for a lady he 
loved better. In the history of both Isa- 
bella and Tancred’s daughter, the semi- 
savage nature of the bereaved damsel is 
shown by the fact that she cherishes her 
dead lover’s heart, which in each instance 
she has been able to procure. The final 
conversation between Tancred and his 
daughter also stamps the production as 
one of arude era. She excuses her in- 
trigue with her lover by a recital of 
motives, in which the sentimental and 
the frankly sensual are inextricably 
mixed. Nevertheless, The Decameron 
contains many hints of unselfish devo- 
tion, and some instances of conscientious 
loyalty in attachment, which indicate 
that even then better times were her- 
alded by the clean lives of exceptional 
people. 

The history of literature shows that 
the construction of imaginary common- 
wealths has been a much favored occu- 
pation. Human nature fortunately has 
always had ideals, and this species of 
composition offered a natural form of 
expression for them. Of one class of 
such works Plato’s Republic is the most 
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famous example. He does not construct 
a new world as a dramatic poet writes a 
play. He is analytical rather than syn- 
thetical. He criticises existing affairs, 
and describes the different though cor- 
responding institutions that should pre- 
vail in an ideal government. There is, 
however, a second group wherein much 
dramatic and creative power is evinced, 
and all the externals of the imaginary 
community are portrayed. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia is the acutest and most 
valuable of these productions. 

It was written before every nook and 
corner of the world had been explored, 
and its underlying fable, which so many 
subsequent authors imitated, was there- 
fore sufficiently plausible to support the 
fanciful superstructure. A voyager came 
unexpectedly toan island hitherto undis- 
covered, where he was introduced to the 
perfect State. Sir Thomas More pos- 
sessed sufficient invention to give objec- 
tive existence to the community of 
Utopia. The dramatic illusion is well 
preserved throughout. We abandon our- 
selves submissively to the recital which 
the traveler Raphael gives of his obser- 
vations, without being jarred back into 
prosaic actualities by any chance ana- 
chronism. Still, this is comparatively a 
small achievement, and moreover, there 
are other works that in creative ingenu- 
ity surpass the Utopia. Swift imagines 
four new worlds, physically very differ- 
ent from, yet analogous to, the real 
world. In points of mechanical inven- 
tiveness Gulliver’s Travels excel not 
only the Utopia, but all other produc- 
tions of what might be termed the quasi- 
dramatic school. But this concession 
leads naturally to the contrast between 
the thought and purpose of Gulliver and 
of the Utopia. If one writes a fable for 
grown-up children, the inevitable test to 
be applied is, not how much does the 
fable amuse, but how much pith is there 
in the fabula docet. On this score the 
palm would be without hesitation award- 
ed to More. There is in Gulliver much 
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cynical, often acute, criticism of existing 
institutions. The King of Brobdingnag, 
for example, points out many absurdities 
in English life. But rarely does Swift 
rise above the level of the trenchant sat- 
irist. In the Utopia, on the other hand, 
we find asa rule positive suggestiveness, 
instead of bare condemnation. From the 
particular fact narrated generalizations 
are drawn, as valuable to the modern 
reader as to the author’s contemporaries. 
There is even a keener analysis than 
Swift’s, but free from the Dean’s caustic 
sting. And there is always a vein of 
sympathetic, progressive thought, which 
stimulates without embittering. Tosum 
up More’s great qualities in a phrase, 
he was an original thinker about prac- 
tical life. After the lapse of three cen- 
turies he continues to be an eminent 
member of that school of writers which 
includes Montaigne, Bacon, Chesterfield, 
Addison, and Curtis. A few illustrations 
taken at random will show the prevail- 
ing character of that thought. 

“QOne rule observed in their council, 
is never to debate a thing on the same 
day in which it is first proposed; for 
that is always referred to the next meet- 
ing, so that men may not rashly, and in 
the heat of discourse, engage themselves 
too soon, which might bias them so much 
that, instead of consulting the good of 
the public, they might rather study to 
support their first opinions, and by a 
perverse and preposterous sort of shame 
hazard their country, rather than en- 
danger their own reputation, or venture 
the being suspected to have wanted fore- 
sight in the expedients that they at first 
proposed.” 

“They wonder much to hear that 
gold, which in itself is so useless a thing, 
should be everywhere so much esteemed, 
that even man, for whom it was made, 
and by whom it has its value, should be 
thought of less value than this metal.” 

“A life of pleasure is either a real 
evil, and in that case we ought not to 
assist others in their pursuit of it, but 











on the contrary, to keep them from it all 
we can, as from that which is most 
hurtful and deadly; or, if it is a good 
thing, so that we not only may but ought 
to help others to it, why then ought not 
a man to begin with himself?” 

“Nor can they comprehend the pleas- 
ure of seeing dogs run after a hare, more 
than of seeing one dog run after an- 
other ; for if the seeing them run is that 
which gives the pleasure, you have the 
same entertainment to the eye on both 
these occasions ; since that is the same 
in both cases: but if the pleasure lies in 
seeing the hare killed and torn by the 
dogs, this ought rather to stir pity, that 
a weak, harmless and fearful hare should 
be devoured by strong, fierce and cruel 
dogs.” 

“Tf any man imagines that there is 
real happiness in these enjoyments ”— 
z.¢., pleasures of the table, etc.—“he 
must then confess that he would be the 
happiest of all men if he were to lead 
his life in perpetual hunger, thirst, and 
itching, and by consequence in perpetual 
eating, drinking, and scratching himself ; 
which anyone may easily see would be 
not only a base but a miserable state of 
life.” 

Speaking of unbelievers in the ortho- 
dox religion of the Utopians, it is nar- 
rated that 

“ They never raise any that hold these 
maxims, either to honors or offices, nor 
employ them in any public trust, but 
despise them, as men of base and sordid 
minds: yet they do not punish them, 
because they lay this down as a maxim, 
that a man cannot make himself believe 
anything he pleases ; nor do they drive 
any to dissemble their thoughts by 
threatenings, so that men are not tempt- 
ed to lie by disguising their opinions.” 

It would be difficult to find any words 
uttered in a past century which sound 
more like a voice of today than the sim- 
ple phrase “ A man cannot make himself 
believe anything he pleases.” The practi- 
cal, if not avowed, theory of the theolo- 
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gians was that a man was to be held more 
responsible for his opinions than for his 
vices. If I grasp my left wrist with my 
right hand and strike, the blow is the 
act of the right hand, though the ieft 
hand comes in contact with the thing 
struck. Bya similar process the human 
will was supposed to be capaple of hand- 
cuffing the intellect, and making the 
latter act and believe as impelled. The 
idea that the intellect is to admit truth 
with the same open hospitality with 
which the eye takes in light, and say 
without coercion what colors the world 
wears, issomething distinctively modern. 
The germ of our latter day thought-free- 
dom is wrapped up in the aphorism, “ A 
man cannot make himself believe any- 
thing he pleases.” 

There are many things that suggest a 
comparison between More and Francis 
Bacon. They were undoubtedly the 
greatest abstract thinkers upon practi- 
cal life in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From such category must of 
course be excluded Shakspere and other 
dramatic poets, the pointedness of 
whose reflections upon particular phases 
of life is due to the suggestiveness of 
the concrete models before them, al- 
though the same were also their own 
creations. Bacon and More were men 
of affairs; observers and students of 
men. Bacon also wrote an Ideal Com- 
monwealth, the New Atlantis, which con- 
tains at least one direct allusion to the 
Utopia. We miss from Bacon’s produc- 
tion the absolute impersonality, the al- 
most machine-like judiciality, which 
make the Utopia read not like the ut- 
terance of a man, but as the deliverance 
of an oracle. Furthermore, in its reflec- 
tions upon human nature, the New At- 
lantis is inferior to the Utopia, both as 
regards acuteness and profundity. The 
New Atlantis contains much outgrown, 
dogmatictheology,which does not become 
valuable through the fact that itis stretch- 
ing out tentacles towards science. The 


dreams of scientific advancement were 
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remarkable for the day, but the actuali- 
ties of our present life have far out- 
stripped Bacon’s forecast. The reader 
may, however, be a little startled to learn 
that he was far-seeing enough to ad- 
vocate vivisection. 

“We have also parks, and enclosures 
of all sorts, of beasts and birds ; which 
we use not only for view or rareness, but 
likewise for dissections and trials, and 
thereby may take light which may be 
wrought upon the body of man. Where- 
in we find.many strange effects ; as con- 
tinuing life in them, though divers 
parts, which you account vital, be per- 
ished and taken forth; resuscitating of 
some that seem dead in appearance, and 
the like. We try also all poisons and 
other medicines upon them, as well of 
chirurgery as physic.” 

But if in the New Atlantis Bacon had 
a different purpose in view, in his essays 
he meets More on common ground as a 
social observerandanalyst. Thethoughts 
about life both in Bacon’s Essays and 


the Utopia are so crystalline in their 
truth that they have the appearance of 
having been quite obvious, after one has 
read them. Very soon, however, the 
realization comes that here is offered a 
proof of Lowell’s fine assertion, 


‘** Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling ‘in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 


Truth is the soul’s foreordained affin- 
ity; they greet one another with the 
lover’s query, “ Where hast thou stayed 
so long?” The average man is accord- 
ingly prone to appropriate truth, as if he 
had come into part of his own, without 
alloting due credit to the originality of 
the thinker who supplied it. It seems 
like irony of destiny that More, such a 
large portion of whose voluminous writ- 
ings were upon polemical subjects of 
transitory interest, should have contrib- 
uted practically as much to the world’s 
stock of current literature as Bacon, the 
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philosopher and scientist. One would 
be deficient in sense of proportion who 
contended that in the history of the 
growth of the human spirit Bacon is not 
the larger figure. Bacon, if not the 
father, was at least the rediscoverer of 
the inductive method of thought. His 
services to exact science at its very foun. 
dation are immeasurable. But it was of 
the essence of his teachings that his own 
works should be superseded. It was 
inevitable not only that new experiments 
should change the whole aspect of s¢i- 
ence as he knew it, but that even his 
theoretical principles, as to research and 
ratiocination, should suffer gradual mod- 
ification until their original identity was 
lost. Our debt to him is none the smaller 
because most of his writings are super- 
annuated. As well might it be argued 
that Political Economy owes nothing to 
Adam Smith. Fortunately Bacon con- 
sidered the meditations upon practical 
life, known as his Essays, worthy of 
preservation. Many of them were re- 
written, and added to in his later years ; 
and these sublime distillations of com- 
mon sense have preserved him as a tang 
ible power, and saved him from fading 
into a mere name. 

The most difficult problem of the Uto- 
pia is how to reconcile its authorship 
with its author. Reasoning a priort, the 
argument would be much more convin- 
cing that More could not have written 
the work, than any of the similar argu- 
ments advanced by the advocates of the 
Shakspere-Bacon myth. We are told 
that “ More was at heart a monk. He 
wore a prickly hair shirt to mortify the 
flesh, he scourged himself with a knotted 
cord, he practised the penance, and he 
appeals to miraculous relics as the evi- 
dence of his faith.” He left abundant 
writings to show that he was a theolog- 
ical bigot ; and so far from believing in 
thought-freedom in practice, he seems 
to have regarded with complacency the 
burning of heretics. The greatness of 
the Utopia consists largely in a quality 
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which is the very last one to be expected 
from such a man. It is untrammeled by 
prejudice of any sort, uncolored by any 
system of theology, unhampered by any 
authority. It is the product of pene- 
trative, analytical thought turned upon 
practical life as with the white rays of 
sunlight. D’Israeli has forcibly observed 
that in composing the Utopia, More 
“was writing not only above his own 
age, but as it afterward appeared above 
himself.” 

The author of the Amenities offers 
some help in explaining the apparent 
contradiction between the man and his 
masterpiece: “The sincerity of his no- 
tions may be traced in his own simple 
habits, his opinions in conversation, and 
the tenor of his invariable life. His con- 
tempt of outward forms and personal 
honors, his voluntary poverty, his fear- 
lessness of death— all thesé afford ample 
evidence that the singularity of the man 
himself was as remarkable as the work 
he produced.” 

These considerations would sufficient- 
ly account for the personal temperament 
behind the book, but it is a temperament 
which the most narrow minded enthusi- 
ast and the loftiest stoical philosopher 
might have in common. How could such 
clearness of mental vision be displayed 
by one whose other writings and practi- 
cal principles show him to have been a 
fanatic? Lord Bacon had deplorable 
weaknesses. He was vain, fond of place 
and display, and loved to be a conspicu- 
ous object of adulation. Still, it is easy 
to see how his failings of character could 
exist side by side with histhinking faculty 
without vitiating it. They are superficial 
vices, and do not necessarily affect the 
source of intellectual life. But how could 
a man that felt anything but abhorrence 
for punishing people for non-conformity 
in opinion think the thoughts of the 
Utopia, even though he regarded them 
as mere speculations? Here is an in- 
stance of that duality of self within the 
same human consciousness which has al- 
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ways been a favorite theme of moralists, 
and with another phase of which Mr, 
Stevenson's celebrated romance deals, 
We know that More was a constitu- 
tional jester, indulging in mirth at sea- 
sonable as well as unseasonable times. 
The humorous element crops out occa- 
sionally in Utopia. Contrary to the 
usual rule, it was probably a gain for it 
that it was written in Latin. The fact 
that More could not in a dead language 
be quite spontaneous must have tended 
to restrain his jocosevein. Its criticisms 
are often pointed with humor, but there 
is not enough of the comic to prevent 
one from taking the book seriously. 
Judging from the wayward fancy dis- 
played in many polemical passages in 
English, it is probable that if More had 
used the vernacular in his greatest work, 
he would have lowered its dignity and 
detracted from its thoughtful serenity 
by cracking jokes. It is possible, how- 
ever, that his humorous disposition af- 
fords a hint towards the solution of the 
psychological anomaly above considered. 
Beyond a doubt More had a phenomenal 
faculty of perception and abstract 
thought. But in addition to this, his 
love of fun must have kept his heart per- 
petually young, and therefore his mind 
ever open to new views of life. A strong 
sense of humor, in conjunction with oth- 
er faculties, often helps materially in 
making its possessor judicial, by con- 
stantly correcting his prejudices. Cer- 
tainly, much of its author’s immortally 
youthful nature passed into the Utopia. 
In one of his pithy digressions, Mr. 
Lowell remarks that he had long ago 
satisfied himself, “by a good deal of 
dogged reading, that every generation is 
sure of its own share of bores without 
borrowing from the past.” We may 
even dismiss from consideration the out- 
and-out bores, and go further. Howdif- 
ficult it is to read, except from a sense 
of duty, or to satisfy curiosity, many of 
the world’s acknowledged masterworks ! 
Lack of capacity or frivolity of tempera- 
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ment is by no means a fair explanation 
of the absence of warm appreciation 
of some of these books. 

The books in question. may have ac- 
complished great results or charmed 
thousands in their day. But in all prob- 
ability the present reader stands abreast 
or ahead of such results, or his standards 
of taste are utterly different from those 
of his grandfather. There are so many 
writers whose title to the niches they 
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occupy in the Temple of Fame we all 
believe it would be sacrilege to question ; 
yet we do not wish to have their pro- 
ductions at our elbow, as we do the books 
in which we find thoughts fitted to our 
own needs, or sympathetically recognize 
our own life. But if the Decameron or 
the Utopia were taken from us, many of 
us would feel that the too narrow circle 
of beloved, confidential friends had been 
irreparably broken. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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Cast away indefinitely at some isolat- 


ed frontier post, — cut off from all the 
variety that make life worth living, my 
mind, in my twilight musings, reverts 
to the scenes of my youth, rose-tinted 
by the morning sunbeams. © It ceases to 
speculate in that mystical lore of age 
which sees coming events cast their 
shadows before, and fond memory loves 
to bring back the dear friends of the 
long ago, who, like the days in which 
they lived, are dead. From among the 
thick layers of the fast accumulating 
mist of years dim eidola grow into shape, 
and the sound of loved voices comes 
from afar, growing stronger and stron- 
ger as they come nearer and nearer 
through the corridors of time. 

Tonight the western sky is lurid with 
the lightning’s flash, and the rumbling 
of thunder afar off, still muffled by the 
distance, comes nearer and nearer. The 
sighs of the evening breeze have changed 
into howls and shrieks, as the hurricane 
sweeps in headlong fury over the almost 
boundless solitudes surrounding me, and 


the strife of the elements overshadowing 
my meditations imparts a somber hue 
to my recollections. 

I stand anew upon manhood’s thresh- 
old, beholding through the wide-opened 
portals of fate the uprising of the North 
to accept the gage of battle, and decide 
on stricken fields whether our country 
shall remain a nation, with a destiny of 
promise for mankind, or become a mere 
agglomeration of petty sovereign states, 
pregnant with future woe in their an- 
tagonism. The rush of the storm is the 
martial tread of innumerable feet strik- 
ing the ground in unison, and the co- 
horts of the Union, dim and spectral like 
an array of ghosts, defile before me, el- 
bow to elbow and shoulder to shoulder, 
with colors waving, fronting with stern 
resolve towards the coming foe. In the 
lulls in the storm I hear the hum of a 
multitude of voices, sounding like the 
roar of the ocean lashed by the wind, or 
the sonorous notes of a powerful organ 
in some vast cathedral, commingling in 
a national anthem whose burden is the 
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hail of the Roman gladiator entering the 
arena todie: Ave, ave,—morituri te 
salutant. 

Here and there, scattered through the 
solid phalanxes steadily advancing, I 
recognize the forms and faces of school 
chums and college classmates ; and as 
they beckon to-me with extended finger 
I take my place by their side in the 
closed-up ranks, and move forward with 
them,—an infinitessimal part of a migh- 
ty whole. The rumbling of the thunder 
becomes the roll of musketry, swelling 
louder and louder as the storm advances, 
and the lightning’s bolt is the crash of 
batteries opening all around, tearing 
bloody lanes through the serried ranks 
as they move forward with the flag above 
them. The haze of the tempest is the 
smoke overhanging the field, and 
through it as it rises or settles I see the 
swaying to and fro, like a strong man 
reeling, of the long lines of battle as they 
advance cheering to the charge or fall 
back sullenly. The voices of the storm 
are shouts of victory and cries of des- 
pair blending in my ears, and in the 
steam rising from the ground as the cool 
rain strikes the parched earth, I smell 
the fumes of hot blood permeating the 
air. Oh! how thickly they fall all 
around me, the playmates of my boy- 
hood and the friends of my youth, torn 
up with gaping wounds! And yet how 
calm and peaceful they look under the 
lightning’s flash, with their pale faces 
upturned to the sky in the long swath 
of death — as if they had lain down to 
rest when their duty was done. But 
while they rest, others fill their places, 
and the task goes on to a safe ending; 
for across and over the long rows of the 
dead, lying as they fellthrough the storm 
of shot and shell, the hurrahs and the 
yells,sturdily borne aloft by strong hands 
and brave hearts, the flag still waves and 
moves on. From Mill Springs to Nash- 
ville, from Atlanta to the sea, on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific; above the 
clouds on Lookout’s stormy brow, and in 
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the fever-haunted swamps of the Flor- 
idas and the lower Rio Grande, it moves 
victoriously onward all along the line; 
leaving in its wake the graves of those 
who died that their country might live. 

Many years have :lready passed since 
then. Tended by loving hands, the 
green grass grows, and the flowers 
bloom all over the land, on the graves 
of friend and foe. The dead past has 
buried its own dead, but the voice of 
lamentation is not yet hushed in Ramah, 
and memory still weeps like Rachel over 
the graves. 

Mine are scattered all over the far 
South, and the last resting place of 
many a dear friend and brother-in-arms 
has become obliterated with time. But 
the nooks in the sheltered vales, the 
sunny slopes on the hillsides, the narrow 
benches in the miasma-laden swamps, 
where we laid them to sleep their last 
sleep under the tall sycamores, hung 
with pendant moss, are as fresh in my 
mind now as then. And in that sleep 
of theirs there must be dreams in which 
they too remember, for they come back 
to me as often as I go back to them. 
They have not grown old like me, for 
they look as young as when I saw them 
last. Their eyes are undimmed by age, 
and the time has left no spiderwebs upon 
the dear faces. There is no mumbling 
in the strong young voices that once 
rang like clarions on the field; and the 
laugh whose reckless mirth made light 
of hardship and danger, and cheered 
the camp-fire at night, is as contagious 
as ever. The same old idiosyncrasies 
that were the spice, and sometimes the 
bane, of our lives still cling to them. 
Tom joins issue with me, and I crack 
jokes with Dick, while Harry, the jolly 
mischief maker, gets us all at logger- 
heads with oneanother. “Old Silurian ” 
John fossilizes me with his geology and 
the long lives of toads in the old red 
sandstone. He sees remains of glaciers 
in every moraine and morass we come 
across, and when I am half frozen with 
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his north pole stories, he thaws me again 
with a punch ontheribs. “Regulations” 
Sam takes me out grand-rounding, ac- 
cording to the book, and when some 
ereenhorn of a sentry, on post near some 
old graveyard, and half frightened to 
death, takes me for a ghost, and drives 
at me with a minie ball which carries off 
a lock of my hair, he blows him up for 
not being a better shot after all his tar- 
get practice, and threatens to court mar- 
tial him for neglect of duty in not mak- 
ing a real ghost of me,— which the 
scoundrel faithfully promises to do the 
next time he catches me fooling at 
midnight among other people’s tombs. 
“Fiery” Martin, my old staff chum, red- 
faced and red-headed, despite his efforts 
to make us believe that his hair was 
auburn, and that the glow on his cheeks 
was the rosy hue of health, still teases 
me with his practical jokes, in which, 
from the commanding general down to 
the drummer boy, we all came in for our 
share, with an impartiality worthy of 
admiration. 

O, days of my youth, come back, O 
come back to me, with the dear friends 
of old, with Mart, dear Mart, like the 
Douglas, tender and true, my favorite 
among them all. 

When the fall of Sumter fired the 
northern heart, and the grand rally was 
made around the flag, Martin and I found 
ourselves on the staff of an Indiana reg- 
iment, he as quartermaster and I as ad- 
jutant. We were both young, hardly 
out of our teens, but we thought our- 
selves old enough in mind and body to 
act according to our convictions, and ren- 
der service in the field for the country 
under whose care we had been fostered. 

After all these years my first meeting 
with him is still vivid to my mind. 

The headquarters of the regiment, 
then in process of formation, had been 
established at Indianapolis, and I had 
just reported to pay my respects to the 
Colonel on whose staff I had’ been ap- 
pointed, when the office door was thrown 
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open, and a fine, soldierly-looking, tall 
young man, of about my own age, with 
reddish hair and glowing cheeks, and 
a bold, decided appearance generally, 
rushed in impetuously with : 

“Good morning, Colonel, how are you 
this morning, sir?” 

And saluting briskly with the tips of 
his fingers to the visor of his cap, he 
threw it on a desk near at hand. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Martin. 
Let me make you acquainted with your 
fellow staff officer, Mr. T——-, the adju- 
tant.” 

Mr. Martin reached over with his 
strong right hand in the gladsome im- 
petuosity that appeared tu be his normal 
state, and took hold of mine with a grip 
that brought tears of anguish into my 
eyes, for it felt as if wedged ina split 
log. 

“ How are you, old chappie— glad to 
see you— how's your conostrophy this 
fine morning ?” 

Before I could make any reply to this 
strange query, which puzzled me exceed- 
ingly, the Colonel, who noticed my em- 
barrassment, and who could hardly keep 
from laughing at us two,—for I stood 
dancing now upon one foot and then on 
the other, grimacing with pain and star- 
ing open-mouthed in my astonishment 
at the quartermaster still torturing my 
hand, wondering what he meant,— inter- 
posed with the remark : 

“Mr. Martin’s ways, Mr. T—, are 
peculiarly his own as well as his vocab- 
ulary, to both of which you will doubtless 
become accustomed with time, if you 
have enough patience. He is hurting 
you now, but he does not mean it.” 

Mr. Martin abruptly ceased his pump- 
ing and squeezing, and my feet became 
stationary side by side, while my left 
hand rubbed my right, trying to bring 
it back to its original shape. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. T—,” stam- 
mered the quartermaster exculpatingly 
and somewhat sheepishly, as he noticed 
my action and the frown on my brow, 
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while his ruddy face grew redder and 
~edder in his confusion. “I forget how 
strong I am in my gladness at meeting 
a new friend. Please accept my apology 
and forgive me.” My right hand was 
temporarily paralyzed and unfit for duty, 
but my left did its best to return him his 
squeeze. I liked him already. 

After impressing upon our minds what 
he expected of us in the performance of 
our respective duties, the Colonel, an old 
officer of the regular army, added with 
that courteous dignity that knows no 
refusal —‘*‘ By the way, gentlemen, I 
have taken the liberty of selecting your 
mounts, having had some experience in 
the cavalry before you were born. As 
you now belong to my military family, I 
hope you will accept them with my com- 
pliments and good wishes. Yours, Mr. 
Martin, is the bay one. You will find 
him hitched up to a post in the back 
yard. Would you oblige me by taking a 
look at him, and tell me how you like 
him ?” 

While Martin was away inspecting his 
future charges, the Colonel enumerated 
for my benefit and guidance some of the 
many peculiarities of my coadjutor, 
dwelling especially upon his good points, 
which were even more numerous than 
his eccentricities. He had just ended 
when Martin came in from his inspection 
with a long face. 

“Why so glum looking, Mr. Quarter- 
master,” asked the Colonel, “ Does not 
the horse suit you?” 

“ As to that,” replied Martin with a 
knowing wink at us both, “ I was brought 
up on the old saying never to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, so I only saw his 
back. Do you expect me, Colonel, to 
ride him without saddle or bridle?” 

While I stood dumbfounded at the fel- 
low’s matchless impudence, the Colonel, 
after staring haughtily at him for a mo- 
ment, broke into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, during which he mianaged to 
say while catching his breath: 

“ Our team mules will never starve in 
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the field, Mr. Quartermaster, while in 
your charge, and I hope that you will keep 
the same sharp eyes over our mess. 
Thank you for the reminder. It will 
be attended to. The deficiency was an 
oversight, for which please pardon me. 
Good day, gentlemen.” 

And we left the dear old gentleman 
wiping the tears out of his dear old eyes. 

“Mr. Martin,” I asked, when we 
reached the sidewalk, “ Don’t you think, 
to say the least of it, you were a little 
cheeky ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. T——,” was his an- 
swer, “ we are each a saddle and bridle 
ahead_of the game, which is quite a costly 
one with all the outfitting we must pro- 
cure for the field. The more the old 
Chief gives away out of his abundant 
means the better pleased he is,—so that, 
after all, ] am the one who deserves 
thanks, don’t you see? I'll pay him 
back his horse, bridled and saddled, in 
loyalty and devotion; and I have seen 
enough of you to take my oath that you 
will do likewise. In the meantime, what 
do you say if we go to the theatre to- 
gether tonight with the et ceteras? We 
will not have many more chances, and 
Ill foot the bills.” 

Such was my first introduction to the 
man who was to become the dearest 
friend of my life. 

Organizing the regiment and getting 
it ready for the field kept us pretty busy - 
for some time ; Martin, who as quarter- 
master and commissary had to look out 
for the outfitting of the outer and inner 
man, especially so. Things were pretty 
well mixed, owing tothe haste attendant 
upon the rushing of troops to the front 
as soon as possible, and he was kept on 
his feet from morning till night, running 
from one office to another to procure his 
supplies and get them together. 

He did not mind the hard work, but 
he detested the restraints of discipline ; 
and the punctilio of the regular army 
officers in charge of the different equip- 
ping bureaus,— selected for those duties 
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on account of their experience,—was not 
only ridiculous but absolutely abhorrent 
to him. 

As he expressed it, he was unable to 
see why business could not be transacted 
in a business-like manner, without going 
down on all fours and salaaming like a 
Turk to a man because he wore an eagle 
instead of a bar on his shoulder straps, 
—forgetting that in the military hie- 
rarchy the eagle himself must look up 
at the star looking down upon him like 
a king at a cat. 

General W——, a martinet of the old 
army, had supreme control over all mil- 
itary matters in the State at that time, 
and Martin, in the performance of his 
manifold duties, was brought more or 
less in contact with him. He wasa strict 
disciplinarian, and when sitting at his 
desk in his office he was there to tran- 
sact official business and nothing eise. 
Outside he invariably held to the same 
rule reversed. 

One day Martin, rushing to and fro in 
great hurry ran against him in the street. 

‘‘ Ah, General, well met. You are the 
very man I wanted to see. Have you 
approved my requisition for shoes ?” 

“Who are you, sir,” replied the Gen- 
eral, stiffening up. 

“Me? why you know me as well as I 
do. Quartermaster Martin,—regiment.” 

“Sir,” angrily retorted the General, 
showing his teeth, “ when you desire to 
see me on Official business, call at my 
office, sir ; and don’t you ever dare again, 
sir, to stop me anywhere else for that 
purpose.” And turning growling upon 
his heel he left Martin gazing at his fast 
disappearing back. 

Not long after this the General hap- 
pened to be in great haste about some- 
thing or other, and meeting Martin in 
the capitol park he forgot his own rule, 
and buttonholed him abruptly. 

“By the way, Quartermaster, what 
about those mules ?” 

Martin stared at him perplexedly as if 
trying to remember where he had seen 
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him before, and finally asked, “ Who the 
deuce are you, anyhow?” 

“Me?” thundered the General, “me ? 
What do you mean, sir? I am General 
W ——,, and you know it.” 

“ Ah,” drawled back Martin languidly, 
as if exhausted by his survey of the Gen- 
eral’s face, “I recognize you now. But, 
begging your pardon, General, whenever 
you desire to see meon official business, 
don’t stop me on the street, but call on 
me at my office— Number Io, Fifth 
avenue, Camp Morton, in the old Fair 
grounds. Take the street cars — pass 
right by the door. Good day, sir.” 

And raising his hat politely he turned 
his back upon the General, and left him 
looking at it like a bull at a red flag. 

“You bet your life, Tom,” said Mar- 
tin, still chuckling over it, as he related 
the occurrence to me soon afterwards 
“that old conostrophy got my tit for his 
tat that time, and he won't forget it, 
either.” 

There was a difference with a distinc- 
tion, however, between the General’s tat 
and Martin’s tit, and sure enough the 
General did not forget it, for within an 
hour Martin was placed in arrest for dis- 
respect to the department commander, 
and it took all the influence of our old 
Colonel to get him out of the scrape he 
had got himself into, simply, as he said, 
for following the General’s example, — 
forgetting once more that circumstances 
alter cases, and that he was the cat and 
not the king. 

We passed the winter of ’61-’62 near 
Bardstown, Kentucky, taking part in 
the field exercises of a large camp of in- 
struction commanded by this same Gen- 
eral W ——,, preparatory to the advance 
of the army upon Bowling Green, the 
great western bugbear, at that time, of 
the Southern Confederacy. 

The reports we received from our 
spies in regard to the strength of its 
fortifications were enough to make a 
man run away as fast as his legs could 
carry him, im preference to butting his 
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head against them, no matter how much 
he loved his country. One had seen 
abbatis here, cheveaux de frise there, and 
masked batteries everywhere. Another 
described a chain of forts surreunding 
the place so close to one another that 
even the smallest cat could not get in 
between without leaving his tail behind 
him. All agreed that mines which would 
blow our army sky-high were as thick 
thereabouts as burrows in a prairie dog 
town ; and between them all we were 
half frightened to death at the bare idea 
of having to tackle such an infernal ma- 
chine. 

They were loaning us trouble, how- 
ever, which we were altogether too eager 
to borrow ; for when we came to it some 
months afterwards, and found Beaure- 
gard’s Quaker guns grinning in our faces 
in derision of our credulity, I was so dis- 
appointed in my ambitious dreams of 
winning military laurels by being made 
into mince meat, that I could have cried 
with mortification. And of all their 
vaunted military mines, with their gal- 
leries, and shafts, and other devilish con- 
trivances, so scientifically described, the 
only one that Martin came across was 
an old disused, brush-covered well, into 
which he fell headforemost while rooting 
around in search of military engineering 
knowledge, coming within an ace of 
drowning in it, like a cat in a sack 
pitched head over heels into a muddy, 
slimy pond. A nice kind of death that 
would have been, after all our dreams of 
glory, for an ambitious young soldier! 
He did not get over it for a week, and 
even after that he took very little stock 
in the reports of spies. 

I have forgotten whether General 
W was as much disappointed as we 
were at not getting his head knocked off 
his shoulders at Bowling Green, but I 
still remember with a shiver that he did 
his best at the camp of instruction near 
Bardstown to prepare us for the emer- 
gency. We had drills of all kinds from 
morning till night, and it took nearly all 
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our pay to keepus in shoe leather. We 
formed line of battle in front of our 
camps, to guard against surprises two 
hours before daylight every blessed 
morning, and we remained in ranks at 
order arms, as still as we could be, 
watching for a supposed enemy, who 
never came, until dawn became strong 
enough to enable us to distinguish 
whether a gray horse two hundred 
yards away was a cow or an ass. Early 
to bed and early to rise may make 
people healthy, wealthy, and wise, but if 
any one wishes to see how beautiful the 
rule is in the working, let him try it as 
we did on cold winter mornings, and see 
how he likes it, — especially when the 
early to bed is left out of it, and he has 
to burn midnight oil in order to pass a 
board of examination as to his qualifica- 
tions to go for wool and come back 
shorn, —as happened more than once in 
our after-experience. 

Not satisfied with teaching us Spartan 
sobriety, and how soldiers in the field 
should try to live like gentlemen, and 
get fat and grow strong on a little pork 
and fewer beans, General W—— com- 
pelled Martin and me to assist at a 
hanging, very much against aur inclina- 
tion, and the lesson was so deeply im- 
pressed upon our minds that I have ever 
since carefully avoided all others in my 
way. It happened in this wise: 

A young soldier belonging to a Ken- 
tucky regiment, while hunting in the 
vicinity of the camp, shot a hog rooting 
in the woods. The owner of the hog, a 
man nearly seventy years of age, re- 
proved him for it, saying that he was 
always willing to oblige the soldiers in 
the way of milk, and butter, and garden 
truck, such as he could spare from his 
own needs, but that he did not want his 
hogs shot down in that way. As he 
turned to go back to his house, near by, 
the young man shot him through the 
back, killing him instantly. 

The soldier was arrested, tried before 
a general court martial, and sentenced 
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to be hanged. His regiment petitioned 
the general to have the sentence changed 
to shooting, saying that it would be a 
disgrace to them to have one of their 
number die such an ignominious death. 
General W-. was inflexible, and re- 
fused to make any change in the sen- 
tence — shooting was too good for the 
scoundrel! Very soon after his refusal 
reports began to spread among the 
troops that some lively times might be 
expected at the hanging, as the Ken- 
tucky regiment had made up their 
minds to have the best of the matter by 
shooting the murderer themselves, even 
if they had to do soon the scaffold. The 


only effect of these rumors upon the . 


General was to strengthen his determin- 
ation to give the Kentuckians a taste of 
regular army discipline. 

When the time came for carrying the 
sentence into execution, he caused a 
scaffold to be erected on their own pa- 
rade ground, in front of their camp, and 
directed our regiment to turn out in 


fighting order, with forty rounds of ball 
cartridge to each man, proceed to the 
Bardstown jail, bring the murderer to 
the place selected for his execution, and 
hang him then and there by the neck, 
according to law and precedent, until he 


was dead. When we reached the camp 
on our return with the prisoner, we 
found the whole division drawn up, 
closed in mass without arms, formed 
into a great square around and facing 
the scaffold, with the Kentucky regi- 
ment right in front of it. 

The prisoner, supported on each side 
by two executioners, regularly detailed 
by name in special orders for the per- 
formance of a military duty, ascended 
the scaffold, took his place on the trap 
door, and while the necessary prepara- 
tions were going on our regiment formed 
into a hollow square, with the scaffold in 
the center, facing outwards towards the 
rest of the division. All the arrange- 
ments having been completed, our old 
Colonel’s voice rang out sharply : 
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“ Load with ball cartridge — Load!” 

The ringing metallic sound of the 
rammers striking against the rifle bar- 
rels in driving the bullets home and re- 
turning to their places in the gun stocks 
after the loading was done, came back in 
answer. 

“Ready!” 

The whole regiment, one thousand 
strong, cast about as one man, making a 
quarter face to the right, and the rifles 
were brought to a full cock with two 
sharply defined clicks. 

A short pause and the voice was heard 
once more, not quick and haughty as in 
the word of execution of a military com- 
mand, but solemn and mournful: 

“ Executioners of the law, perform 
your duty.” 

The sound of a sharp blow with a 
hatchet upon wood was heard. The trap 
door upon which the prisoner stood gave 
way from under his feet, and he shot 
through the open trap with a sudden, 
jerky tightening of the rope around his 
throat sickening to behold. A peculiar, 
horrible snap, as his neck broke, a few 
convulsive movements of the legs draw- 
ing themselves up and down, and all was 
over. Justice was satisfied: the mur- 
derer had been hung in accordance with 
the law of the land, and not a man in the 
vast assemblage, hushed in solemn si- 
lence, dared to even wink, with our 
loaded rifles staring them in the face. 

The formation of our regiment witha 
hollow square ready for action, enclosing 
the scaffold and facing away from it, had 
brought its line officers in firing position 
in rear of its double ranks, with the field 
officers and the staff, — Martin and my- 
self,— back of them, and still nearer the 
scaffold. We stood, in fact, within afew 
feet of the platform, and could have 
touched the murderer as he swung in his 
death agonies underneath, after falling 
through the trap. Neither of us two had 
ever seen a hanging before, and we were 
interested lookers on. We wanted to see 
all there was in it, and we did so witha 
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vengeance. As the sickening snap of 
the breaking neck struck our ears, and 
theconvulsivemovements and tremors of 
the suspended body began with a gyra- 
tory motion even more horrible than the 
snap, I saw Martin’s face grow white as 
chalk, and I felt myself sickening with 
my ears buzzing and all the world about 
me turning upside down. We reeled 
like drunken men, and had to clasp 
our arms around the posts supporting 
the platform to keep us from falling. 

It so happened that the curiosity of a 
burly six-footer of an Irishman, in the 
rear rank of the line in our immediate 
front, got the better of his discipline ; 
and turning his head over his left shoul- 
der to look at the struggles of the dying 
man, he discovered our predicament 
and the white faces we were trying so 
hard to hide. 

“ Be jabers!” he muttered loud enough 
for us to hear, “and it’s a nice set of 
staff officers we have to lead us into a 
battle with the inemy, keeling over like 
school girls at ahanging! To hell with 
them, I say!” 

Neither ot us replied: we were both 
too sick to do so; but I saw a wicked 
flash in Martin’s eyes, as he turned his 
head to take a good look at the man as 
if to remember him. 

When the murderer was pronounced 
dead by the medical officers detailed for 
that purpose, a deep grave was dug un- 
der the platform, in which he was laid 
coffinless, the grave refilled on a level 
with the ground, and the scaffold taken 
apart and carted off. All the regiments 
in the division, ours leading, then 
wheeled into column of companies at the 
word of command, and with the bands 
playing a quickstep, marched over the 
grave before breaking off to their re- 
spective camps. But long before the last 
regiment had passed over it, the freshly 
turned up soil, packed solid with the 
tramp of so many feet, was fresh no 
longer and the grave had disappeared 
forever from the eyes of man. - 
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Some time after this, when we got be- 
yond Bowling Green and struck the re- 
treating enemy’s rear, our regiment 
happened to be in advance, holding the 
skirmish line. The firing was sharp and 
the bullets buzzed like swarms of bees 
about our ears. It was all that we could 
do to hold our own, and more than once 
the line came near breaking. The field 
and staff were on foot, and in the very 
hottest part of the fight Martin broke 
away from my side with a yell and made 
a forward dash at one of our men break- 
ing for the rear as fast as he could go. 
The roar of the musketry was almost 
deafening, but above it I heard Martin’s 
voice plainly, shouting at its loudest : 

“Go back to your duty, you long-leg- 
ged scoundrel ; this is no hanging spree, 
but good honest fighting !” 

And with the butt of his revolver 
whisking the man’s ears, he drove him 
forward clear beyond our line, almost 
into the enemy’s hands, and left him 
there to hold his own as best he could 
until our skirmishers came up with him. 

“T say, Tom,” he asked as he leisurely 
joined me again with his hands in his 
pockets, ‘do you remember that fellow? 
None other but our Irish friend at the 
hanging, and I gave him my tit for his 
tat. I wonder if old W will put me 
in arrest this time?” 

After following General Bragg through 
Tennessee and Kentucky in his dash on 
Louisville, where we got in ahead of him 
by sheer hard marching, and foiled his 
plan of invading Indiana and Ohio, com- 
pelling him to turn back whence he 
came empty-handed, our regiment was 
switched off temporarily to Texas. 

At New Orleans, while awaiting 
steamship transportation to Indianola, 
Martin, who made friends everywhere 
he went, had a pretty good time, as he 
generally did when opportunity offered, 
which probably accounted at that time 
for the rosy hue of health, as he called 
the glow on his cheeks, and sometimes, 
very much to his dismay and disgust, on 
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the end of his nose. But the novelty of 
seven colored pousse-cafes and ingeni- 
ously mixed cocktails and gin slings had 
soon worn off, especially after he began 
to notice in himself some unpleasant 
symptoms of after-conviviality, which 
he had once before in his life experi- 
enced. 

He became quite nervous over it, and 
made up his mind to take the pledge of 
total abstinence as an excuse to enable 
him to decline his friends’ urging ; and 
asa staff officer I administered the oath, 
giving him the most iron-clad of them 
all. For a year and a day not a drop of 
intoxicating liquor could pass his lips 
without rendering him liable to go be- 
fore a general court martial and be dis- 
missed from the service. He kept it 


longer than I had expected or required, 
for from that time on to the last day of 
his life he never drank again. 

The steamer that took us down the 
Gulf of Mexico was crowded and the 
officers had to sleep on shakedowns, and 


mattresses laid side by side on the upper 
deck, but as it was summer and the 
nights warm and pleasant, we rather en- 
joyed it, after sleeping so much on the 
bare ground in our campaigning. 

The first night out after leaving the 
Mississippi and entering the Gulf was 
beautiful, and we made the most of it. 
War songs and lively Mexican cancions 
and arietas rose upon the balmy even- 
ing air, under the yellow beams of a 
glorious harvest moon shining down 
brightly upon the smooth blue waves, 
and, as usual, Martin was the very spice 
of life in the party. After smoking our 
last cigar, the mattresses were laid upon 
the deck, and Martin and I occupied the 
same one as bedfellows, as we always 
were at that time. Sleep soon gathered 
all on board under his wing, with the 
exception of the soldiers and sailors on 
duty, and Martin with heavily drooping 
eyelids was gazing upward, lying on his 
back, at the bright constellations shin- 
ing above his face, and listening dream- 
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ily to the regular monotonous strokes 
of the steamer’s beam engine, and the 
whirl of the propelling screw, when, as 
he was gradually falling asleep, a ship 
rat on his travels ran over and across the 
mattresses and shakedowns lying all in 
a row across the deck near the after rail. 

“Tom!” he called, nudging me, al- 
ready dozing off, with his elbow, “did 
you see that rat?” 

“What rat?” I asked, sitting up and 
rubbing my eyes. 

“ Why, the big fellow that ran across 
us just now.” 

“ Nary rat did I see,” I answered, as 
I lay myself down once more to sleep. 

It was not long before the rat on his re- 
turn trip crossed over the sleepers again, 
and as he whisked off swiftly under 
Martin’s nose, he sat up and gave me an- 
other punch in the ribs with his elbow. 

“ Tom, did you see that rat ?” 

“Hang the rat,” I yelled back, angry 
at being roused out of a pleasant dream. 
“No, I did not.” 

Before long the rat, evidently endowed 
with an inquiting mind, or laboring un- 
der a fit of restlessness, again crossed 
over us. 

“Tom,” asked Martin once more with 
another punch, “ did you see that rat ?” 

Now this time I had seen the rat well 
enough to swear to it, but I also sawa 
chance of getting even with Martin for 
his repeated interruptions of my sleep, 
and I answered, “ NoI did not,—there’s 
no such thing on this deck.” 

“ Great God!” murmured Martin hor- 
ror struck, as he fell back on the mat- 
tress, “ I’ve got them again.” 

“Got what again?” I asked, thorough- 
ly awake now. 

“ Snakes in my boots!” moaned back 
Martin from under the blanket in a tone 
of penitent horror. “Tie me up, Tom, 
before I jump overboard — hang New 


Orleans!” 


But although he had a pretty bad night 
of it with that guilty conscience that 
makes cowards of us all, and the awful 
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shadow of dread that hung over him, 
there was no need of tying him up the 
next morning to keep him from jumping 
overboard to escape from those horribly 
fantastic creations that are conceived in 
alcohol and born in “delirium tremens,” 
especially after I assured him, — which 
I had some difficulty in doing, until I 
used the sacred official formula “on 
honor, ’— that the rat was not one of the 
illusory kind. His nerves soon recov- 
ered their pre-Louisiana tone, and he 
was all right again, but he never forgot 
what he considered a very narrow escape 
from the “jim jams.” 

The outcome of this episode in Mar- 
tin’s life surprised me very much. In 
those days he and I were nothing if not 
agnostics, and two such doubting Thom- 
ases could not have been duplicated in 
the Army of the Cumberland. While 
in Texas he became very serious, and 
threw away all his former doubts about 
religion and a hereafter, attending all 
religious meetings with a zeal at which 
I wondered. 

“ Martin,” I asked him one day, “ what 
has become of all your fine rhetoric about 
the irreconcilability of science with the 
Bible, of geology with theology, of na- 
ture and common sense with the blind 
superstition of religious systems con- 
structed by man? and what has become 
of the admirable moral courage of ac- 
knowledging one’s self an infidel despite 
all contumely? Have you given Vol- 
taire, Rousseau and Tom Payne the go- 
by?” 

He pondered for a moment, and’ an- 
swered: “I am still of the same mind 
concerning a frank avowal of one’s hon- 
est opinions in all things, especially so 
in religious matters, when any good can 
be accomplished by so doing. I there- 
fore announce to you, my friend, that I 
have exchanged ‘I don’t know’ for I 
believe,’ and that I have felt much bet- 
ter in every way since I traded off. As 
to the fellows you have mentioned, I 
have had enough of them. They have 
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poisoned my life ever since I began to 
read them. We groped in the dark 
together looking for a nail on which to 
hook our speculations. Now that I have 
found a peg to hang my hat on I pro- 
pose to keep hold of it, even as a specu- 
lation. What would become of friend- 
ship if one had faith in his friends only 
so far as he can see; if he did not judge 
the inside which he cannot see from that 
which he can? But I am not good at 
parables. Let us look at the matter from 
a business standpoint. Suppose I live 
up to the requirements of the religion | 
profess, and suppose you don’t profess 
any at all. If what mine teaches is not 
true, and there is nothing beyond our 
present life, then you and I will be even 
when we get across the river — well off 
one asthe other. But suppose it is true, 
then I will be right side up with care, 
but where will you be? Don’t you see 


that investing in religion, even as a-spec- 

ulation, is good business foresight ?”’ 
Now this may appear foolish and some- 

what profane reasoning to many, but it 


was common horse sense to me, and I 
took a great deal of stock init. It has 
paid me dividends since then. 

Martin and I took part in all the bat- 
tles of the Army of the Cumberland,— 
Perryville, Stone River, Chicamauga, 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Mis- 
sion Ridge and all the others,—never 
having the chance of missing one of 
them. We were both wounded several 
times, recovering from one hard knock 
just in time to get another, and while 
others more fortunate were having all 
sorts of fun between the battles, we were 
generally laid up groaning and moaning 
in some vile field hospital. Such a dog- 
life in catching cuffs and kicks and get- 
ting ready for others had never been 
seen before, as Martin used to growl 
when down on his luck. 

During the long Atlanta campaign, 
when for months the whistle of the bul- 
lets and the shrieks of the shells were 
never out of our ears, it was our fate to 
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be in the front line in storming Kene- 
saw. When the early part of a June 
evening came, on the last day of the 
enemy’s holding of that important posi- 
tion, we had reached within two hundred 
yards of his last breastwork, and it be- 
came imperative for him to dislodge us 
or give it up and fall back. Massing in 
our front, he charged us thrice, being 
repulsed each time, leaving the narrow 
space between us covered with his dead. 
As the shades of night began to fall he 
gathered himself for a last effort, and 
maddened with rage and despair he fell 
upon us like the wolf on the fold. It 
was the only hand-to-hand fight I saw 
during the war, and for months after- 
wards it was the pandemonium of my 
dreams. Almost before we knew it he 
was in our midst, and the bayonets 
clashed in attack and defense. In the 
deepening dusk it was almost impossible 
to distinguish between friend and foe. 
All at once, emerging from the ground 
it seemed to me, a gigantic rebel loomed 


up before me and made a thrust at my 


breast. His bayonet, swerving, passed 
through the sleeve of my coat to bury 
itself in the heart of my orderly fighting 
at my side, who fell dead at my feet, 
breaking the bayonet in his body as he 
fell. Clubbing his musket, the giant 
sprang at me again, and my skull would 
have been cloven from brow to chin had 
not a bullet struck my right knee, caus- 
ing my leg to give way, and as my body 
leaned over to the right the stroke 
glanced off the left side of my head, but 
the blow was still powerful enough to 
kill me for the time being. 

When I came back to life once more, 
it was some time before I could realize 
where I was. The night, it seemed to 
me, had grown bitter cold. I could not 
open my eyes, and the skin over my 
face felt as if drawn tightly, almost pain- 
fuliy, over the cheeks. It was the blood 
of the wound in my head, which had 
coagulated over my face, sealing my eye- 
lids and gluing my lips together so that 
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I could hardly breathe. I felt no acute 
pain, but I was unable to move as I lay 
on my back, and a solemn silence had 
succeeded the terrific sounds of the bat- 
tlefield. Once since then I have been, 
while sick, under the influence of a pow- 
erful opiate, and I experienced precisely 
the same feeling. I was in a dreamy 
stupor, while still retaining my conscious- 
ness. A partial lethargy had overpow- 
ered my body, leaving my mind relatively 
free, and the senses of feeling and hear- 
ing were almost as efficient as before. 

A slight dragging ‘noise, like some 
one or something crawling cautiously up 
the hill towards me, came to my ears, 
and I felt a hand passing slowly over me 
until it reached my face, as if somebody 
was trying to identify me. And then, 
as if coming from afar, I heard a voice: 

“ Tom, are you alive?” 

I tried to answer, but my voice would 
not respond to my will, and my lips re- 
mained sealed. 

Then the voice came again, broken 
and sobbing. 

“Great God! he is dead!” 

And I felt an arm clasping me around 
the neck, and a warm cheek laid against 
my cold one. A pleasant feeling of 
warmth came gradually over my face 
thawing the frozen blood over my lips, 
and I was able to speak : 

“Ts that you, Mart?” 

The form lying at my side gave a 
slight start, and the voice spoke very 
low in my ear: 

“Yes. Speak low; the rebels are 
lying down in line of battle close by, 
behind our old breastwork ; they could 
almost touch us. I am going to drag 
you by the feet down the hill out of 
hearing distance — ready ?” 

“Ves.” 

Martin took hold of my heels and be- 
gan to pull, and at the same time a yell 
of anguish came from between my lips 
and rang through the woods; I had for- 
gotten the bullet in my knee. 

As the echoes of my cry died away in 
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the darkness among the trees, we heard 
a voice close by us saying, “ There is 
another d—d Yank passing in his 
checks!”’ And then I must have faint- 
ed, for when my senses came back to 
me, I was in Martin’s arms, on my way 
as usuai to a field hospital. 

After the fall of Atlanta, we drove 
the Confederate army under Hood, with 
our spurs in its flanks, as far as Love- 
joy Station, when we left it to continue 
its retreat farther south, and returned 
to Atlanta to rest for a few weeks, in 
order to recuperate for more work to 
come next. At Jonesboro’, between the 
two places, where we had a sharp little 
battle, Martin met with an adventure, 
in which, as he told me afterwards, he 
got two tits for one tat, and came out 
ahead of his favorite game. 

The enemy’s skirmishers in advance 
of his line were sheltered in “ gopher” 
holes, extending in a straight line some 
twenty yards apart, and covering his 
whole front, — the gophers being large 


holes dug in the ground four or five feet 
deep, and large enough for seven or 
eight men, more or less, to stand in 


while firing. Our skirmishers were or 
dered to charge them, and Martin hap- 
pening at the time to be on the skirmish 
line charged with them, making straight 
for the gopher hole in his front with 
half a dozen of our men. The garrison 
of this particular gopher consisted of a 
Major and about the same number of 
men that Martin had with him. The 
whole outfit surrendered at once. 

The Major happened to be just such 
another bunch of eccentricities as Mar- 
tin; the similarity between them, phys- 
ically and otherwise, as we found after- 
wards, was close as that between two 
peas out of the same pod, and they be- 
came hail fellows well met, like the Dro- 
mios, at first sight of one another. After 


he had delivered up his sword to Martin, ' 


the firing being still heavy, and the bul- 
lets thickly flying, they all remajned 
chatting at the bottom of the hole, 
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waiting for a lull in the fight, when it 
would be safe for them to come out and 
pass on to the rear. 

In the meantime, just when Martin 
and the Major had about closed up the 
rear and reconstructed the whole coun- 
try in the most amicable manner imag- 
inable, the rebel line charged back and 
drove our skirmishers home again a 
great deal faster than they came; and 
as the last of the blue breeches skurried 
pell mell between the gopher holes, the 
Major got up, and forgetting that he 
and Martin had just sang a “Te Deum 
laudamus” over a re-united country, 
politely requested the return of his 
sword, which he got back again right 
away, together with Martin’s own 
sword, as interest on the forced loan. 

Poor Martin never was so dismayed 
in all his life before. From a conqueror 
he had become, so to say, a chained cap- 
tive, to be held for the Major’s triumph, 
in the twinkling of an eye,— just time 
enough, he told me, for the major to say 
boo to a goose. He had gone for wool 
and came back shorn — if he came back 
at all; all through his own fault, too, in 
not making sure of the Major’s fleece 
when he should have done so and it was 
his to give away. But the Major was a 
good fellow, and as it was still unsafe to 
get out of the hole, they remained in it, 
continuing their chat the same as before, 
with the difference that the Major bossed 
the ranch and Martin, instead of host, 
had become guest. 

All at once the pattering of the skir- 
mishers grew into line volleys, and the 
whole rebel outfit came back on the run, 
with the Yanks after them as fast as 
their legs could carry them, and away 
they went all mixed up over the holes, 
with the whole Union army following in 
a general advance. 

But Martin had no flies on him this 
time, for as soon as the last grayback 
had passed over him he jumped to his 
feet, grabbed hold of both swords, and 
“ yanking ”’ the rebels out of their hole 
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he marched them in double quick time 
to the rear, where he turned them over 
to the provost marshal, after recom- 
mending the Major to him as his very 
best friend. 

Martin soon had his own peck of trou- 
ble to worry him, however, and from 
the quarter least expected —the rear. 

Now, as I have said, he, like a true 
American citizen of those days, at least, 
did not like the trammels of strict mili- 
tary discipline,— although he did not 
deny their necessity under certain cir- 
cumstances,—he absolutely despised the 
red-tapeism of the bureaucracy at Wash- 
ington, which seemed to him not only 
absurd but ridiculous ; dangerously so, 
he thought, for it always impeded the 
course of business that required prompt 
transaction in the field to keep things 
from getting mixed. 

“Now,” said he to me one morning, 
while complaining about it, “look at 
that transportation matter of mine some 
months ago, in which I saved the govern- 
ment five hundred dollars, and prevented 
the loss of a lot of public stores. Instead 
of thanks for my action I got a rap on 
the knuckles by this day’s mail for over- 
loooking some ridiculous peccadillo ot 
no account whatever, by which, had I 
complied with it, Uncle Sam would have 
been out that much in hard cash, and any 
amount of valuable stores besides. Hang 
such a way of doing business, I say.” 

“ But, Martin,” I remarked, “you do 
not look at it in the right light. Cannot 
you see that your action, if approved, 
would establish a dangerous precedent, 
and that it is safer for the government 
to lose five hundred thousand dollars in 
a regular way than to save five hundred 
irregularly ?” 

“Your light, Tom,” replied Martin, 
“is that of anadjutant. Wait until you 
hold the candle as a quartermaster, and 
see how the shadow of that red tape 
fiend at Washington will darken your 
soul and make your life a curse.” 
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The system of accountability of the 
quartermaster's department of the United 
States Army is very intricate, being 
composed of check upon check until 
these is no end to them, requiring a mul- 
tiplicity of papers, many of which could 
easily be dispensed with for the good of 
the service. Even in those days, when 
it was much simpler than at present, I 
sometimes wondered how we could spare 
enough time from our desk duties and 
“ paperasses,” as the French so aptly 
called them, to fight the battles of the 
country. In times of peace it is bad 
enough, but it becomes far worse in war 
times, when so many more important 
duties must be attended to. It kept 
Martin in a perpetual stew, for he no 
sooner got hold of a competent clerk 
from among the soldiers —for he was 
not allowed to engage the services of an 
expert civilian employé — than the fel- 
low, contaminated by the vicinity of the 
commissary whisky, then kept by the 
government for issue to soldiers and 
sale to officers, would get on a howling 
spree, leaving all the papers half com- 
pleted to take care of themselves as best 
they might, just at the very time they 
were due. If he succeeded in securing 
the services of a sober man, with a few 
of the necessary clerical qualifications 
required, and trained him sufficiently 
well to get along anyhow (I use the ex- 
pression “anyhow ” advisedly, for I have 
noticed that in the army the most invet- 
erate drunkards are generally the best 
penmen when sober), the chances were 
ten to one that just when he got so 
that he could be depended upon, some 
untoward circumstances would occur, in 
which he was either gobbled up by the 
enemy, or his head shot off in the very 
next battle, and the whole thing would 
have to be done over again. Between 
drunkards and others otherwise unfor- 
tunate, Martin was always experimenting 
in new material, and his papers suffered 
accordingly. Official snubs and “ State- 
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ments of Differences” were far more 
numerous than love letters in his mail. 

Finally one day, his clerk having just 
been carried to the hospital with a bullet 
in his leg, received from some bush- 
whackers while foraging for apple-jack 
—as a variety from commissary whisky 
diet —too far away from the camp to be 
safe, and another snub having come in 
the mail—he got mad. He procured 
half a dozen empty nail kegs, bundled 
all the vouchers he happened to have on 
hand at the time into them, renailed the 
heads back again, and shipped the whole 
lot to the Quartermaster General at 
Washington, with the following letter of 
transmittal between the proper heading 
and signature : 


I have the honor to transmit to the Department, 
by Adams’ Express for greater security, all the vouch- 
ers in my possession, showing that I have properly 
expended in the interests of the service the public 
funds and stores for which I am responsible to the 
United States, and that I have not absconded to 
Canada wiih all or any part of them. The returns 
to which they pertain will be transmitted just as soon 
as the enemy in our immediate front will give me a 
chance to make them out in the manner and form 
and specified time required by the Department. So 
far, after many trials, I have found it utterly impossi- 
ble to secure clerical aid that will remain long enough 
on my hands to complete a set of papers in accordance 
with your directions, without becoming either con- 
firmed drunkards on commissary whisky, or getting 
crippled or killed through excess of misdirected pat- 
riotism. Reasoning from analogy in regular sequences 
would almost lead one to the belief that, possibly, 
the papers may have something to do with their 
untoward fate. I am informed that you have five 
thousand clerks, more or less, in your office, out of 
reach of the enemy’s projectiles and the other chances 
of war, with more time on their hands than they know 
what to do with ; and if you will direct one of them 
to be detailed to make head and tails out of the papers 
forwarded herewith, you will confer a favor on your 
humble servant; for it is, and ever will be, more 
than he is able to do, not having been brought up as 
an expert in Chinese puzzles. Please acknowledge 
receip’.” 


Receipt was acknowledged by the fol-, 


lowing communication ; which, however 
being on the wing in the field, did not 
reach us until some time afterwards, and 
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when many more vouchers had accumu- 
lated on Martin’s hands. 





J.B.S.| orrice mark. | S-B.J. 


Letter Sent Book, 186—— 
No. 1,999,998. 





Wak DEPARTMENT, Official Business. 
Quartermaster General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C.,...... 186 . 
First Lieutenant Martin, 

Quartermaster Reg’t Indiana Veteran Volunteers. 
SIR: 

I am directed by the Quartermaster General to 
inform you that you have been reported to the Hon- 
orable the Sécretary of War, for failure to render 
your returns of Quartermaster’s funds and _ stores 
within the time specified by law, and he directs 
that you be ordered to report in person at Washing- 
ton, in order to settle your accounts. You will re- 
port as directed, without delay, on receipt of this 
communication. 

By order of the Quartermaster General. 

(Signed) 
Colonel and Deputy Quartermaster General. 


To which Martin returned the follow- 
ing answer, now on file in the proper 
archives of the United States: 





Office Mark—None. 
Books—None. 


Number—None. 


QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, Regiment Ind. Vet. Vols. 

(A ragged old tent full of bullet holes, leaking like 
a sieve. In the field, on the run, somewhere in 
Georgia, 

The Quartermaster General, U, S. Army, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
communication, directing me to report in person at 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of settling my 
accounts. I have always desired to visit the city of 
magnificent distances, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to accept your kind invitation, 
had you not forgotten to enclose a check to pay my 
traveling expenses. As the paymaster has not been 
in this section of the United States for over eight 
months, I am compelled, very much to my regret, to 
decline it for want of funds to travel on. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed ) MARTIN, 
First Lieutenant, Reg. of Ind. Vet. Vols., ' 
Regimental Quartermaster 
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“There,” said Martin, after sealing 
the letter and throwing it into the mail 
box, “ put that in your pipe and smoke 
it, you old conostrophy.” 

But all the same, he was very much 
disturbed over the matter, when, in one 
of his bright flashes, he was struck with 
an idea in regard to it, which he forth- 
with proceeded to carry into execution. 

Luck had been partial to me, and I 
was already a full colonel, commanding 
the regiment, while Martin had re- 
mained a first lieutenant on my staff. 
One morning, during a lull in the field 
operations, where I held the extreme 
right of the Union line, he came to my 
tent, and after saluting, began the un- 
folding of his plan, in which, — unknow- 
ingly, of course, I was to act as particeps 
crimtnts. , 

“Colonel, I should like your permis- 
sion to send some of my teams to a corn- 
field not very far from here to our right. 
I am told there ’s lots of corn in it, and 
our mules are sadly in want of some. 


They are eating up their harness now 
for the want of something to chew on.” 

“Quartermaster,” I remarked, “is it 
not rather dangerous in our exposed po- 
sition to send out teams in that direc- 


tion. My spies report it chuck full of 
guerillas,” 

“Our left and rear, sir, are as bare of 
forage as a sucking babe’s cheek of 
beard. The whole country except on 
our right is completely cleaned out, and 
even that part will soon be like the rest 
of it. As to the spies, Colonel, you and 
I should know how much reliance is to 
be placed in their reports. Bowling 
Green gave us a chance to verify some 
of them, and we were of one mind then 
as faras they are concerned. The whole 
section for twenty miles at least is as 
safe as a bomb- proof, and the field is only 
four miles away :—So safe, in fact, I am 
told, that the teams will need no escort ; 
the teamsters will be enough for all that 
is required.” 

“Well,” I answered, after thinking 
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over the matter a moment, “if you are 
sure, you can risk it. Send out the 
teams, but warn the drivers to be care- 
ful and keep a sharp lookout.” 

Martin saluted, and turned upon his 
heel to go out of the tent, but something 
struck his mind just then and he came 
back. 

“ Colonel, would you mind giving me 
the order to send the teams out in writ- 
ing? Some cavalry patrol may come 
across them, and they would have to 
show their authority to be out.” 

“You are getting to be very particu- 
lar all at once, Martin,” I replied laugh- 
ing; “but it isa good fault, and if you 
insist on it you may tell the adjutant to 
issue the order and furnish you witha 
copy.” 

While the teams were being hitched, 
I happened to pass near the corral, and 
in one of the wagons I noticed several 
coverless boxes filled with papers, which 
had no business there, as the space they 
eccupied would be required for the corn ; 
but thinking that in all likelihood the 
teamsters would take them out before 
the teams left, I paid no further atten- 
tion to the matter. 

Some hours afterwards I was startled 
out of a short nap by a clatter of hoofs 
and chain harness rushing into the camp. 
Before I could get my feet into my boots 
the general sounded quick and sharp as 
if there was no time to lose, and on open- 
ing the flaps of my tent I beheld the 
regiment springing for their arms and 
forming into line to repulse an attack, 
although I could see no enemy in sight. 

The staff reported, and gave me the 
key to the enigma. The guerillas had 
jumped the quartermaster’s teams on 
their way to the cornfield, and the team- 
sters had barely avoided capture by cut- 
ting their animals loose and running 
away with them back to the camp as 
fast as they could, leaving the wagons as 
trophies in the hands of the enemy. 

The loss was insignificant, but very 
much to my surprise, Martin, who, as a 
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general rule, took things as they came 
very coolly, was almost wild about it. 

“It’s of no use crying over spilt milk, 
Quartermaster,” I said to him, “the 
thing is done and cannot be undone. A 
few wagons more or less will not ruin 
Uncle Sam at this stage of the game.” 

“ Hang the wagons, Colonel,” replied 
Martin, tearing his hair out by the roots, 
“they don’t worry me. It’s my papers 
that I cannot replace !”’ 

“ What papers ?” 

“My returns and vouchers, all ready 
to be mailed to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. All gone, sir, originals, duplicates, 
triplicates, and quadruplicates, retained 
copies, office copies, war copies, treasury 
copies, and all the other infernal copies, 
with their beautiful red ink cross lines 
and their copious notes of how to do 
this and how not to do that. Gone, sir, 
to light rebel camp fires, after all the 
trouble I took with them. I told those 
stupid mule-whackers to be sure and 
take them out of the wagons, in which 


they were stowed away to keep them 
from getting wet, before the teams went 
out, but they forgot all about it, they 


tellme. I’ve a good mind to hang the 
scoundrels up by the thumbs, but that 
would not do me any good as far as my 
papers are concerned.” 

“T presume you can get over the loss 
somehow, and make things all right with 
your department, can you not? Surely 
some proviso has been made to cover 
unavoidable occurrences of this kind ?”’ 

“ QO, as far as that is concerned, I can 
take the affidavits of the teamsters as to 
the capture of the papers by the enemy 
in line of duty, and forward them to the 
Quartermaster General. That is the 
only way of straightening the matter up 
now. It is the authorized mode of pro- 
cedure, as laid down in the army regula- 
tions and the revised statutes.” 

“ Well,” I remarked as we went back to- 
wards my office tent, “I hope you will 
come out of it all right, Martin, but all 
the same, I wish I had ordered the team- 
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sters to take the boxes out of the wagons 
when I saw them there just before they 
started.” 

“What!” shouted Martin in answer, 
stopping short in his tracks, and catch- 
ing hold of my arm in his excitement, 
“did you see them, Colonel? the boxes 
in the wagons, and the papers in the 
boxes ?” 

“Yes, I did—just before the teams 
went out. I remember distinctly that I 
was on the point of ordering the boxes 
taken out of the wagons, whenthethought 
struck me that the teamsters would prob- 
ably do so before starting out.” 

Martin cut a pigeon wing with both 
feet in the air. 

“ How lucky for me, Colonel, that you 
went rooting around among those mules 
and Crivers. Your affidavit will be worth 
more than those of fifty bull-whackers in 
the estimation of the department. [ll 
have it all ready for your signature, and 
the adjutant, as a staff officer, can ad- 
minister the oath, and fix it all ship- 
shape. I don’t care a picayune for the 
others now, and the ‘rebs’ might just 
as well have gobbled them up as not, as 
far as I am concerned.” 

And he got it, too, for he had me 
“dead to rights”; and I knew, besides, 
that he was honest as the day was long, 
and that if he lived a hundred years, 
even as a chief quartermaster, the gov- 
ernment would never be the poorer for 
any dishonesty on his part. 

And that is the way he got even with 
the Quartermaster General, and settled 
his accounts with him once for all,— for 
he transferred with the adjutant within 
a month,— without accepting his invita- 
tion to come to Washington, and enjoy 
the hospitality of the Secretary of War. 

A murky December morning, cold 
and dismal, ushered in the onslaught at 
Nashville, the last pitched battle of the 
Army of the Cumberland in the war for 
the Union. 

“ Martin,” I remarked to my adjutant 
as we rode at daylight at the head of our 
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regiment to take our place in the front 
line of battle, ‘“‘this will be the last bat- 
tle of the war for us, whatever Grant 
may still have on his hands in the Vir- 
ginias. I hope, old man, that we will 
come out of it all right.” 

“No such luck, Tom,” replied Martin 
promptly, as if he had made up his mind 
on the subject, “it will turn out as usual 
as far as we are concerned, for I feel it 
in my bones. While the other fellows 
will be drinking their Christmas eggnogs 
and guzzling down home-bred turkeys, 
you and I will probably be gritting our 
teeth in some wretched field hospital.” 

“Let us hope, Mart, that your predic- 
tion will not be verified, and that Prov- 
idence will treat us kindly this time. 
We cannot afford to receive many more 
hard knocks without leaving some of our 
feathers on the field, and it would be too 
bad to lose either one or the other of our 
wings thus late in the day, when the 
thing is about over. As to the fate of 
the coming battle, our cause is just and 
God will protect the right.” 

“Amen!” replied Martin. “ But those 
gray lines yonder standing so grimly 
under arms are probably of the same 
mind as to their side of the question. 
Thank God, this fratricidal struggle is 
nearly over, and in the meantime ” — 
uncovering his head — “let us pray the 
Lord above to hold us in his holy keep- 
ing!” 

Hood’s army surrounding the city had 
drawn its lines so close to ours in our 
front that we formed for attack almost 
among the houses in the outskirts of the 
town. Martin, while in Nashville, had 
fallen in love with a young Tennessee 
lady, to whom he was engaged to be 
married, and it so happened that our 
regiment, while waiting for the word to 
advance, stood in line at a halt for a short 
time immediately in front of her home, 
and dismounting we both went into the 
house to shake hands with her betore 
going into battle. 

As I pressed her hand with a farewell 
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bow, intending to leave Martin alone 
with her during the few moments still 
remaining, she murmured in my ear with 
a pale, anxious face: 

“QO Colonel, take care of him, and 
bring him back to me.” 

“T will if I can, Miss Annie,” I re- 
plied. “ At any rate I shall, if I live, send 
you word how we are getting on,” and 
I went back to my regiment. 

The evening of the first day of the 
battle found the Union army three miles 
from Nashville, in possession of the 
enemy’s positions of the morning, with 
Hood’s army held firmly in our relent- 
less grip. The loss of life had been 
heavy on both sides, and our regiment 
had suffered like nearly all the others, 
but Martin and I were still unharmed. 

During the forenoon of the second 
day we were in line, with our men lying 
flat down on the ground in.a large, fence- 
less peach orchard, then the center of 
the Union line, which here bulged out- 
wards. There was a lull in the storm of 
attack and defense in our immediate 
front and vicinity, but away on the right 
and left the firing was heavy, as the 
enemy resisted the advance of our wings. 

The orchard was on a level, but a hun- 
dred yards in front of us the ground 
sloped away to a small dry branch, and 
then gradually rose again to a ridge of 
moderate height not more than five hun- 
dred yards away. On the top of this 
ridge, nearly hidden by thick shrubbery 
and extending throughout its length, I 
could detect here and there among the 
bushes freshly turned-up sod, from be- 
hind which the evanescent bright gleam 
of bayonets and rifle barrels, struck by 
the feeble rays of the winter sun, flashed 
every once in a while ; and, right in front 
of the center of my regiment the part 
of the breastwork in sight loomed higher 
than on the right and left, with gaps 
here and there in it looking like em- 
brasures. 

Time was beginning to hang rather 
heavily on our hands during our tempo- 
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rary inaction, while our friends were so 
busily engaged in other parts of the field, 
when our old friend General W , then 
commanding our army corps, rode up 
and engaged me in a short conversation, 
during which we discussed the chances 
of the day. Before turning to leave for 
some other parts of the field, he said to 
me: 

“ This is the key of the position. As 
soon as the enemy’s wings have been 
driven back to a certain point, our con- 
vex center will join in a general advance 
entering their concave one like a wedge 
in a log”; and pointing toa knoll in our 
rear he continued, “keep your eye on 
that point, and as soon as you see a white 
and red signal flag waving from it, charge 
home before you. What’sin your front?” 

“A line of battle sheltered behind 
breastworks and a battery ez /unettes ?” 

The General peered anxiously forward 
as if trying to pierce through the bush- 
es. 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“‘ As near as I can be, sir.” 

He turned his horse’s head to ride 
back towards the knoll he had pointed 
out to me, as the place where he would 
take his stand of observation, and put 
out his right hand. 

“ Good by, Colonel.” 

“Good by, General. Martin, keep 
your eye on that knoll, and watch out 
for the white and red flag.” 

From among the volleys of musketry 
and the boom of our guns on our right 
and left, cheers upon cheers came to 
our ears—the enemy’s wings were break- 
ing. 

“ There goes the flag,” shouted Mar- 
tin; and as both of us sprang on our 
horses, I gave the command for the men 
to rise and charge down the slope. 

Just as the long line stood on their 
feet and sprang forward in their dash, 


a storm of shot and shell burst upon: 


their center, tearing my flags to tatters 
and strewing the color guard right and 
left on the ground. I felt a blowon my 
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breast that made me gasp with pain and 
reel backwards on my saddle, as my . 
horse bounded forward, following my 
gallant men charging home down the 
slope, across the branch, and up the hill 
again: Half way up the line wavered 
for a moment, with a volley full in their 
faces, but before the enemy could reload 
we wereamong them. The battery was 
ours, and the rebels in our front in full 
retreat on the run. 

All that evening, far into the night, 
we drove them before us through the 
mud and the sleet towards Columbia, 
and only halted to rest when our strength 
gave out. Hood’s command was no 
longer an army; as such it had been 
wiped out of existence. It had become 
a disorganized mob, throwing away their 
guns and flying away for their lives, dis- 
pite the many gallant stands made here 
and there by heroes worthy of a better 
cause. 

But from the time when the enemy’s 
battery opened in full volley upon us at 
the beginning of our charge, I had 
missed Martin from my side. He had 
been seen by others to fall from his horse 
as if wounded or killed, and that was all 
that I could learn. 

Turning over the command of my 
regiment to the lieutenant colonel, | 
went to General W , and obtained 
permission to ride back to Nashville and 
make inquiries. All that night I rode 
back over the heavy, muddy pike, with 
the slush up to my horse’s knees ; some- 
times half awake with my anxiety and 
the pain in my breast; oftener sound 
asleep in my weariness, dreaming hor- 
rible dreams of charges and counter- 
charges, of assaultsand repulses, haunted 
by the nightmare of the horrors of the 
field. 

Time and again I was abruptly awak- 
ened by running in the darkness against 
endless trains of ammunition and other 
supplies, hurrying to the front amid the 
curses of the teamsters lashing their 
spent animals, or by becoming mixed 
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up in the long columns of prisoners on 
their way to Nashville under guard. At 
daylight: I reached the city, which had 
become a vast hospital. All the public 
buildings and many private dwellings, 
the schools, colleges, and nearly all the 
churches, were filled with wounded and 
dying men belonging to both armies. 

I went from one building to another 
nearly all day long fruitlessly, snatching 
a bite here and a drink there as oppor- 
tunity offered, while prosecuting my 
search. Towards night I met a surgeon 
of my acquaintance, who told me that 
Martin was in thé hospital. 

He had been mortally wounded in the 
abdomen by a fragment of a shell, prob- 
ably the mate of the smaller one that 
struck me, half spent, at the same time. 
His acute suffering was over, the doctor 
said, and death would come painlessly, 
as it almost always did in like cases. 

They had laid him upon a cot in the 
small room all by himself. He was on 
his back, with his eyes closed, his left 
hand under the blankets and his right 
extended across his breast. His face 
was white and wasted, as if by months 
of illness. To me who had known him 
so stalwart and strong the sight was pit- 
iful to behold. Hushing my footsteps 
I advanced towards the bed and took 
hold of his hand. 

“Mart, dear Mart, do you know me?” 

I felt a slight pressure returning mine, 
and his eyes slowly opened, while the 
ghost of a glad smile came and lingered 
for a moment upon the wan lips. 

“Tom,” he murmured, “I knew you 
would come — to bid me farewell.” 

How weak and halting in its speech 
the dear voice had become! It was so 
strong, so full of glad manhood but yes- 
terday morning ! 

I knelt by his side and whispered in 
his ear, “ Mart, is there anything that 
you wish me to do?” 

“ Annie?” 

“Yes, I have sent for her, and she will 
be here soon.” 

VoL. XV.—33. 
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The door of the room turned back 
slowly and noiselessly- upon its hinges, 
and two ladies thickly veiled, Annie and 
her sister, came towards the bed, where 
they knelt side by side with bowed heads 
as if in silent prayer. Then Annie rose, 
threw back her veil, and leaning over 
Martin’s face kissed him on the lips, and 
then knelt down again with her face on 
the bed to smother her sobs. 

“Don’t cry, Annie,” murmured Mart, 
slowly extending his hand until it rest- 
ed on her bowed head. ¢ It is God’s will 
and I did my duty. It will only be for 
a short time, darling, and we shall meet 
once more, never to part again.” 

As if he had but waited for her, the 
last stage soon began,— peaceful and 
painless as the doctor had said. Far 
away from the larger wards where oth- 
ers were dying, the supreme silence of 
the little room was almost oppressive — 
it weighed over me like a pall. Suddenly 
the sounds of two pure, fresh, young 
voices rose upon the air. They came at 
first very faintly, with undulating, trem- 
ulous vibrations as through a thick mist 
of tears. Gradually their volume in- 
creased, rising higher and higher until 
it reached the ceiling, whence it floated 
all over the room, and then, gathering 
itself, it remained suspended like a cloud 
of sweet sounds above the bed of the 
dying man, 

‘* Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee, 

E’en tho’ it be a cross, 
That raiseth me, 

Still all my song shall be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 


Near the end of the hymn the fast 
gathering film of approaching dissolu- 
tion rose like a’slowly lifted curtain from 
over Martin’s eyes, and with scarcely an 
effort he raised himself half way out of 
bed. His face became transfigured as 
with an inner light,and he murmured 


* “Tom, dear Tom I, see the light break- 
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ing from beyond the river; I know that 
I was right, and don’t you forget it.” 

And as the last word of the hymn ex- 
pired upon the air, in low, soft, slowly 
receding cadences, he dropped slowly 
backwards, supported by my arm, and 
with a gentle sigh died with it. 


I HAVE not forgotten it, dear Mart, in 
all the years since then. Whether friends 
smiled or the world frowned, it has ever 
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been present to my mind. The cry of 
despair of the Persian poet, 


‘*T passed through the burying-place 
Of the dead and asked, 
‘Where are they ?’ 
And echo answered, 
* Where are they ?’” 


I remember also. But it comes to me 
with a rainbow of hope, for Martin knew, 
and that is enough for me. 

A. G. Tassin. 
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‘* A WAND’RING ECHO OF FORGOTTEN SONG.” 


I TRAVEL in wayworn shoon, 
My doublet is torn and sere; 

But hark that note 

From yon wood-bird’s throat, 
O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I fare in a rusty coat, 

My scrip gapes wide for cheer; 
Yet though I lack gold 
My heart is bold, 

O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I dine on a moldy crust, 

With wine from the brooklet near; 
But monarchs ye 
Come envy me. 

O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I’ve nought but this staff and scrip, 
Thus, Fortune, no frown I fear; 
Though the: road be long 
In my heart is a song, — 


O, the spring, -the spring is here! 
Joseph Lewis French. 
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A STUDY OF SKILLED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Tuus glancing over the general con- 
dition of the Trade Unions in some of 
the countries of Europe, we can turn 
with more interest to the Trade Unions 
of the United States as they exist in 
these modern days of machinery and in- 
vention. 

The fact that modern Trade Unionism 
is an institution imported from abroad, 
may account for its condition of unrest. 
The difficulty of harmonizing the theo- 
ries and practices which grew up with 
the expansion of these institutions in 
Europe after their disenthralment, with 
the opinions and influences surrounding 
such institutions in the United States, 
gave opportunity for disturbing ele- 
ments to enter into the councils of the 
labor organizations, and restrained that 
conservatism which increased responsi- 
bility, such as leaders of powerful organ- 
izations are called upon to assume, ordin- 
arily suggests. The field was an enticing 
one, and organizers from abroad found 
here what existed in a very limited de- 
gree there,—a liberty of speech, and act 
that was restrained only by a public 
opinion, slow to assert itself in antagon- 
ism with any popular class movement. 

It has been already said that these 
harsh and unjust statutes against labor 
combinations were, for some time after 
their repeal in England, acknowledged 
in the United States as the common law 
of the land. The courts, however, soon 
began to recognize this inconsistency 
with the temper of a free people, and in 
every State in the Union they became 
obsolete, or were repealed. In 1883 in 
Connecticut, although the judge in the 
case of the workmen of the Tompson- 
ville Carpet Factory, who were arrested 
lor conspiracy, charged the jury that the 
men had no right to conspire, the jury 
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promptly found for the men. Nine years 
later, Chief Justice Shaw in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, said: “The 
manifest intention of the association 
(Journeymen Bootmakers) is to induce 
all those engaged in the same occupation 
to become members of it. Such a pur- 
pose ts not unlawful.” This decision 
was the death blow to the old English 
law of conspiracy. 

With the development of inventive 
genius, with the growth of manufac- 
tures, the expansion of machinery, the 
construction of long lines of railways, 
and the opening up of great mines, the 
demand for skilled labor attracted work- 
men from abroad, and in a short time it 
was found that those employed in and 
about these allied economic industries 
went far into the millions, (in manufact- 
uring, mechanics, and mining, 3,837,112 
in 1880), and constituted an element in 
the body politic, powerful, not only from 
itsnumbers, but fromtheintelligence and 
aggressive mental activity of its mem- 
bers, which crowded back that more nu- 
merous and more generally diffused, but 
less aggressive industry of the country, 
agriculture. It is not surprising that 
these industries at an early date organ- 
ized for the purpose of self p%otection, — 
not an early date as compared with sim- 
ilar institutions abroad, but early in the 
home industries; for thirty-two years 
ago there were no labor organizations 
among the iron workers, and thirty-two 
years ago there were few iron workers 
to organize. The United Sons of Vul- 
can organized in 1858, and probably 
from this period may be dated the for- 
mation of those aggressive associations 
whose experience, wild, tumultuous, and 
varied, has been largely under the influ- 
ence and leadership of men of foreign 
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birth, who had been in Trade Unions 
abroad. There were 1,225,787 foreigners 
in the industries, whose management in 
many instances was not tempered by 
familarity with the American character. 

The long and distressing civil war sus- 
pended any systematic organization of 
the trades, and indeed it would not have 
been as easy to effect such organiza- 
tions before asafter the war. The four 
years’ military schooling and experience 
produced men ripe for the work, requir- 
ing only experienced leaders to perfect 
it. On the other hand, it was only after 
the close of the war that the country 
realized how colossal fortunes could 
grow in individual men’s hands, and 
what a concentration of power for good 
or evil that meant. Then as the country 
settled down after the deadly conflict, 


that terrible energy which had sprung, 


into existence from the circumstances of 
these four years had to find vent. Agri- 
culture had absorbed all those, and more 
than all those, who were willing to fol- 
low its peaceful pursuits, but a vast 
number found a more agreeable employ- 
ment in the active industries of manu- 
facturing, of mining, and of the arts. 
For a while matters went on well be- 
tween the employer and the employed. 
The necessity for organization by the 
rank and file of the mechanical trades 
had not been seriously felt. Trade was 
prosperous, and skilled labor was fairly 
recompensed. But shortly depression 
in business 6ccurred,—and in the trough 
of the sea the vision from the crest is 
lost. The employers being in the trough 
were short-sighted enough to order a re- 
duction in the wages of the men as the 
quickest and easiest way out of it, which 
was repeated with results such as de- 
scribed in the early part of this paper. 
But when the men’s organizations had 
been effected, they had to encounter a 
power the extent of which could not be 
realized until they were brought into 
actual conflict with it,— that power of 
vast individual and corporate wealth 
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presented itself as a tactorin the Repub- 
lic for the first time. Then came the 
conflict between labor and capital, which 
were produced by natural causes, but 
aggravated by unwisdom and vacillation. 
The arrogance and fear of capital was 
met by the defiance and desperation of 
labor. 

The principal functions of the trade 
unions in the United States seem to 
have been confined largely to ordering 
and maintaining strikes, boycotting 
black-listed firms, regulating wages, and 
persecuting offending members, and the 
benovelent features of nearly all the 
trade unions in the older communities 
seem to have been until quite recently 
entirely lacking. 

It is impossible to pass lightly over 
the period of strikes and lockouts from 
1880 to 1887 inclusive, which the gov- 
ernment statistics treat so briefly and 
nonchalantly, but which was one of seri- 
ous contention,—so serious that both 
parties seem to have for a time sunk 
consideration for each other and cut off 
all negotiations. From 1741 to 1881, a 
period of 140 years, the total number of 
recorded strikes was 1491, or an average 
of about 10 per annum, and these were 
mostly for reduction in hours of labor, 
that were usually from 11 to 13 hours. 
In the year 1886 there were 1,411 strikes. 

From 1881 to 1886 inclusive, there were 
in all 3,904 strikes, in 22,304 shops; 
there were 1,323,203 workmen involved, 
and of these 25,788 were permanently 
thrown out of employment, Of the 
strikers 88.42 per cent were men, and 
11.88 per cent were women. During the 
same period, there were 2,214 lockouts, — 
that is 2,214 shops were shut up by the 
proprietors, in order to settle disputes 
with the workmen ; 175,270 hands were 
employed in these shops, and 13,976 
were permanently thrown out of employ- 
ment in their trade. Of the strikes the 
trade unions ordered 82.24 per cent, and 
of the lockouts the employers’ combina- 
tion ordered 79.18 per cent. 
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Inthe case of alockout usually only one 
shop at a time is affected, but in a strike 
a large number, hence we find in the 
foregoing statement that ten shops were 
affected by strikes to one affected by 
lockouts. 

It is interesting to follow this turbu- 
lent period and see what it means when 
reduced to days’ work : 

Of the shops closed by strikes, 13,- 
411 suspended work an average of 23 
days, equal to a suspension of one year 
of 964 shops, or of one shop for 964 years. 
Of the shops closed by order of the em- 
ployers, the average lockout for 1,400 
shops was 28.4 days, equal to 124 shops 
closed for one year each. Adding these 
two terms together, we have then the 
equivalent of 1,088 shops closed down 
for one year each. 

The causes influencing strikes were as 


follows : 
PER CENTAGE, 


For increase of wages 

For reduction of hours........... 

Against reduction of wages. 

For increase of wages and reduc- 
tion of hours......... 

All other causes 


The successes and failures of lockouts 
and strikes during the foregoing period 
have been fairlydivided. The proprietors 
were successful in 25.47 per cent of the 
lockouts ; partly successful in 8.58 per 
cent ; failed in 60.48; unascertained in 
5.47. The strikers were successful in 
46.52 per cent of the strikes ; partly suc- 
cessful in 13.47 per cent ; failed in 39.95 ; 
unascertained .06 per cent. To be suc- 
cessful in part means to fail in part, and 
one-half of the percentage should be 
credited to success, the other half to 
failure : hence it will state the real fact 
more fairly to say that lockouts succeed- 
etl 30 times out of a hundred and failed 
66 times; and that strikes succeeded 
53 times out of a hundred and failed 47 
times, 

The United States Commissioner of 
Labor estimates the losses in wages 
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value due to strikes and lockouts during 
the six years, as follows: 


Loss to strikers... $51,814,723 


Loss toemployees locked out 8,157,717 


Total loss to employees. $59,972,440 
Loss to the proprietors 
through strikes 
Loss to the proprietors 
through lockouts....... 


$30,701,553 


3,462,261 


Total loss to proprietors . $34,163,813 


Aggregating a total loss toemployers 
and workmen of $94,136,253, which would 
pay the wages of 26,149 men at $2 per 
day for six years. 

The loss, however, is oniy true in part, 
as the employees gained something by 
increase in wages and reduced losses by 
other employment, while the employers 
by reduction of output advanced prices, 
and obtained some remuneration from 
temporary investment of idle capital: 
but viewed in any light, the sacrifice is 
evident and appalling, and the questions, 
Could not this have been avoided ? and 
How? come naturally to the mind. But 
even from the vantage of ground and 
time they are difficult to answer. 

Mr. William Trant among other losses 
enumerates the following : 


1829, to Spinners in Manchester, Eng., $1,250,000 
1833, to Builders a 350,000 
1836, to Strikers in Preston 

1854, to = 

1853, to 
1873, to 


“Engineers 
‘* Miners in South Wales. 3,750,000 


$7,951,000 

The number of organizations that have 
sprung up and died is unknown, but as 
over fifty prominent trade unions have 
existed, many of which still survive, the 
condition of unrest in which the work- 
ing men have passed the last twenty 
years can be appreciated. They have 
been mostly national in character, 
and have their subordinate associa 
tions all over the country, while a few 
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have extended to Canada and Europe. 

I have gathered from various sources 
the names and dates of these fifty organ- 
izations, which have had a potent influ- 
ence in shaping the course of events in 
the industries of the country. In 


1803. 


1806. 


The New York Society of Jour- 
neymen Shipwrights was or- 
ganized. 

House Carpenters of the City of 
New York. 

The New York Typographical 
Society was organized, and in- 
corporated the following year. 

The Typographical Society of Al- 
bany was organized, and imme- 
diately ordered a strike against 
“rats.” 

The Columbian Charitable Soci- 
ety of Shipwrights and Calkers 
of Boston and Charleston. 

Baltimore Typographical Union. 

General Trade Union of City of 
New York (first effort at Fed- 
eration of Trades). 

General Trades Union of Boston 
and Vicinity (considered pa- 
rent of Federated Trades). 

National Typographical Union. 

Hat Finishers’ National Trade 
Associatlon. 

National Protective Association 
of Locomotive Engineers of 
the United States. 

Miners’ Organization. 

United Sons of Vulcan. 

Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America. 

Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Un- 
ion of North America, incor- 
porated by Act of Congress. 

American Miners’ Association. 

Boston United Laborers’ Society. 

Grand International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 
(Brotherhood of the Foot- 
Board). 

Garment Cutters’ Association of 
Philadelphia (Parent of the 
Knights of Labor). 


1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


1866. 
1866. 


1869. 
1868. 


1869. 
1869. 
1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1870. 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1873. 
1876. 


1877. 
1877. 
1881. 


1881. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


Organizations. _ [May, 

Amalgamation of Trades Unions 
in San Francisco. 

Eight Hour League in various 
States. 

Cigar Makers’ International Un- 
ion. 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union. 

Grangers. 

Knights of St. Crispin. 

Railway Conductors’ Union. 

Workingmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation (Miners). 

Furniture Makers’ Trades Union. 

Eight Hour League of Boston. 

Knights of St. Crispin reorgan- 
ized on International basis. 

Knights of Labor, known until 
1878 as the “Five Stars” 
(**# eH), 

Iron and Steel Roll Hands’ Un- 
ion. 

International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation of Europe organized 
branches in United States. 

Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevo- 
lent Association. 

Associated Brotherhood of iron 
and Steel Rail Heaters. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men. 

National Organization of Miners. 

Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, three 
Unions consolidated in one. 

Granite Cutters. 

Switchmen’s Association. 

Federation of Organized Trade 
and Labor Unions. 

Carpenters and Joiners. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Brake- 
men. 

National Federation of Miners 
and Mine Laborers in States 
and Territories. 

Journeymen Bakers’ 
Union. 


National 


But few of these organizations includ- 
ed the benevolent features of benefits to 
sick or disabled, and it is only recently 
that this feature has been added. For 
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example the Locomotive Fireman has a 
benefit fund for which it has paid out 
nearly half a million dollars. It has also 
an insurance fund from which it pays 
$1,500 to the family of a deceased mem- 
ber ; and it is pleasant to add that this 
organization has never had a strike, but 
has always settled disputes by arbitra- 
tion. 

The Knights of St. Crispin were at 
one time in a very flourishing condition, 
boasting of over 100,000 members, but 
broke up about 1878. In San Francisco, 
the Chinese have made sad havoc among 
them. Perhaps it was in anticipation of 
this that that order contained in its con- 
stitution the following regulation, which 
carries one back to the guilds of the 
middle ages : 


‘* No member of this order shall teach, or aid in 
teaching, any part or parts of boot or shoemaking 
unless the lodge shall give permission by a three- 
fourths vote of those present and voting when such 
permission is first asked. Provided, that this article 
shall not be so construed as to prevent a father from 
teaching his own son.” 


The Grangers became a very influen- 
tial order, and at one. time had over 
three-fourths of a million members: in- 
terest has since abated, and the organi- 
zation is declining. 

The National Labor Union, which 
was organized in 1866, in Baltimore, from 
various unions, attained wonderful and 
rapid growth, having in 1868 a member- 
ship of 640,000 members. It got into 
politics and died a natural death shortly 
afterwards. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Brake- 
men,like the Firemen, has a benefit fund, 
and has paid out large sums to its mem- 
bers. It has never had a strike, but set- 
tles its disputes by arbitrations. It ex- 
pelled twenty-six members and suspend- 
ed thirty others on May 24th, 1886, for 
striking without cause on the Union 
Pacitic Railroad. 

The International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation originated at the time of the 
Polish insurrection in 1863. Sympathy 


for Poland ran very high. The working- 
men of London and a delegation from 
Paris waited on the English. Prim2 Min 
ister, and asked for intercession, and 
they also called an indignation meeting 
in St. James’ Hall, London, on behalf of 
Poland. From the conference of these 
delegates originated the idea of this 
organization; and shortly afterwards 
George Odger, who had been a candidate 
for the House of Commons, drew up a 
manifesto, which was translated into 
foreign languages, inviting a meeting of 
delegates, which took place in London, 
September, 1864. Professor Edward 
Spencer Beesley presided, and a code of 
laws and manifesto was drawn up by 
Karl Marx. The association had several 
meetings. The meeting of 1870 was to 
have been held in Paris, but the Franco- 
German Warinterfered. In 1872,acon- 
gress was held at the Hague, when Karl 
Marx withdrew, and the association be- 
came disintergrated. It has, however, 
shown renewed activity lately, and the 
idea is not by any means abandoned. 
The Knights of Labor has been and 
probably is one of the most remarkable 
Industrial Organizations of modern 
times. It started from an organized 
body of garment cutters in Philadelphia, 
in 1863, which had a struggle for exist- 
ence, and dissolved with $89.79 in the 
treasury on Dec. gth, 1869. It might 
have sunk into oblivion like so many of 
its kindred, but a decemvirate remained, 
and decided then and there to organize 
a secret society in the interest of the 
working men and women of the land,— 
certainly a bold resolution in the face 
of a signal failure of such recent date; 
but fourteen days later, at a meeting, 
seven of the ten affixed their names to 
the obligation, and brought forth this 
child of labor two days before Christ- 
mas. They called it the “ Knights of 
Labor,” but the name was kept secret ; 
the public notices for meetings and of 
announcements merely used five stars, 
«*#*#**e*” and it was, until 1878, gener- 
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ally known by the public as the Five 
Stars. But the fear and suspicion of 
the public and the clergy were so great 
that it was decided by the order to an- 
nounce its real name and the purpose 
of its organization. Its statement of 
principles is as follows : 

“1st. To make industrial and moral 
worth, not wealth, the true standard of 
individual and national greatness. 

“2d. To secure for the workers the 
full enjoyment of the wealth they create, 
sufficient leisure in which to develope 
their intellectual, moral, and social facul- 
ties, all of the benefits, recreation, and 
pleasure of association -in a word, to 
enable them to share in the gains and 
honers of advancing civilization.” 

And then follow twenty-two demands, 
some of which are open to discussion, 
but many of which will be recognized as 
reasonable and just. 

Thegrowth of theorganization has been 
wonderful. According to Doctor Ely, 
there were 80,000 members in 1878, and 
300,000 in 1886. It has exercised a con- 
servative influence generally, as will be 
noted by one of its rules, which requires 
that before a strike can be ordered in 
cases involving over twenty-five men, a 
two-thirds vote of all the local unions of 
the entire order is requisite; but with 
such a large membership it would be 
singular if some errors should not have 
been committed. Mr. Powderly has 
been at the head of this organization 
since 1879, and it is probably due to his 
ability, watchfulness, and good judg- 
ment that it has maintained its vigor 
and general sense of justice. 

Recently the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, or the Feder- 
ated Trades, as it is generally called, has 
been growing into prominence, and im- 
portance, and withits increasing strength 
a diminishing influence of the Knights 
of Labor is apparent. The Federated 
Trades proposes to bring all existing 
unions into harmony, and give a homo- 
geneity to the whole system of trade 
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unions, based somewhat on the national 
idea ot our Federal Government. It is 
extending its work rapidly, and today is 
the most active and pronounced organ- 
izatiorw of the kind extant. Taking ad- 
vantage of the experience of preceding 
organizations, it promises to have a con- 
servative and restraining influence on 
impatient members, and to conciliate dif- 
ferences between the employer and the 
employed. If the intention is carried in- 
to practical effect it will be a boon to all 
concerned. The great strength of such 
an organization will command attention, 
and, if it is judicious, respect. 

The tendency of the age, probably 
directed by the sad experience of the 
past, is to avoid strikes and lockouts, 
with all their attendant anguish and 
loss, and to settle differences by confer- 
ence between the parties in interest, 
through an executive committee elected 
for the purpose, and composed of the 
best balanced minds of the union affect- 
ed. It has been found that under such 
conditions a strike need rarely occur, 
the men lose none of their dignity, and 
a mutual confidence and respect is 
evolved. 

The employer, whether as an individ- 
ual or a corporation, has the advantage 
over the workingmen; the owner of 
capital can let his capital rest, but he 
that owns only his brains and muscle 
cannot rest,—it is work or starve. There- 
fore, unions can be effective only in 
part, so long as they separate themselves 
from capital. They must provide them- 
selves with benefit and insurance funds ; 
without these they have neither shelter, 
stores, or ammunition, and are in every 
way at a disadvantage during a contest, 
and at a standstill during peace. 

A trade union must have some pur- 
poses and objects beyond that of main- 
taining wages; otherwise, it will either 


‘expire when it succeeds, or become as 


oppressive as the employer, and subject 
itself to opprobrium. This has been too 
much the case in the past, and the exper- 
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ience has its lessons, which cannot be 
ignored. 

No man is more interested in human 
progress than the intelligent mechanic. 
He who is fortunate enough to have a 
moderrt trade, requiring the exercise of 
skill and ability, is the possessor of a 
distinct capital, of which no one can rob 
him. It is not subject to the fluctuations 
and uncertainties of moneyed wealth, 
which may be stolen from a strong box. 
The strong box of a remunerative trade 
is the human brain, muscle, and will 
which every man in health possesses. 
A son can have no greater inheritance 
from his father than the knowledge of a 
skilled trade. The writer realizes this, 
for by his ability to exercise a skilled 
trade he has always been in a position 
of independence, although at times his 
pockets may have been empty; and that 
independence, tempered by the respon- 
sibilities of life and obligations to others, 
has never deserted him. 

A trade, if worth anything to any man, 
is worth bettering. The son should grow 
up a better mechanic than his father ; 
the pupil better than his teacher ; this is 
progress. Opportunities should be given 
for instruction, facilities for reading, 
and the practical work of trade-teaching 
by men of experience should be extended 
as far as the capabilities of the trade 
and unselfishness will permit. I say 
capabilities of trade and unselfishness, 
because on the une hand it would not do 
to have every youth a blacksmith, as 
every other trade including blacksmith- 
ing would suffer ; and on the other hand, 
the fear of producing too many black- 
smiths has rendered blacksmiths selfish, 
and induced them to become monopolists 
and close corporations. The Knights 
of St. Crispin had a strict law on this 
point, and it hastened the death of the 
order. The law of demand and supply 
is the only law that can be enforced ; 
but it requires, asin the case of merchan- 
dise, a close watch to ascertain the facts 
that influence this law. Labor Bureaus, 
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brought about by the demands of the 
trade unions, are formulating these facts 
as they obtain them, and materializing 
the law so that it can be recognized. 

The provisions against accidental in- 
jury, sickness, old age, and death are 
essential to the peace of mind, welfare 
and progress of the mechanic or laborer. 
And a proper regard for the rights of all, 
employer and employed,—the recogni- 
tion of the golden rule,—is equally nec- 
essary. 

The history of the numerous labor 
organizations of the past points to the 
absence of the qualities just enumerated 
as an organic weakness. Unions rise 
and fall according to exigencies, having 
no cause for existence except such as 
develope during such exigency : it is nat- 
ural that their existence should be 
ephemeral. But with the higher and 
nobler purposes, they will live a natural 
term, doing good, and having a more 
effective and personal influence on capi- 
tal and on labor. 

Thinking men—and when men have 
to earn the bread and butter for their 
families, they cannot avoid thinking— 
thinking men are not going on a strike 
except for good cause. Jervis says: 
“Strike is a condition of thing that rarely 
happens without imprudent proceedings 
on one side or the other.” It is the 
thoughtless and the reckless who create 
the trouble: hence, the extended trade 
organizations are more conservative than 
the limited ones. The greater the num- 
ber of members, and the longer the 
standing, the more apt are the thought- 
ful men to be in the position of responsi- 
bility. Add to the unions pecuniary 
benefits for the contingencies of life, 
and educational opportunities for tech- 
nical improvement, and you mix cement 
with the sand-rope of the non-benefits 
associations, and the sweat of honest 
labor at once transforms it into a per- 
manent, concrete mass. 

The position and independence of the 
mechanic and laborer depend upon their 
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ability to agree upon certain defined 
principles, which have their foundation 
in honesty and truth, and to stand by 
each other in maintaining those princi- 
ples, which are as old as the hills, and 
cannot be mistaken for the untried theo- 
ries of perhaps honest but inexperienced 
men. It seems to me that the one in 
stitution among and above all others, 
that the workingmen should guard with 
a most jealous eye, is that of the common 
schools. Keep them pure, keep them 
plain, and above all, seep them. There 
is not a union in the land whose duty is 
not to watch and guard this institution, 
and whose safety and integrity is not 
allied to the common schools. The 
common school, honestly maintained in 
the interest of the common people, is 
the antidote to the aristocratic tendency 
of the weak-minded of this age; it is the 
regulator of the common sense of the 
people ; common sense of common peo- 
ple,—that is, sense common to the peo- 
ple in common, such as I think I possess, 
and of whom Iam. Thecommon school 
weakens the selfishness of wealth, and 
through its spread of intelligence, dulls 
the poisoned barbs of avarice and desire 
for wealth for wealth’s sake. The com- 
mon school is a democratic institution, 
truly republican, and must be kept so. 
It is, therefore, incumbent on trades 
unions to see that it is so kept. 

No organization can afford to be un- 
just to itself; but when it is unjust to 
others, it is unjust to itself. The good 
done by many men of wealth in estab- 
lishing libraries, trade schools, museums 
and universities for the people, cannot 
and should not be ignored. It is a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of the source 
whence their wealth came, and when it 
is done from an unselfish motive, it is 
an act worthy of an American citizen. 
And there is evidence of such acts even 
in California. That it is a misfortune to 
have great wealth accumulate in few 
hands cannot be denied,—nay, more, it 
is not only a misfortune, it is a menace ; 
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but the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of some men may be neither a 
misfortune nor a menace. A community 
that is poor in moneyed capital, if that 
capital is fairly distributed, is far richer 
than a community where the extremes 
of poverty and riches exist. But trades 
unions are exposed to the same dangers 
from wealth as individuals, and are fully 
as apt to prostitute their purposes. The 
history of the guilds of the middle ages 
of England and Germany show this, and 
it is as much a menace for a trade union 
to become too rich, as it is for an indi- 
vidual. There should be a limit to the 
accumulation and concentration of such 
wealth as will tempt the avarice of mem- 
bers. 

That labor organizations, or organiza- 
tions among.the people, are and have 
always been a fixed institution, cannot 
be doubted. If managed in the interest 
of the people it is in harmony with our 
other institutions, and has a right to exist, 
and be protected by the law. While many 
of the strikes have developed a wanton 
spirit of destruction and revenge on the 
part of the rougher elements of society, 
and a fearful loss of property and lite 
has resulted therefrom, for which the 
labor associations have not been blame- 
less, it must be borne in mind that there 
is ever ready a class prepared to take 
advantage of such opportunities, a class 
that has no identity or sympathy with 
the mechanic or laborer. This lawless 
and criminal class is as much feared by 
the working men as by the employers. 
The blood-letting experience of Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere, where the crim- 
inal element played so important a part, 
made many a thoughtful man doubt the 
usefulness of trades unions. These ex- 
periences are a warning alike to employ- 
er and employed ; a warning that cannot 
be ignored in the presence of existing 
facts. 

It may well be asked what have been 
and what will be the effects on skilled 
industries and manufactures in this coun- 
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try, of these combinations of skilled and 
unskilled workingmen. Have they re- 
tarded or accelerated their growth in 
the past? Will they retard or acceler- 
ate it in the future? 

The past history of trades unions does 
not indicate a friendly alliance with the 
manufacturers, nor have they made any 
effort to maintain or elevate the mechan- 
ical ability of the skilled laborer, or the 
thrift of the unskilled laborer. The 
manufacturers have been equally indif- 
ferent in these respects. The industries 
have grown, in spite of antagonisms and 
indifference, by demands arising from 
the natural growth of the country, and 
the brain necessary for their develop- 
ment has been supplied by artisans and 
mechanics from abroad. Now while 
there is no objection to receiving that 
which is best from any source, the sup- 
ply will be cut off sooner or later, either 
by failure from without or by public 
opinion from within. Moreover, it is not 
creditable to a nation of such natural 
resources and dignity to seek abroad for 
skilled mechanics. The immigration of 
skilled labor from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and elsewhere has been 
useful in producing a school of mechan- 
ical industry peculiar to itself, becoming 
naturalized to the soil, and marked by 
its originality and daring. It has how- 
ever performed its functions, and it is 
time the necessity for its continuance 
should cease. 

Many of the trades unions have in- 
grafted the thrift principle in their con- 
stitution. Important as this is, it is only 
one step in the right direction. The 
perfecting of mechanical skill in every 
branch of trade worthy of a union must 
be made a duty; a systematic method 
of trade tuition, which will make a good 
workman better, the skilled mere skill- 
ful, should be a vital part of the trade 
union’s existence. We should rather be 
prepared to export than to import skill. 

There is hope of this through the na- 
tional skilled labor organizations, whose 
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conventions will undoubtedly consider 
this grave question with the seriousness 
due to its importance; and in them the 
minor points of method can be consid- 
ered. In this the manufacturer can co- 
operate, should co-operate, and by this 
co-operation a conservative balance can 
be kept in the volume of educated la- 
bor; but the initiative and management 
should be taken by the great body of 
mechanics of the country. 

Looking forward to this republic of 
skilled labor, we can easily see the im- 
mense impetus it will give to manufac- 
turing in this country. The question of 
compensation for labor done will be bet- 
ter understood and more intelligently 
handled, and theskilledworkmen through 
their organizations will be able to stand 
as arbiters between the employers and 
the unskilled laborers. 

The skilled laborer has more at stake 
than the unskilled. He can fill the place 
of the unskilled, who cannot fill his. 
Strikes have always been more difficult 
to control with unskilled labor. It is to 
the educated workman, the workman 
educated to a trade, that both the em- 
ployers and the laborers must appeal. 
The skilled mechanic’s position has been 
elevated by machinery and mechanical 
inventions, and the number of laborers 
in subordination is greater than ever 
before. So in like manner the depend- 
ence of the manufacturer on him has 
increased, and thus his responsibility has 
become much greater. This no intelli- 
gent mechanic can fail to recognize, and 
if he fails to maintain the position it is 
his own fault. 

Acknowledging this fact, the duty of 
the mechanic is clear : he has the organ- 
ization; he has had an experience in 
these organizations which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat ; he knows the power of 
organization, for good or for evil ; he has 
seen his pet schemes of association rise 
and fall, one after another, some of them 
born with death’s mark in their face ; and 
he probably recognizes by this time the 
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inherent weaknesses, selfishness, and ig- 
noerance which must be eliminated by 
heroic treatment, if necessary, but must 
be eliminated. In no organizations of 
modern times arethere so many available 
elements of good as in the union of 
skilled trades, which is not only the har- 
binger but the assurance of peace and 
progress, natural strength, and home 
happiness. To assure this result the 


unions must broaden their sphere, and 
include in it benevolence and education. 
Without these, unions will be, as they 
have been, transitory. 

To give permanency to such institu- 
tions, to bring out the full measure of 
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their usefulness, while not lessening a 
whit the importance of the wage ques- 
tion, and the bread and butter necessi- 
ties, there must be included those pro- 
visions against accident, sickness, and 
old age that every prudent man en- 
deavors to provide for himself; and 
means for educating the mechanic in 
the branch of skilled industry he pro- 
poses to follow. The standards of ability 
and skillfulness must be raised above the 
foreign standard, so that the mechanic 
can add his strength as a mechanic, as 
well as his privileges as a citizen, to ren- 
der more homogeneous and more Amer- 
ican this great republic. 
A. S. Hallidie. 


CHINESE EDUCATION AND WESTERN SCIENCE. 


ADDREss TO THE STUDENTS OF THE HONGKONG CHINESE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


Doctor CANTLIE once asked me for 
some Chinese characters, which he 
wished to put up in the rooms of your 
college. After thinking over the mat- 
ter, four characters occurred to me, 
which, I think, would be very appropri- 
ate. The characters may be translated 
thus: “ Do not misinterpret; do not 
forget.” They are taken from our 
Book of Songs, where an ancient king 
was exhorted “not to misinterpret, not 
to forget, but to follow the ancient 
rules of his foréfathers.”’ 

I do not know if you will agree with 
me that the characters are appropriate. 
Iam not sure but you may think them 
the very reverse of appropriate. For, 
you will say, if we are to follow the an- 
cient rules of our fathers, there would 
be no reason for such an institution as 


your college. The establishment of 
your college is in itself an acknowledg- 
ment that some of our old rules no long- 
er hold good. Perhaps you will go fur- 
ther, and say that all our old notions 
and ways of thinking and acting must 
sooner or later give way before the ideas 
and facts that the western people are 
now forcing upon our attention. At 
any rate, it will seem inconceivable to 
you how, in the presence of what you 
are being taught in this school, you can 
still be asked to hold to the fusty no- 
tions and antiquated rules of our ances- 
tors. 

Now, it must be conceded that we 
certainly see and hear a great deal nowa- 
days that does seem to reach far beyond 
the wisdom of our fathers. Dr. Manson, 
in his inaugural address, asked you to 
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look at the results of the western arts 
and sciences. I must confess it is difficult 
to gainsay the importance ef these prac- 
tical results. And with the power and 
the splendor of these results before our 
eyes, it does seem hard to believe in the 
absolute efficacy of our ancient rules. 
Even our statesmen and scholars, who 
still hold to the wisdom of our fathers, are 
now beginning to experience thisdifficul- 
ty. Many of our practical statesmen are 
giving a great deal of attention to these 
practical results. The more our states- 
men give their attention to these results, 
the more difficult they will find it to 
hold to our ancient rules; so that a time 
will come when even our scholars and 
statesmen will have to look, with the 
light of the new ideas, sharply to these 
ancient rules. 

But I think it is also evident that, sup- 
posing we have to change at all, it is 
with the aim and method of our educa- 
tion that we must begin. Now if there 


is any one of our ancient rules which has 


been weighed and found wanting, it is 
that relating to education. It is gener- 
ally believed that memory is allowed to 
play a great part in our system of edu- 
cation. Of course, in every kind of book 
learning you must more or less make use 
of the memory. But I think it ought to 
be more generally known, that even the 
test set in our competitive examinations 
isnotone of memory. Suppose you are 
required to write a discourse or sermon 
in blank verse upon a text taken from 
the Bible,do you think that your memory 
alone would serve you? Now, the case 
is exactly analogous to the test set up in 
our examinations. What is required of 
the candidate is to write an essay in a 
certain prescribed form, upon a text 
taken from the sacred books. Acquaint- 
ance with these books is, of course, in- 
dispensable; but a man may be able to 
say the whole Classics off by heart with- 
out being able to produce a good essay. 
A famous French writer has said, “ The 
style isthe man,” —/e style c'est homme: 
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that is to say, you can generally judge 
of a man’s character and ability by the 
way he expresses himself. Now the 
evident object of our competitive exam- 
ination being to find out the men of abil- 
ity, the test set up is one mainly of style. 
The test, in fact, is a literary or rhetori- 
cal one. On the whole, however, even 
the course of studies necessary for pass- 
ing ourexaminations is not at all illiberal. 
It comprises an acquaintance more or 
less with the works of poets, orators, and 
historians. 

I am here, of course, speaking of the 
education of our ordinary scholars. The 
actual education of many of these schol- 
ars is no doubt very defective. In all 
competitive examinations theliabilityisa 
very easy and natural one to mistake the 
means for the end of education. Many 
of these scholars give their attention 
wholly to what are called the graces of 
style and minutiz of composition. They 
take to mechanical artifices in order to 
acquire these graces of style. There 
are others, again, who, once they have 
passed the examinations, believe that 
they have nothing more to learn. But, 
after all, these faults are faults of indi- 
viduals and not of the system. They are 
incidental to and not inherent in every 
system of competitive examination. 

What one hears:complained of, how- 
ever, are not only these incidental de- 
fects. It is alleged that our very con- 
ception of the scope and aim of education 
is at fault. Now let us see what that 
conception is, and how far it is defective. 

One of the first classics that we put 
into the hands of our students begins 
thus :— “ The course of a higher educa- 
tion consists in bringing out the bright 
and intelligent powers of our nature ; in 
making new men of us; and in enabling 
us to reach and rest upon the highest 
and best that we are capable of as men.’ 
I venture to say that this conception of 
the aim and scope of education is not 
such a bad one after all. At any rate, 
I think I can show you that it is a much 
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morecomplete and truer conception than 
the theories of education now current in 
the western countries. 

The generally accepted theory of edu- 
cation in Europe and America, nowa- 
days, is that it should be a useful one. 
The education now most in favor with 
the masses of the people there is that 
which is supposed to lead to success in 
life. No doubt education that is really 
efficient should be a useful one, and will 
lead to success. But when we aim at 
what is called a useful education, or edu- 
cation leading to success, are we not in 
danger of mixing up two totally differ- 
ent things? The only way to change 
men’s ways of acting is to change their 
ways of thinking. What education, 
strictly taken, can do for us, is to change 
our ways of thinking. The sphere of 
action lies quite beyond the direct influ- 
ence of education. Our classic says that 
what education can do is to bring out 
our intelligence; to transform us by 
changing our thoughts and aspirations. 
Intelligence, thoughts, and aspirations 
are all still within the sphere of think- 
ing. But when we speak of success or 
usefulness, it is evident that we are 
speaking of the results of action. Now 
it seems to me that a great deal of the 
confusion in the modern theories of edu- 
cation has arisen from the failure to 
apprehend this difference. 

Need I tell you what mischief can 
result from this misapprehension? Look, 
now, at the number of our young men 
who have returned from Europe and 
America. Many of these young men 
took wholly to what is called useful edu- 
cation, and neglected or gave insufficient 
attention to those studies that would 
have made them intelligent men. In- 
stead of intelligence they aimed at use- 
fulness. And what is the result? The 
result is failure and disappointment. 
These young men turned out to be 
neither intelligent nor useful. Or, to 
take an example from a larger scale of 
things: Many of our statesmen are anx- 
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ious to adopt foreign inventions and 
mechanical arts. But so far our scientific 
schools and factories have produced lit- 
tle or no result whatever. The reason 
is very simple. Our statesmen still fa‘] 
to see that in order to adopt foreign 
ways of doing things, you must first 
adopt their ways of thinking on such 
things. 

But you will say that if the education 
that aims wholly at usefulness and suc- 
cess is incomplete and bad, so also is 
education that has for its scope and aiin 
merely intelligence and inward change 
of thoughts and aspirations. It will be 
urged that intelligent men are not al- 
ways necessarily successful; intelligence 
alone does not insure a man’s success 
in life. I admit that we do not see many 
men who profess to be intelligent liv- 
ing useless lives; but before we allow 
this objection to be valid, it*’would be 
necessary for us to consider what we 
mean by success and usefulness,—above 
all, we should define the meaning of in- 
telligence. 

We shall not probably agree as to 
what may be considered success or use- 
fulness. But with regard to intelligence, 
our classic has given aclear and explicit 
definition. It defines intelligence as the 
power to “see and regard the clear com- 
mandments of God;” z. 2, to see and 
know the eternal laws that govern the 
relation of men and things. Now can 
you imagine a man intelligent in the 
sense above indicated being useless, in 
whatever sense you take the meaning of 
the word usefulness? I should think 
the one really useless man is the stupid 
man ; the man void of intelligence, who 
cannot see, and always mis-sees the laws 
which govern men and things. 

There are, of course, degrees of intel- 
ligence. There is the intelligence of 
the fox and the beaver, which can see, 
or rather smell, where’ the good things 
of this world are to be found, and how 
to get atthem. Then there is the intel- 
ligence of man, which enables him to 
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know that it is by conforming not only 
his outward actions, but also his inward 
thoughts and aspirations, to the eternal 
laws which govern the relation of men 
and things, that he can be truly useful 
or successful in life. But take it in 
whatever sense you please, I must con- 
fess that I fail to see how intelligence 
can be altogether useless in this world. 

So far for the scope and aim of edu- 
cation. But you will here naturally ask, 
Is it not still true, what foreigners say, 
that our education, however true our 
conception of its aim may be, is incom- 
plete, because it does not include in it 
the study of what are called the sciences? 
If the aim of education is to bring out 
our intelligence, and if by intelligence 
we mean the power to see the eternal 
laws that govern the relation of things, 
itis evident that in order to attain the 
end proposed, the investigation of these 
laws must form a part of every complete 
system of education. 

Now, it is laid down very clearly in 
our Classics that all education must be- 
gin with “the investigation of things.” 
What is science if it is not the investiga- 
tion of things? But by science, people 
generally mean, now-a-days, physical or 
natural science. You may probably have 
heard of the great movement that has set 
in for some years now in Europe and 
America, to introduce largely the study of 
the physical sciences into the schools and 
colleges. The movement, headed by 
many eminent men of the day, seemed 
at one time to be irresistible. Scientific 
colleges for workmen and other institu- 
tions of the kind, it seemed, were going 
to carry everything away before them. 
But recently the first signal of alarm 
has been raised in the very camp of 
those who first favored the movement. 
Sir William Armstrong, one of the 
great practical men in Englaud, has, I 
see, lately written to protest against what 
he calls “the cry for useless knowledge.” 
The movement, therefore, to give prom- 
inence to the study of the physical sci- 
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ences in education, does not after all 
seem to be irresistible. 

But here in this college, the subjects 
of our special study are the physical or 
natural sciences. I will not venture to 
say how far these studies are adequate 
to bring out your intelligence and change 
your inward thoughts and aspirations, 
which, as we have seen, ought to be the 
real aim of all education. It would ill be- 
seem me, in presence of your teachers 
and professors, to criticise the value of 
those studies which they have thought 
it worth their while to teach you. But 
I will, instead, quote the words of the 
great Doctor Johnson, and, under the 
shelter of his opinions. offer you an ex- 
planation why the study of the physical 
sciences has not entered into our ordi- 
nary course of education. “But the 
truth is,” says the great Doctor, “that 
the knowledge of external nature, and 
the sciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or 
frequent business of the human mind. 
Whether we provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to be useful 
or pleasing, the first requisite is the re- 
ligious and moral knowledge of right 
and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance 
with the history of mankind, and with 
those examples which may be said to 
embody truth and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence 
and justice are virtues and excellences 
of all times and all places ; we are per- 
petually moralists, but we are geometri- 
cians only by chance. Our intercourse 
with intellectual nature is necessary ; 
our speculations upon matter are volun- 
untary and at leisure. Physiological 
learning is of such rare emergence that 
one may know another half his life, with- 
out being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral 
and prudential character immediately 
appears. Those authors, therefore, are 
to be read at schools that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of 
moral truth, and most materials for con- 
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versation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians.” 

It is true that when Dr. Johnson wrote 
these words he had not lived to see the 
powerful and splendid results that have, 
in our day, attended the cultivation of 
the physical sciences. But I think you 
will see that he is here confining himself 
to the question of making the study of 
the physical sciences subjects of general 
education. Now, however, the state- 
ment is often confidently made and ad- 
mitted, that we Chinese have no physical 
science ; that our theories with regard 
to external nature are all fantastical and 
incredible. Doctor Legge, too, sneers 
at the foreign educated Chinese, who 
venture to say that the principles of the 
modern sciences are to be found in our 
sacred books. My acquaintance with 
these sciences is too limited to enable 
me to discuss the subject with you, es- 
pecially before your teachers and pro- 
fessors, who have made them the special 
objects of their study. But I think I 
can venture to point out to you a very 
important distinction with regard to the 
study of these sciences. 

Our Classic defines science as “the 
investigation of things”; and by this 
investigation it is evident that the im- 
portant thing is to inquire into the laws 
or principles that govern things. In 
order to arrive at these principles, cer- 
tain preliminary processes or special 
studies are necessary: such, for in- 
stance, as definition, classification, direct 
observation, and experiment. Of these 
laws or principles, again, there are de- 
grees of importance: there are, in all 
these sciences, a few general laws, which 
have been educed from principles less 
general in application, and which include 
and contain all these lesser and special 
laws. Now when we speak of the knowl- 
edge of physical science, we either mean 
the knowledge of the great general prih- 
ciples or laws of science, or we mean 
merely an acquaintance with the prelim- 
inary processes and special laws from 
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which those great general principles 
have been educed. In the latter sense 
it must be admitted that we Chinese 
have no physical science. But in the 
sense first indicated, can a great scholar 
like Doctor Legge have read and under- 
stood the I-King without seeing that 
such laws, for instance, as the law of the 
Conservation of Energy in Physics, the 
law of the Atomic Theory in Chemis- 
try, and the law of Evolution in Nat- 
ural History are explicitly enunciated in 
that book? 

It is true that the symbols or termin- 
ology employed in our books of science 
are different from those made use of in 
European books. Professor Huxley has, 
in one of his addresses,’ admitted that 
the employment of materialistic symbols 
and terminology in modern theories with 
regard to the physical universe is merely 
arbitrary, and for the sake of usefulness 
and convenience. 

I have so far ventured to offer you my 
opinion upon the subject of physical 
science ; my acquaintance with the sub- 
ject is, as I told you, very limited. I 
therefore do so with great diffidence. 
But I must say that I am rather glad to 
have this opportunity of thus publicly 
speaking to you before your teachers 
and professors. If there should be any- 
thing in what I have said that is incor- 
rect, I shall be able to have the benefit 
of their correction. And now let me ask 
you to follow me to another aspect of 
the study of the physical sciences, 
namely, their application to the useful 
arts of life. 

Now what have really given promi- 
nence to the study of the physical scien- 
ces in our days are admittedly the pow- 
erful and splendid practical results that 
have attended their application to the 
useful arts. I have said in the beginning 
of this discourse that it is not easy to 
gainsay the importance of these results. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to imagine 
how the active and industrious life of 
Address—ad finem. 


1 Vide Physical Basis of Life. 
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the people in Europe and America can 
be carried on, if you take away these 
practical results from them. But, then, 
it seems to me that the question for us 
Chinese, to whom these things are not 
yet become indispensable, is not whether 
these mechanical arts are in themselves 
beneficial or harmful; the question we 
have to consider is whether the tendency 
of taking to these arts and of encourag- 
ing the study of the physical sciences is 
to us, as arace and asa nation, for good 
or for evil. 

I am afraid if you inquire carefully 
into the causes that govern the rise and 
fall of nations, you will have to come to 
the conclusion that the tendency of 
these things is to destroy nations and 
races. As students of medicine, you 
must know that there are certain kinds 
of food and drugs which, when taken 
freely, will, for the moment, produce 
exhilaration of spirits, and apparently 
improve the health and strength of the 
patient. But every good practitioner 
knows that the final tendency and effect 
of these foods and drugs is to destroy 
life. It is, at any rate; very clear to me, 
from the little that I have studied of the 
subject, that the general cultivation of 
the physical sciences, with the theories 
of life and mechanical arts that these 
sciences gave rise to, contributed not a 
little to destroy the great ancient nations 
of Europe that we know. It is true that 
these ancient people had no railways, 
steamships, or electric light. But then, 
no one who reads their history can fail 
to see that they knew a great deal of the 
secrets of Nature, and of the powerful 
forces that reside in her. Take, for in- 
stance, the ancient Egyptians. From 
the great and wonderful monuments that 
they have left behind them, no one can 
possibly doubt that they cultivated the 
physical sciences, and made use of the 
forces of nature for their purposes of 
life. The most impressive monuments 
that they have left behind, as it were to 
tell the moral of their history, are the 
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stupendous figures which now lie half 
buried in the sands of the desert. I 
mean the Sphynxes. The Sphynx with 
them was the symbol of Nature. They 
gave out that she had the head of a beau- 
tiful woman, but the claws and talons of 
a wild beast. Soit is with Nature. Those 
who are attracted by her beauty are, in 
the end, devoured by her. At least, the 
ancient Egyptians were devoured by her. 
From the glimpses that we have of their 
history, we can gather that, notwith- 
standing the precautions they took to 
keep the secrets of their sciences from 
the multitude, these secrets leaked out, 
and, in the end, destroyed that ancient 
race. Materialism destroyed them. 

After the Egyptians came the Greeks 
and the Jews, both of whom derived their 
culture and theories of life direct from 
the Egyptians. The Greeks were at- 
tracted by the beauty of the face of 
Nature, as represented by the figure of 
the Sphynx, and took to courting and 
playing withher. Inthe end, the Greeks 
too were devoured and destroyed. Ma- 
terialism and socialism, the one the out- 
comeof the study of the physical sciences 
and the other of purely intellectual sci- 
ences, destroyed them. 

We come now to the Jews. The his- 
tory of this wonderful ancient people 
should be most interesting to us Chin- 
ese, and is in every way full of lessons 
for us: especially so at this present 
moment. Like us, the Jews did not en- 
courage among themselves the cultiva- 
tion of the physical sciences, or even of 
the purely intellectual sciences. Moses, 
the founder of their race as a nation, who 
was educated by the Egyptians, saw 
enough of the life of his adopted coun- 
try to come to the conclusion that the 
tendency of these sciences was to des- 
troy nations. He saw the claws and 
talons of the Sphynx. He made coven- 
ants or rules for them, from which they 
were never to depart. Like us, the Jews 
came to be very proud that they had 
these ancient rules. They were also 
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very exclusive, and considered them- 
selves the chosen people of God. Even 
nearly at the end of their career as a na- 
tion, they still pointed to the Romans, 
who were then in actual occupation of 
their country, and said: “ This people 
is accursed, because they know not the 
law.” 

Now the Jews, who had no science, al- 
so perished, like the Egyptians and the 
Greeks who had. It will therefore be 
argued that the failure to cultivate the 
physical sciences is also a cause of the 
ruin of nations. But I think if you care- 
fully study the history of this wonder- 
ful people, you cannot possibly come to 
that conclusion. Many times in their 
career as a nation, the Jewish people 
came in contact with strong races, who 
had physical sciences, and material re- 
sources which these sciences furnished. 
They did suffer greatly in their conflict 
with these races. They were conquered 
and sometimes led away as captives. But 
the reason of all their suffering and dis- 
asters was not because they had no 
sciences and material resources, which 
their enemies had. The reason, their 
prophets told them again and again, 
was because they departed from their 
ancient rules or covenants and hankered 
after the material resources of their 
neighbors. “Let no man beguile you 
with vain words,” said St. Paul, the last 
of their prophets or great men, to them : 
“it is because of these things that the 
wrath of God hath come upon the chil- 
dren of disobedience.” Now “these 
things” did not mean the want of the 
physical sciences, or the failure to culti- 
vate the mechanical arts ; “these things” 
were “the deceiving lusts,” greed and 
vanity, which attend the cultivation of 
the sciences. As I have said, the Jew- 
ish people finally perished, but not for 
want of the sciences and the mechanical 


arts. If anything at all, I should say 


they latterly failed to properly interpret 
their ancient covenants and rules. Leav-- 
ing “the clear commandments of God,”’ 
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they followed their own vain misinter- 
pretation of these rules. Dissatified with 
the vain misinterpretation, the masses 
of the people took to hankering after 
the splendid and luxurious life of the 
Romans, and so perished this wonder- 
ful ancient people. 

But I think I have said enough to in- 
dicate to you why I think that the ten- 
dency of the cultivation of the physical 
sciences and the mechanical arts is to 
destroy nations. I will therefore spend 
only a few words upon the Romans. If 
I had said that the history of the Jewish 
people offers many points of analogy to 
the position in which we Chinese find 
ourselves at the present day, ! should 
say that the character of the Roman 
people and of their civilization resembles 
us still more. The Romans were a seri- 
ous, grave, and reasonable people. The 
Jews were serious, but vehement, and 
very seldom reasonable. Now the one 
science that the Romans gave them- 
selves up to in common with us Chinese 
is the science of governing men. “ Re- 
member to govern the people with the 
imperial rules,”” sang one of their poets. 
The Romans did not, go in for cultivat- 
ing the physical sciences and mechani- 
cal arts, until latterly they came under 
the influence of the Greek culture. The 
causes that led to the fall of the Roman 
Empire are very complicated, and I can- 
not very well enter into them at this 
place. It is sufficient to say that it was 
this Greek culture, with its physical 
sciences, that ruined the fine character 
of the Roman people. For the Greeks, 
as we have seen, had and cultivated the 
sciences, which they derived from the 
ancient Egyptians. 

It is, in fact, to the Greeks that the 
sciences of the present day owe their 
parentage. It is very interesting to trace 
the appearance of the sciences in mod- 
ern Europe. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the people of Europe became 
thoroughly disgusted with the splendid 
Greek culture, with its sciences. The 
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wild Germanic races of the North, with 
their savage but serious moral] character 
and corresponding modes of life, had 
long suffered the inroad not only of the 
Roman arms, but also of the corruption 
of the Greek culture through the Roman 
arms. Julius Czsar has noted in his 
book on the Gallic Wars, that the tribes 
of the Germans who lived farthest from 
the Roman provinces were most distin- 
guished for valor and simplicity of life, 
because they were not accessible to the 
Roman merchants. At last the Ger- 
manic races had either to allow them- 
selves to be gradually corrupted and 
destroyed, or to march into, Rome and 
break up that sink of abominations called 
the Roman Empire. In fact, they took 
the latter course, and we all know the 
result. The savage Germanic races, al- 


though now they had become masters 
of Europe, had no culture of their own 
to guide the destiny of the world which 
they had conquered. They would not 
accept the Greek culture, with all its 


corruption, which the Romans had be- 
queathed to them together with the 
empire of the world. It was then that 
the Hebrew culture, free from the cor- 
rupting tendencies of the sciences, was 
offered to them in the form of the Chris- 
tian religion. We can imagine how eag- 
erly and with what thankfulness these 
wild races of Northern Europe embraced 
this new culture. Thus the whole of 
Europe lay under the influence of the 
Hebrew culture throughout all the mid- 
dle ages. But after many centuries the 
last remnant of the people of the Roman 
Empire who were left in Italy began to 
wake up again. This happened during 
the period known in history as the period 
of the Renaissance. The Italians were 
the first to search for and eagerly read 
the Greek books. In Italy this revival 
of the Greek culture manifested itself 
in the cultivation of the fine arts. But 
the Greek culture did not confine its 
revival to Italy, but spread to all the 
countries of Europe. 
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At last a man appeared in Fran : who 
may be regarded as the fo { mod- 
ern science and scientific thinking. The 
name of this Frenchman is René Des- 
cartes. Under the influence of the new 
atmosphere that had been wafted from 
Italy into France, he was unable to ac- 
cept the theories of the old, and yet 
unwilling to receive the theories of the 
new culture. At last he determined to 
find it out all by himself. When he died 
he had in fact found out a great deal. 
It is now acknowledged by Professor 
Huxley and others that the germs of all 
the scientific theories of the present day 
are to be found in the works that Des- 
cartes has left behind him. 

Now if France has the honor of pro- 
ducing the founder of modern science 
and scientific thinking, England may 
claim for her son the man who first 
showed the world what power and profit 
could be got from the application of the 
physical sciences. France may well be 
proud of her son. But I am not at all 
sure that England can be equally proud 
of having given birth to Lord Bacon. 
Bacon was, no doubt, a great man; for 
he had a clear and capacious intellect. 
But he was also a very mean man. He 
saw and taught that knowledge was 
power. What makes him, however, an 
important man in history is the fact that 
he also taught that the knowledge of the 
physical sciences could be turned to 
great power and profit. But this mean 
theory of life did not advantage him. 
You remember the symbol of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Sphynx. Lord Bacon 
thought he could overreach the Sphynx. 
But she had, in the end, her vengeance 
taken upon him. For he died a dis- 
graced man, and is now known to pos- 
terity as “the greatest and meanest of 
mankind.” 

Here, I think, it is appropriate to point 
out to you how the danger is to be ac- 
counted for that always attends the 
study of the physical sciences. I have 
in the above rather long sketch tried to 
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show you that the pursuit of these stud- 
ies did destroy nations and races. You 
will now naturally ask how and why does 
it tend to destroy. The question is not 
an easy one to answer. But I will try 
my best to answer it. 

There is such a great power residing 
in the forces of nature, and he who pos- 
sesses the knowledge of the natural 
sciences has the key to this great power. 
He can, of course, make use of it for 
good or for evil. But man, with his 
strong passions and desires in him, is 
such a weak creature that, if he is once 
in possession of the key to the power 
that resides in the forces of nature, the 
chances are very small that his judgment 
will guide him to make good use of the 
power, against the chances that his pas- 
sions and desires will impel him to profit 
himself incontinently or injure others. 
In either case, whether he advantages 
himself unfairly or injures others un- 
justly, the Sphynx is equally inexorable 
with her eternal law of compensation. 
Now, if this is the case with single indi- 
viduals, how much more so is it with 
nations composed of masses of men. 
Therefore, our sacred book of science 
says: “The wise holy men of old gave 
not sharp-edged tools to the multitude.” 
Confucius also says that “a wise man 
honors the forces of nature, but keeps 
them far away from him.” 

Now in view of the railway and other 
schemes which are now agitating the 
minds of our statesmen, this question of 
the study of the physical sciences is of 
such immense importance that J have 
been obliged to enter into it at consid- 
erable length. The question of educa- 
tion is of course intimately connected 
with it, and therefore equally important. 
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If I have succeeded in making out a f77- 


ma facie case that our ancient rules with 
regard to these questions need not fear 


but even require the light of the new 
ideas and facts from Europe to bring 
out their significance, you will see how 
useful such an institution as your col- 
lege might be. I have told you that the 
Jewish people perished because they 
misinterpreted their ancient rules. But, 
with the new light which you will be 
able to bring to bear upon our old rules, 
the chances of our scholars misinter- 
preting will be much reduced. I have 
therefore: in the beginning of this dis- 
course chosen the motto for your college 
from our sacred book: “Do not mis- 
interpret, do not forget —but follow the 
ancient rules of our fore-fathers.” 

The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, speak- 
ing of his countrymen, the great and 
industrious English people, said: “ Un- 
less we are transformed, we cannot stand 
as a nation, and without light we cannot 
be transformed.” Now our classic tells 
us exactly the same thing, that in edu- 
cation we are to seek to bring out our in- 
telligence, or to get light : and by means 
of our intelligence or light we are to be 
transformed by changing our inward 
thoughts and aspirations. The trans- 
forming or renewal should take place 
every day, and from day to day, until 
we are made perfect, and rest upon the 
best that we are capable of ; then we are 
to transform or renew the people around 
us. If we Chinese, each of us, try our 
best to do this, and succeed in doing it, 
then, in the words of our classic: “ Al- 
though we Chinese are an ancient peo- 
ple, yet our heaven-sent mission to be 
the great nation upon the earth will be 


renewed.” 
Kaw Hong Ben, M. A., (Edin). 
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MAS-COL-LO, THE MIGHTY MEDICINE MAN. 


THE sweat-house was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and yet there was not 
room for all. On the shelf just above 
the door, used for storing away the par- 
aphernalia of the dancers, was seated a 
‘row of small boys, their feet hanging 
down in close proximity to the heads of 
those standing around the low entrance. 
Even their youthful countenances were 
aglow with excitement, and their dusky 
skins shone in the firelight, as the pers- 
piration stood out in big drops on their 
faces. All eyes were fixed on the danc- 


ers occupying the center of the open 
space round the fire. 

Just now the men are dancing. One 
has just leaped over the fire and landed 
lightly on one foot, without even scorch- 
ing the fringe of his feather dress. How 


the plumes of the eagle, adorning his 
head, quiver! He holds gracefully in 
both hands a scepter-like wand, orna- 
mented at the end with a bunch of 
feathers. This he moves up and down 
before him, slowly at first, then faster, 
faster, faster, till again overcome with 
his excitement he executes a series of 
wild leaps in the air, and rushes through 
the crowd, out of the small door, into 
the open air, followed by a crowd of ad- 
miring friends. 

But he did not stop in his mad career 
till, after a run of half a mile or so, he 
reached the foot of “Medicine Hill.” 
He began slowly to ascend its rugged 
sides, panting for breath, and grasping 
at the low manzanita bushes to aid him. 
His followers halted some distance be- 
hind, and finally turned back to the 
sweat-house, where the other dancers 
were still in full action. 

His absence was not commented on, 
indeed, seemed scarcely to be noticed. 
But — stay! Over there in that dark 


corner rises an Indian maiden. She 
looks anxiously at the performers, then 
through the crowd of returned lookers- 
on, and not seeing Mas-col-lo she silently 
slips through the brush forming the 
sides of the sweat-house, out into the 
night. 

She gazed around her a moment, then 
following the foot tracks slowly, went 
toward the large mass of earth and 
rocks standing out into the valley, called 
by the Indians “Medicine Hill.” She 
stopped at the foot of the hill, and lis- 
tened intently a second. As the words 
of a low song reached her ear she turned 
to the left, and climbed rapidly to the 
top of the hill. 

Yes, there he was. He sat on the 
edge of an immense rock crowning the 
summit and overlooking the swiftly flow- 
ing river. 

As he wildly threw his arms round his 
head, she shuddered with fright ; then 
running to his side she tightly clasped 
him in her arms. 

He started, then rudely pushed her 
away. 

“ What do you want, girl?” 

“ Ah— gi, well—now—ah —ah, my 
friend, I want but you / Only you, zwed/ 
—now —ah!” 

“Let me alone! Disturb me not! 
Un-koi-to — The Savior has called me.” 

“You do not love me longer? Hin ? 
Is it so?” 

She stepped back a pace or two, and 
raised her pale face to the stars. 

“In Hep-pin-ning-now-wa—in heav- 
en — you will love me then!” and just 
as her foot touched the edge of the rock, 
he caught her in his arms, and held her 
clasped close to his bosom. 

‘“‘ A-mat-tho-do! A-mat-tho-do, gow- 
ee-a !—I love you! I love you, little one !” 
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But her eyes were closed. The vio- 
lence of her emotions in her Indian na- 
ture had taken away her senses, and she 
lay like one dead in his strong arms. 

“And it was for this I came! For 
this I left the dance! Un-koi-to called 
me. He must be waiting. I feel that 
He means me to be a mighty medicine 
man, but, gow-ee-a-mart-tha — you must 
not be here. No eye is allowed to look 
upon the sacred rite. And a mart-tha 
—woman. Always is mart-tha unclean, 
and one is not admitted even to the sa- 
cred dance, except under certain condi- 
tions. Un-koi-to helpme! Thou didst 
leave the message to love one another, 
when thou didst ascend to thy home in 
the blue sky, and following thy com- 
mand I have loved this woman tenderly 
and truly and purely, as Indians seldom 
love. But, my father, Bah-shin, — the 


wise, — taught me from his own lips the 
wisdom given to him from thyself, and 
I know that to love the Great Spirit as 
he requires, my life must be pure, my 


heart true. 

“O Un-koi-to! I have waited many 
years for this message. Tonight it 
came. I heard thy voice as the rush- 
ing of many waters. ‘ Kom-ma— come! 
Kom-ma! G-wee, kom-ma — quickly 
come!’ And I came. I followed the 
noise of the mighty waters. I come! I 
wait ! 

“ But — gow-ee-a-mart-tha! Un-koi- 
to, I love her! And shall I leave her to 
perish on this hill, and seek thy pres- 
ence elsewhere, or shall she go? And 
whither?” 

The night wind moaned in reply as it 
swept through the branches of the tall 
pines. The river rushed on swiftly and 
silently. Overhead, the szc-ka-na hooted 
to his mate. The sound seemed to 
rouse the senseless maiden, and she 
slowly opened her eyes upon the weird 
scene. , 
North, south, east, and west, as she 
lay looking upwards were the countless 
stars. No sound now broke upon the 
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stillness of the night, save occasionally 
from the sweat-house far away came a 
shout of applause as some daring dancer 
excited admiration by his athletic feats. 

“ Mas-col-lo,” she whispered, “I will 
go home!” 

He did not answer. His eyes were 
fixed on a large object seen to be mov- 
ing slowly through the brush towards 
them. 

She looked in the same direction and 
started to herfeet in terror. ‘“ Kom-ma- 
kom-ma !” she cried, leaping down the 
side of the mountain like a deer flying 
from its.pursuers. 

Mas-col-lo stirred not, but held the eye 
of the animal with his own fora few mo- 
ments. Then breaking the spell, the 
puma sprang at him. He jumped quickly 
to one side, but not before one claw 
scratched a deep cut in his face. 

Panting with rage at the sight of the 
blood, the animal turned and leaped at 
him again. But the Indian was ready for 
him. Holding his long, dagger-like knife, 
which he had worn in a belt during the 
dance, in one hand, with the other he 
grasped a tree near him. Down on the 
knife came the puma, burying the blade 
deep in its own flesh. . 

Its heavy weight bore Mas-col-lo to 
the ground in spite of his support. The 
slender tree trunk snapped, and man, 
beast, and tree lay in an inglorious heap. 

The red blood of the puma flowed over 
Mas-col-lo’s face and almost strangled 
him. Both arms were pinned to the 
ground. Across his feet lay the small 
tree. Gasping for breath, he made an 
effort to throw off the heavy body but in 
vain. It had not moved since it fell, 
stabbed to the heart. A glorious death 
truly, since the hand that gave the fatal 
blow would soon too be stiff in death. 

Mas-col-lo summoned his remaining 
strength, and called out in agonizing 
tones, “ Kom-ma! g-wee kom-ma !”’ 

Shu-na paused in her headlong flight, 
and listened. 

“Ah! how like Mas-col-lo’s voice! 
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But he is far away now! O my love, I 
did not think thou wouldst have forgot- 
ten me so soon. Our way might have 
been together. But Un-koi-to will save 
thee. I heard all thy words, and would 
have left thee, even had not the wild 
beast come: Un-koi-to, save him! Ah! 
— again — how like his voice!” 

She stood still. The wind swept by, 
and bore to her ears the words, “ Shu- 
na! Kom-ma!”’ 

Without hesitation she rapidly re- 
traced her steps. Floating downward 
on the breath of the evening wind the 
cry came again. It was the last con- 
scious breath of Mas-col-lo. He lay 
white and still on the grass. 

Shu-na sprang to his side, regardless 
of the beast, which she thought had just 
then sprung upon him. Not seeing that 
it was dead, she gazed at the blood on 
Mas-col-lo’s face, and seizing a little 
dagger concealed in her bosom, she 
thrust it first into the puma, then draw- 
ing it out, into her own heart the cruel 
blade sank deep. 

She threw herself on the ground by 
Mas-col-lo’s side; her face lay close to 
his, and one arm was thrown over him. 
No kiss, no caress, no wild words of self- 
reproach, escaped her lips. According 
to her Indian nature, she believed words 
were useless. She expiated her mistake, 
her sin, in leaving him by her own life, 
with no thought of regret. Life to her 
was not living if he were dead. 

Thus they found them. He was not 
yet dead, but faint and weak, and there 
was scarcely life enough to give any 
hope of recovery. But nature triumphed, 
and he lived. 

Many months afterwards, Mas-col-lo 
heard again the sacred call. It was at 
the annual burning of baskets, food, and 
blankets for the dead, and he had just 
thrown a long string of beads into the 
fire, singing the doleful “mourning 
song,’ when again came the rushing of 
waters in his ears, and again Un-koi-to 
called : 
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“Kom-ma! Kom-ma! G-wee Kom- 
ma!” 

Leaving all, he sped out again into the 
night, impelled by some mystic force ; 
he again sought Medicine Hill. Half 
way up he was thrown to the ground. 
Mighty hands held him by the throat, a 
mighty voice whispered in his ears: “I 
have chosen thee to be my representa- 
tive, Mas-col-lo, the great medicine man. 
Heal my people. Tell them of Un-koi- 
to, the Savior. Tell them to leave their 
wicked ways, and return to the customs 
of their forefathers. Un-koi-to will come 
again, and woe be unto the Indian who 
is not ready. Toall,I say, watch! Be 
ready! Do not fear, Mas-col-lo. They 
will ridicule thee. They will not receive 
thee. But thou shalt live till they have 
believed.” 

The blood gushed from Mas-col-lo’s 
mouth and nose. He lay like one dead 
for many hours, after the manner of 
medicine men when receiving the “ mes- 
sage” from the Great Spirit. But some 
thing more came to him. The words: 
“ Thou shalt live till they have believed.” 

He returned to his people. Through- 
out the land spread the news, and all 
came to consult this great medicine 
man, whose remedies never failed. He 
lived alone, and many days were spent 
in the hills gathering herbs and roots 
for his “ medicine.” 

Gradually he became deaf—almost 
blind. His gray hair is long and shaggy 
like a lion’s mane, but there is a strength 
that time has not stolen from him. Go 
to Round Valley, ask for the oldest 
Indian, and Mas-col-lo stands before 
you. Ask his age, and in plain English 
he answers: 

“Fifteen hundred years.” 

We smile and pass on, but Mas-col-lo 
also smiles at our incredulity. He says 
his days are numbered now. The In- 
dians are believing in the Savior that is 
to come again; but instead of Un-koi- 
to, they call him “Jesus Christ, the 
white man’s God.” 

Jean Claude Carlyle. 
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THE sun rose frostily on the last day 
of 1869, and found us, nomadic frontiers- 
women, fully equipped for resuming our 
travels, after a five months’ halt. _ This 
was the way it came about : 

Since July our tent had wandered 
westward, a step at a time, along the 
advancing line of rails, from Phil Sher- 
idan, Kansas, to a point near Kit Car- 
son. It had not been as rough an ex- 
perience as we had had earlier, during 
the building of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific roads; but we had not 
failed of profit. Our moving restaurant 
and store had gathered us in a good 
many greenbacks, at half of the dollar 
asked for meais on the Union Pacific, 
while our mules had worked steadily on 
grade-scrapers, each span bringing us 
two and a half dollars clear gain daily, 


after paying our drivers, who boarded 
at the camp’s cook-tent. 

The contractors were pushing their 
labors economically, and just before 
Christmas time work on the road was 


suddenly suspended. No explanation 
was given of the action, which had taken 
all unawares. The people — mostly la- 
boring men—who were gathered into 
the camps strung along over that unset- 
tled country, were compelled at once to 
emigrate to inhabited quarters ‘of the 
globe. There was a general scattering 
in the next day or two. Everyone first 
went eastward to Phil Sheridan to close 
out accounts ; but the majority turned 
westward again to Denver. 

The deserted camp had neither profit 
nor safety for us two women. Indeed, 
we dared scarcely keep either our eyes 
or our hands off our animals, in fear 
that some of the many men so suddenly 
dropped afoot on the desert might yet 
be lurking about, ready for an opportu- 
nity to appropriate them for a bareback 


ride into civilization, leaving us, instead 
of themselves, to travel by Foot & 
Walker line,—which, to say nothing of 
the inconvenience and the loss of the 
mules themselves, would have compelled 
us to abandon several hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods with the wagons. 

We had little time to study on which 
point of the compass to favor. We 
worked hard reducing our tent to a lit- 
tle roped-up bundle, and when every- 
thing was aboard, our wagons were 
packed to the very limits of their can- 
vas. We concluded to turn eastward, to 
collect bills due us at Sheridan, and 
make that station our starting point, 
after a better preparation for a journey 
of more or less length,—taking into 
consideration our proneness to keep our 
haven of rest in the beyond, when. once 
under way. And as we took the lines 
and mounted our boxes, we looked back 
sorrowfully upon the 16x30 feet skeleton 
framework of our tent, as it loomed up 
the most imposing monument of the 
camp now desolated. Repeatedly we 
turned our gaze back upon it, until it 
finally grew to indistinctness beside the 
yellow line of grade that crossed the 
prairie in the distance. We had the 
cloth, yet while the frame stood in its 
place we seemed to be abandoning our 
home. 

All the hundreds of workers discharg- 
ed, with only orders on the paymaster 
for payment, had expected steady work 
for the winter. This mass of people 
must in disappointment go somewhere 
at once. Had the paymaster been at 
hand, all would have been well. Nobody 
could wait two weeks for him. This 
fact was a boon to Sheridan,— and 
though nobody suspected it at the time, 
we afterwards believed that it was a 
plot between the contractors and the 
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Sheridan merchants, who divided profits. 
The merchants would pay only a third 
or less on what the orders would bring 
within three weeks’ time, on the arrival 
of the pay car. Rather than pay $50 
for a two weeks’ use of $20, we allowed 
the paymaster to have it all by pocket- 
ing our orders on him. We had sundry 
other bills, which remain uncollected 
up to date. Most of these were for 
goods sold to the contractors, who said 
they were themselves penniless until 
the pay-car should arrive. We had one 
choice — we could take orders for the 
amount, or take the money lying in the 
railroad’s treasury. Neither was ac- 
ceptable. 

People and their business were in 
confusion. The unlooked-for suspension 
of work was a strong temptation to all 
who were dishonestly inclined. The 
great floating population needed every 
dollar to be had for payment of emigrat- 
ing expenses, and to the settlers at 
Sheridan money had too much specu- 
lative value for a willing payment of 
debts. 

However, the last day of ’69 and the 
first of ‘70 were auspicious to our fam- 
ily ; and on that frosty morning, as we 
moved out on the Fort Lyon road, with 
our vehicles doctored up and our mules 
freshly shod, — Mrs. Baker and her lit- 
tle daughter in the lead wagon, and I 
with my shaggy-coated Newfoundland 
puppy navigating my own,— we were 
in excellent spirits, and rattled away 
over the dry, half-frozen wagon track, 
making good time, considering that after 
seven months’ steady work our mules 
were not in the best condition. 

The second day of January was pretty 
hard. It was boisterously stormy. From 
daybreak the snow fell fast in drifting 
sheets, blinding us so that we coud 
make but slow progress. As the snow 
deepened, we could follow our trail only 
by seeking out the windings of the level 
strip of snow unbroken by protruding 
Sagebrush tops. Had the region we 
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were in been barren of this shrubbery, 
or had the brush been lower, we should 
have been hopelessly lost. 

About three in the afternoon the snow 
ceased falling, and the cold grew so in- 
tense that the air filled with myriads of 
whirling and sparkling tiny crystals. In 
spite of these mites dancing in our 
faces, we could now see a little distance, 
and shortly there appeared to our aston- 
ished gaze an animate movement off to 
our left. In our three days’ travel we 
had met only a mail coach, and passed a 
couple of swing stations where horses 
were changed ; and as the presence of 
anything in flesh or blood, man or lower 
animal, always increased our interest as 
well as our vigilance, when traveling 
alone in unsettled parts, we felt our- 
selves excusable in halting our teams 
for a parley, the while keeping our eyes 
fixed on the mysterious object. 

On this untraveled route, and away 
out where, but for the occasional chirp 
of a bird flitting by, we could almost 
imagine ourselves the sole living and 
breathing occupants of the wide uni- 
verse, we had scarcely either feared or 
hoped we might find something to call 
out our humane feelings. We were un- 
certain just what it was we /ad found, 
though we could now see plainly that it 
was aman —a great stout man. He 
was alone, and without the pack on his 
back usually carried by tramps, and we 
watched in slight alarm his insane ac- 
tions. He was plunging about in the 
snow, a few strides in one direction, and 
then back again, stooping, scrambling, 
and scratching, as if hunting for some- 
thing. 

“ Hello-o-o!”’ shouted Mrs. Baker, and 
Buffer gave a low bark. 

The figure straightened up at once, 
and turned around and around, looking 
in all directions vainly for the author of 
the call. The trio of us then shouted 
again in chorus, — or rather the four of 
us, for Buffer did not fail to add his yelp 
from beside me,—and the man, catching 
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our direction, stumbled anxiously toward 
us. 

Happily, we had some port wine to 
give the poor fellow, snowblind and 
frozen stiff as he was. He had started 
at daybreak to cross the prairie from 
Antelope Station to Kit Carson, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, and being soon 
bewildered by the snow, he had passed 
the day trudging around in search of the 
road, with a view to turning back. He 
had just found it, he said, and he was 
trying to decide which end of it to take, 
when we hailed him. 

“But the road runs here, and not 
away off there,” said Mrs. Baker. “ You 
were two hundred yards from the road.” 

“Why, so it does,” he replied, the 
wine beginning to clear his vision. “I 
thought I had it, and I’m heartily glad 
I did, as otherwise I should have given 
up my struggle and lain down, and then 
you would have passed mie by unseen.” 

Being convinced that the stranger 
was harmless and exhausted, we could 
not deny him the hospitality of our 
camp. We had passed a wretched day. 
The mules, too, were tired from wading 
through the loose snow, which clogged 
their feet, and packed itself in cakes of 
ice on the wagon tires, allowing us but 
a snail’s pace. We were glad to discover 
a line of willows ahead, indicating that 
we had reached. Horse Creek, our camp- 
ing place for the night. And there the 
man proved useful. He helped us with 
a will, inspired by the glorious prospect 
of a hot supper among the arctic sur- 
roundings. We leaped into the snow 
up to our ears, unharnessing our teams, 
while he shoveled snow to clear ground 
to serve for sitting-room, kitchen, and 
all. Then bringing a great armfull of 
dry willows, he would have built a bon- 
fire had we not objected. He was not 
used to camping, and didn’t know, as 
Indians and mountainers do, that a lit- 
tle fire is the only kind to either cook 
or get warm by. We had learned the 
lesson. We could not let him turn our 
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newly-made house into a mud puddle, 
crowding us for safety from being baked 
into a mud pie back into the snow he 
had shoveled into hillocks. We were 
three against one, and the big man, who 
thought Hades itself could n’t have fire 
enough for discomfort, finally yielded. 
A little later his eyes glowed with 
suppressed anxiety, while watching our 
bread browning in the open fryingpan, 
as it stood with a stick under its 
handle, propped up before the fire, a 
couple of coals at its back. He was 
lately from farm-life at the East, and 
how that bread could stand there cater- 
cornered, and puff, and bake itself so 
nicely, was a mystery to him. Eating 
it could be the only thing more pleasur- 
able than watching it in process of prep- 
aration. We had fresh bread at every 
meal, one loaf being enough for three 
persons and a dog. The stranger, I 
calculated, could eat as much more, so I 
baked double rations for that supper ; 
and I see him now enjoying his loaf, his 
pork and gravy, his steaming cup of tea, 
as we sat in acircle that evening, twenty 
years ago, on gunny bags spread upon 
the frozen ground, our camp-fire in the 
center of our snow-covered dining table. 
He was too busy to talk, except to as- 
sure us over and over that he was en- 
joying the best meal of his life, his 
mother’s cooking not excepted. We, 
too, had an appetite for hot food to start 
afresh the sluggish, half-congealed blood 
in our veins; and in our comparative 
comfort we realized that the meeting 
had not alone saved his life —as it had, 
since the coach due the following day 
would have been too late to save him, 
if it caught sight of him at all— but 
that the depth of the snow, so disabling 
to our shorter limbs, would have made 
our camp work extremely hard without 
him. Indeed, uncommon as was the 
mood with us, we had spent the day in 
depressed spirits, though we had not 
hinted it to each other. The silence, 
intense as was the glaring whiteness of 
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the snow had allowed easy conversation 
between us from our driving seats ; and, 
though we had not been quite cheerful, 
we had at least taken the inclemencies 
of the weather coolly, in mind as well 
as body. 

It was after starting out the following 
morning that we, in trying to cross the 
stream, more fully realized the conven- 
ience of having a stout and willing man 
at hand. The sky was cléar, but the 
air was sharp, while the waters flowed 
under a bridge of ice too thin in its cen- 
ter to hold up mules and wagon. The 
lead team suddenly dropped three feet, 
and then the giant animals, Belle and 
Lady, plunged about frantically in the 
broken ice and water, threatening to 
wrench off the tongue and upset the 
wagon, or break their necks in the at- 
tempt. 

Nothing could be done, until they 
were quieted by much coaxing, and then 
the man chopped away the sharp edge 
of the ice to where it joined the earth, 


giving the team ‘a chance to advance. 
Had we been alone, we should probably 
have got on no farther until the spring 
thaw could come to unblock our way. 
As it was, with a little chopping to les- 
sen the depth of the jump-off, my team 


followed without much trouble, by 
double teaming, and we were again on 
the move. 

We were until noon covering the 
three or four miles between this cross- 
ing of Horse Creek and Antelope 
Springs, and we camped for the day and 
night beside the station, from which 
we could get hay for our hungry teams. 
Our passenger had left here the morn- 
ing before, and had walked fifteen hours 
in a circle, to be picked up at last with- 
in five miles of his starting point. 

Next morning we bade adieu to him, 
with the admonition to wait for more 
favorable walking, and more assuring 
skies, before again seeking city life by 
a short-cut trail across the prairie. He 
in turn tried to detain us until the mail 
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coach should better break the road be- 
fore us. His advice agreed with our 
better judgment, which was not always 
our guide ; and as, on its arrival shortly 
after sunrise, the driver on the north- 
bound stage assured us that a few miles 
would relieve us of deep snow, and 
twenty miles, if we could make it, 
would give us dry camping ground for 
the night, we, being restless, moved on 
with blue noses and in good cheer over 
the sandhills, which were sandhills no 
more. 

As we toiled. onward, floundering 
through the downy snowbanks along 
the trail, where the weary stage horses 
had floundered before us, the sun rose 
bright and warm, and by ten began to 
tell with killing effect on the snow. We 
found the driver’s story correct. When 
we halted at one o'clock for dinner, and 
to rest and “grain ”’ our mules, the snow 
had, in part by thawing, and in part by 
the distance we had marched, diminish- 
ed to a depth of only three to four 
inches ; and at dusk we camped on com- 
paratively dry land near Kiowa station. 

Two days more we struggled on over 
a road frozen and rough most of the way, 
and more or less rutty and rocky. The 
intervening night we camped beside the 
one remaining station between Kiowa 
and Fort Lyon, and reached the fort the 
next night. Here was quite a show of 
population. The fort buildings contained 
a garrison of three or four companies of 
infantry ; and as the numerous houses 
were conspicuously located on the brow 
of the low bluff overhanging the river in 
the valley of the Arkansas, they loomed 
up with quite the effect of a little city. 

Fort Lyon and its vicinity contain 
the making of a book. There along the 
river banks are the stamping grounds of 
Colonel Bent, and some miles above 
Lyon are the ruins of Bent’s Old Fort, 
while several miles below it stands 
Bent’s Fort, a massive structure of ma- 
sonry built ona solid bed of stone, under 
one-third of which flows the current of 
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the Arkansas. This fort was probably 
built for indian business, and though 
we could see no present or past need of 
it, knowing that Indian tribes have no 
very powerful bombarding batteries, its 
walls, we were told, were broad enough 
for our teams to drive around on, and 
fifteen to twenty feet in height. Its 
portholes and towers gave the fort a 
threatening look, as seen from any point 
for miles away upon the plains. With- 
in its walls were the conveniences of 
barracks and stables, while but a few 
rods north, at the foot of a hill, lay a 
little town of barracks that was used by 
the garrison in times of peace. This 
was unoccupied, while there was only a 
poor Mexican family in possession of the 
fort itself. 

The valley of the Arkansas claimed 
to be rich in its natural endowments, its 
soil and productive capabilities, but it 
was covered with land grants surveyed 
along its bottoms for the benefit of half 
breeds, the children of influential white 
men, who had secured them these valu- 
able tracts. Domestic animals now 
cover this range, which but a few years 
ago was the haunt of bison and antelope. 

Across the river from Fort Lyon we 
found the half Mexican and half Ameri- 
can town of Los Animas. As we drove 
through this we were not favorably im- 
pressed by its mercantile outlook. Ido 
not know but that we could have bought 
the whole place for fifty cents from any 
of the hundred or more of lazy greasers 
in sight. Four miles beyond the town 
we made our camp on a little stream, 
which juts into the Arkansas at Fort 
Lyon, and which is known on the maps 
as the Purgatory, but is more commonly 
called the Picketwire. Near us was a 
settlement, all under the control of 
one man. This frontier baron, said to 
have several Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Wives, was a small, fair man, who could 
be seen at a glance to be destined to rule 
all abouthim. We were not introduced 
to the interesting things to be seen in 
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his stables, but we were told that there, 
under lock and key, were to be found 
some of the finest imported stock in 
Colorado. His warehouse, too, had ev- 
ery patent to facilitate agriculture. His 
buildings were massive, commodious, 
and numerous, while his fields were 
broad, covering hundreds of acres, and 
showing a high state of cultivation. 

The day we camped near his ranch 
the proprietor passed our camp on a fine 
horse, and rode up to his dwelling, fol- 
lowed by three old United States wag- 
ons, drawn by six mules each, and loaded 
with a promiscuous lot of Indians and 
half breeds; while bison joints, and 
hides, and tent poles were sticking out 
in all directions from under the canvas 
coverings. Bison calves were tied with 
strong ropes to the axle trees, and were 
alternately pulling back or flying in just 
wrath, with heads lowered, at the mon- 
strous wheels. In the arms of a young 
Indian was a young antelope, struggling 
and bleating for freedom, while its cap- 
tor sat with his heels over an end-gate, 
whistling. On the top of a load of hides 
were a couple of chained pets—a badger 
and a young coyote, who were snapping 
at each other, to the amusement of the 
human portion of the freight. 

One of several callers at our camp 
that evening, as we sat around our little 
fire, our supper over, and our mules 
staked out, told us that when Mr. 
Peowers had business at a distance, it 
frequently occurred that his patriarchal 
household would order the hired men to 
hitch up a few teams ; then, taking ev- 
ery saddle horse and every Indian and 
half-breed about the settlement, they 
would strike across the plains, to be 
gone a couple of weeks, or as many 
months. They might not see a soul 
outside of their own party, and they 
might join some of the roving bands of 
their own tribes, and hunt and fish un- 
til they were tired, or until the master 
should follow and order them back. He 
had just brought them back from Butte 
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Creek, sixty miles southeast, as we saw 
them come at dusk, their animals, some 
of them, showing hard usage. 

As we jogged on up the Arkansas 
river on the day following our camp on 
the Purgatory, we met some of our ac- 
quaintances, co-workers on the Kansas 
Pacific. Since the stay of proceedings 
on the railroad, these men had made an 
honest penny by taking each a load of 
freight down to Trinidad from Sheridan, 
and they were then returning, and on 
their way to Denver. We halted for a 
half hour’s talk in the little cafion that 
chanced to be our place of meeting, 
and we were heartily but goodnaturedly 
ridiculed for our recklessness, as they 
styled it, in venturing out in that par- 
ticular direction without escort. 

When, in reply to their question, we 
told them we were bound for Texas, 
they stared incredulously. They de- 


clared that we were going mad on the 
woman’s rights question, or rather on 
the question of woman’s physical pow- 


ers of endurance. Did we expect to 
live to reach the line of Texas? 

Yes, we declared, and we would cross 
it, and go to the very heart of the 
mammoth state. 

How would we get over the bluffs, 
and the Timpas hills between King’s 
Ferry and Trinidad, with no wood, no 
water, no nothing? How did we ex- 
pect to get ourselves up and let our- 
selves down the Raton mountains? 
“You can’t do it, ladies,—I defy you,” 
said one. 

“ The greasers will gobble your mules 
some night while you are eating supper, 
if you don’t tumble from the summit 
of the Raton down into the Canadian 
River,” said another, with equal confi- 
dence, “and you'll never see hide nor 
hair of them again, and that, too, before 
you reach Maxwell’s Ranch.” 

“If the Indians let you alone until 
you reach the Jornada del Muerte, you 
will either be scalped or choke to death 
crossing that,” said a third; and such 
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were the comments that greeted us in 
rapid succession. 

We were aware that we had entered 
upon a hazardous undertaking, yet we 
were not disheartened by these men’s 
criticisms of the future prospect for us, 
nor did we feel a regret. We knew 
that our vigilance would outdo that of 
the average male camper, and vigilance 
counted more for the safety of our- 
selves and property in this case than 
stature and muscle, though our want of 
male strength might be felt in case of a 
break-down, or other accident. We ex- 
plained this to the prophesying group, 
and assured them that while either of 
them might forget all else to chase after 
a jack rabbit, as if life depended upon 
getting it, we should be content to let 
it pass to or from the bush, and watch 
the safety of ourselves, and the more 
important rabbit-eared animals in our 
hands. 

Night was coming on, and the sky 
was filling with leaden clouds, so we 
drove on, and then Mrs. Baker and I 
wondered if we were going to Texas or 
not. We had talked of it,—yet Texas 
was a good ways off, with a long line of 
dangerous country intervening, and 
upon reaching its line we should yet 
have to cross eight hundred miles of 
frontier, swarming with hostile Com- 
anches, before reaching settlements, 

Mrs. Baker, I knew, was much fasci- 
nated by Texas. She wanted to become 
a cattle-drover. Men were driving out 
great herds of cattle from the heart of 
Texas to the Colorado and Wyoming 
markets. Why shouldn’t we do the 
same? If a man could drive cattle, 
then a woman could drive cattle, and 
she was not the woman to hesitate at 
any hardship that a man dared face. 

And here there was a slight disagree- 
ment between my good friend and my- 
self. My sympathies were with the 
cattle. I would have submitted to the 
possession of a whole herd of them for 
pets or teams, but the word “market” 
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suggested the word “butcher,” and so 
grated harshly on my ear. Yet I would 
have followed Mrs. Baker had she chos- 
en to go to the earth’s end and back 
again, with or without a bellowing mass 
of wild-eyed steers in our front. She 
was the business man of our little party ; 
I was the help-mate. She knew my ob- 
jections, but time and acquaintance 
with cow-boy labors would overcome 
my chicken-heartedness. We should 
see: in the meantime we would keep 
the plank-road philosopher's plan, and 
go as started. 

We had gotten rid of a few hundred 
pounds of weight by peddling out our 
goods on the way ; but our wagons were 
still overloaded ; which, though weshould 
for other reasons have done the same 
had they been empty — was sufficient 
excuse for us to prepare our common 
couch between the two, as we placed 
them parallel with each other. We 
spread a piece of canvas next to the 
earth, and one next to heaven, with our 
blankets intervening, and upon this we 
lounged one fine evening, as on others, 
discussing the past, present or future 
outlook, or scraps from either or all. The 
night we camped at King’s Ferry we 
did this, as usual. We had failed to 
reach our goal before dusk. Ida had 
ordered the hay from the stableman, 
while we hastened to unharness and 
blanket our mules. Water had been 
carried and wood gathered, and we had 
soon made ready our usual comfortable 
supper ; and the relish with which even 
women teamsters can eat the simplest 
hot dishes by the camp-fire is a joy 
worth suffering much hardship for. Pre- 
liminaries attended to, we lay down and 
slept in true campers’ style, though 
more soundly than would have been pru- 
dent in a locality affording us less safety, 
and we heard nothing more but our 


mules’ steady munching of their hay, as - 


they stood tied to the opposite wheels, 
a bark or two from Buffer, and the occa- 
sional crowing of a rooster at the neigh- 
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boring station. This was all, until a 
masculine voice greeted us with: 

“ Hello, fellows! This is somewhat 
disagreeable. You had better dig out, 
if youcan. You'll find arousing fire in 
the sitting-room.” 

There was something queer about the 
voice — it seemed to be both near and 
far away. And what was that about a 
rousing fire? What use had we for fire 
— we who were as warm as toast? The 
blankets were lying so snug against ev- 
ery curve of our bodies that we felt as 
if our mothers had stepped out of the 
bygone time, and tucked us away for 
the night with a kind word and an af- 
fectionate kiss. 

“Oh! o-oh! o-o-oh!” cried Mrs. Ba- 
ker and I simultaneously. She had 
made the extra exertion unaccountably 
necessary to a movement of our posi- 
tion, and, as she did so, a great mass of 
snow struck our faces, and sifted itself 
in under the neckbands of our gowns. 

We scrambled to our feet with some 
trouble, and stood there in snow up to 
our thighs, shaking the adhering fluffy 
stuff from our sleeves and hair. And, 
when the conditions would permit, we 
looked upon the man who had located 
our whereabouts by a slight undulation 
on the level white sheet, and had come 
to offer us the hospitality usually given 
to travelers on their announcing their 
arrival by a demand at the station’s bar 
for a whiskey straight. 

The expression on the young man’s 
countenance told us that he had un- 
earthed something unexpected. We 
struggled to get the down out of our 
blonde and brunette bangs, and dry our 
faces, while he gazed upon us approving- 
ly, and offered us apologies for not know- 
ing that there were ladies nearer than 
Fort Lyon, and near enough to have 
shared his shelter from the storm. 

The young man was Mr. King him- 
self, or one of the two brother proprie- 
tors at the station. He was a fair-com- 
plexioned, nice-looking and gentlemanly 
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fellow ; and finding ourselves baffled in 
our traveling purposes by the weather, 
we could not well decline his proposition 
to let the stablemen drive our wagons 
up close to the barn, for safety and con- 
venience, taking the mules thereafter 
inside. 

“Tda—where are you, Ida?” asked 
Mrs. Baker, turning round in her tum- 
bled-in grave ; and then Mr. King shov- 
eled snow with his gloved hands, and 
the little girl, who slept at the foot, was 
finally snaked out from her end of the 
bed, feet foremost. The gentleman 
picked her up in his arms and started 
for the station, while we waded on after 
him, our poor mules uttering low whin- 
neys the while, their eyes and ears point- 
ing at us in reproach that we should 
seek shelter and leave them uncared for. 
Buffer had disinterred himself, and he 
was bounding around everywhere at 
once, full of glee, and making the snow 
fly like white powder at his every leap 
in it. 

We hated houses: they were suggest- 
ive of prisons, while we were birds who 
loved freedom, and who, if compelled to 
live in them, would have pined and died, 
(as have thousands of our kind, the cause 
of the decline never being told by the 
victims, nor surmised by their friends,) 
with a vain beating of our wings against 
the unyielding bars. Yet, under the 
circumstances, and knowing that it was 
but a temporary change, we enjoyed the 
sheltering roof and the rousing fire to 
their full extent. 

Waiting for the mail-carriers to beat 
down the snow in their track, we re- 
mained a few days with the two broth- 
ers, and enjoyed the bounteous repasts 
and good cheer of the station, with its 
bachelor proprietors. The housekeep- 
ing and culinary duties were there at- 
tended to as well as if a woman had been 
at the helm; and all indoors breathed of 
home comfort, though the furniture was 
of the simplest and rudest kind, mostly 
made by their own hands. These gen- 
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tlemen, with a greatness of heart that 
was characteristic of the Colorado man 
at that date, pressed us to remain with 
them until the snow should disappear. 
That might have meant a waiting until 
spring, and no doubt they would have 
accepted the joke good-naturedly, as 
they said our company was well worth 
our keeping; but as we learned they 
would accept no payment for their care 
of us. we moved on as soon as we could 
safely do so, and we took with us what 
the two brothers said we were leaving, 
as we parted company with them, — a 
memory of a pleasant acquaintance. 

We learned after our first day’s travel 
that the stage-drivers had been in league 
with the King Brothers in explaining to 
us the snow-bound condition of the road 
tothe south. The snow had fallen there 
but to a slight depth, and what remained 
of it lay only in patches about our camp- 
ing ground. 

Because of our loads, and the bad con- 
dition of the road, which was abominably 
slushy, we dared only attempt a distance 
of one station a day. So we made late 
starts, taking no noon rest. 

As we were rummaging in our wagons 
the next morning after leaving the Fer- 
ry for goods to display before a prospec- 
tive purchaser,— the station keeper — 
we came upon Ida’s music box, which 
had often proved a treasure in enlivening 
our isolated camp, and it was handed out 
that we might have atune. Ida sat down 
and began turning the crank, just asthe 
stableman was passing, leading four hors- 
es towater. Then there occurred a scene 
pleasing to all beholders, a scene that 
made me alternately laugh and cry. The 
animals were delighted with the music. 
They would not goastep farther. There 
they stood rooted to the spot, and listen- 
ing with all their might, their eyes gleam. 
ing with joy. Soon one of them began to 
prance, and there was added another to 
our accumulation of pleasant memories, 
—that of seeing a poor stage-horse danc- 
ing jigs to “the Fisher’s Hornpipe,” 
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and “St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning !” 

At another camping place we found 
the young man in charge of the station 
nearly frantic with delight over a crock 
full of apple butter which his precious 
mother had sent him all the way from 
Missouri, and which had arrived by the 
afternoon’s stage. Nothing would do 
but we must have supper with him, and 
eat that the like of which couldn’t be 
found anywhere in Colorado. We enjoyed 
the poor happy man’s enthusiasm, and 
felt that the mother had done something 
good for the world in raising him. We 
were grateful to her, not alone for her 
excellent preserve, but for giving her son 
so great a pleasure, and thereby adding 
to our enjoyment in watching him while 
we ate, his eyes and spoon continually 
wandering to the mouth of the crock, 
while his voice was tender in his many 
praises of his mother’s virtues. 

“T wish she were here, it would do her 
so much good to see him!” said Ida. 

One of the greatest hardships we had 
met in all our travels was in crossing the 
hills between the Arkansas and the Trin- 
idad. The earth was nearly bare of snow, 
but there was some travel between the 
towns in Colorado and the Cimarron 
mines in New Mexico, and the road was 
full of ruts, chuck-holes, and rocks. We 
took a late start one morning, caring 
only to make the next station by sunset, 
—a station located in a dry gulch at 
the head of Timpas Creek. 

Unsuspectingly we unharnessed our 
mules and let them have their roll, which 
was always the next thing in order when 
turned loose ; and then Mrs. Baker went 
in search of brush for wood, while Ida 
and I went for water to the well. We 
were nearly there when the station keep- 
er, a bristly and ferocious looking little 
old man, came rushing out, swinging his 
arms and shouting: 

“ Not a drop — the superintendent has 
left orders forbidding it.” 

“We did n’t know that, sir,” I replied, 
in alarm, “and ve can’t go on tonight. 
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Can’t you give usa little?” I begged. 

“ Not adrop!” with another flourish 
of his long arm. 

“ We will pay you for it,” I urged. 

“Nota drop!” with increased empha- 
sis of voice and gesture, and he turned 
his fierce eyes, and pale and bewhiskered 
face from our view, and re-entered the 
station. 

I could scarcely keep the tears back 
as I returned tocamp to meet Mrs. Ba- 
ker, who had already guessed the truth 
in witnessing the old man’s wrathful 
conduct. 

We were disappointed as much for 
the mules as for ourselves. It was cruel 
to harness them again and drive them 
all night ; yet we could do no better, as 
we had no water even for ourselves. 

The well at this place was threaten- 
ing to dry up; hence the order given by 
the superintendent of the mail route, 
who had passed us in a buggy but an 
hour before. Had he been kind, he 
would have written us a permit, know- 
ing that we were ignorant of the order 
given, as until the next day a report of 
it would not reach the station from which 
we had started, giving warning to trav- 
elers. 

The station keeper’s unnecessary 
wrath was probably due to our sex, 
though we had nowhere met with a sim- 
ilar exhibition of ill-nature. We, being 
women, gave no promise of profit at his 
bar. The strong drinks, cigars, and to- 
bacco always kept for sale at these sta- 
tions were more a source of revenue 
than was the haystack, which, with free 
water, was chiefly valuable to bring in 
customers. We learned later what we 
had already surmised, that the man was 
not long out from civilization, and not 
used to liberty. 

The sun had set behind a bank of 
mist and cloud, and the dusk was on us 
as we drove out again, the nearest habi- 
tation fifteen miles away. The clouds 
soon spread over the entire sky, and to 
add to our discomfort the snow began 
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to fall, and continued until the road in- 
dications were obliterated. 

Mrs. Baker could not trust her keen 
sight to select our trail from her seat,— 
considering the darkness and the very 
frequent chuck-holes, side-hill turns, 
short twists and steep pitches; so she 
gave the reins to Ida, while she walked 
ahead, carefully picking the way. And 
so she walked hour after hour, while at 
every decline in the road our teams 
were halted, until she could examine the 
way ahead, and return for us, or shout 
“Come,” if she thought the mules were 
safe to follow her. Toward midnight I 
wanted to relieve her, but she refused 
me, saying her eyes were best, and that 
we had much of evil threatening us in 
the chance of becoming both lost and 
snowbound, without risking the addi- 
tional affliction of a broken-down load. 

Exhausted nature told on drivers and 
teams at last and as the snow was several 
inches deep, andthe air full of whirling 
flakes, braiding themselves into dizzy 
patterns before our faces, and blind- 
ing our eyes to our guidance, we were 
compelled to halt. ‘The snow had fallen 
slowly, or our progress would have been 
checked at the beginning of the storm ; 
and so we knew that we must have cov- 
ered considerable ground, comparatively 
speaking, in our eight hours’ drive. 

To avoid their burial, we put our har- 
nesses across my wagon tongue, the 
grease-board serving as prop under its 
point. Then we blanketed our mules, 
and tied them to the wheels, and gave 
them a feed of grain. Our preference 
for hot food had made us so gauge the 
quantity needed at a meal that we had 
no left-over bread on which to lunch. 
We had not eaten since our nine o’clock 
breakfast, and the cold we felt was due 
more to our want of something in our 
stomachs than the indications of the 
thermometer. The snow was deep 
enough to have obtained water for cook- 
ing purposes by melting it, but in the 
snow and darkness fuel was hopelessly 
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missing. The earth grew nothing but 
rocks in our vicinity, and a few tufts of 
vegetation, with tops protruding from 
the snow, and both these were useless. 

We were helpless at last, so we hud- 
dled together in a cramped position un- 
der the canvas of the lead wagon, with 
a blanket over us. Poor little Ida had 
dropped into a hungry sleep, and the 
puppy kept her company, while we two 
women waited for dawn. We had not 
long to wait ; in the meantime, though 
we were in no mood for it, we felt the 
need of a little grim jesting on our situ- 
ation to keep our spirits up at all. 

The dawn came, and assured us that 
we had not lost our road. We had feared 
about this ; for even in broad day, out 
on snow-covered hills or plains, it often 
happens that we think we see a line be- 
fore us, when looking steadily in any 
other direction the line is there, too, 
with equal distinctness, unless the close- 
ness of the growing shrubbery prevents 
the illusion. 

At our backs lay a mass of rugged 
hills, among which we had struggled 
wearily nearly the whole night. We 
had fagged out at the end of these, and 
the road lay level before us. Our next 
discovery was even more hope-inspiring 
—a half mile from the road arose a thin 
thread of blue smoke, and as a couple 
of huts and a haystack were near, we 
had no fear of bolting into an Indian 
camp by steering for it. 

The sky was now clearing, and we 
were not unnecessarily long in wading 
about in a foot of snow, making ready to 
start. Our mules surmised our inten- 
tion, and with low neighs of satisfac- 
tion, and eyes and ears pointing at the 
distant habitation, they started off eag- 
erly across lots, regardless of rocks and 
washouts, that threatened to upset or 
wrench our wagens into wreck. Mules, 
no less than horses, have more reason- 
ing power within the limits of the ques- 
tions that interest them than is generally 
believed ; and ours understood perfectly 
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well that we had left the last station un- 
willingly, and must get on to water. I 
held that they knew also why we had 
hitched up again and gone on. Mrs. 
Baker was doubtful of this; yet we 
agreed that had they been free to go 
their own way, they would have led us to 
the house we were going to, despite the 
trio of blinding powers, — hills, snow, 
and night; and had we been traveling 
on mule-back, without wagons, we should 
have trusted their judgment rather than 
our own all night, whether they left or 
kept the road. 

As we drove up before the door a gray- 
haired old man came out, and suddenly 
lifting his open palms against us in 
slight alarm, he cried out : 

““My God, am I crazy ?” 

Buffer straightened up beside me and 
barked. Ida laughed, and Mrs. Baker 
and I kept a respectful gravity while we 
assured him that we hoped not, for we 
were probably crazy ourselves, as well as 
snow-bound, and we hoped we might 
buy hay and wood from him, and be al- 
lowed to “lay over”’ a couple of days. 

“ Ladies,” said he heartily, “you shall 
have anything I’ve got, bless you, and 
more too,” and his beaming, honest 
countenance assured us that he meant 
it. 

We were gladly bustled insideto the blaz- 
ing open fire-place, after the proprietor 
had helped us undo our mules, and sent 
his son, a boy of fifteen, to lead them to 
the stable; and we toasted our benumbed 
selves to our hearts’ content, after re- 
moving our wraps ; while our good host 
stewed, baked, frizzled, and clattered the 
dishes in the adjoining room. He opened 
the door soon to bid us to breakfast. And 
such abreakfast !—fried spare ribs, boiled 
milk, and bread as spongy and hot as we 
could make ourselves. That wasa feast 
never to slip our memory. 


The two were living alone, and were, 


too far off the road to”profit socially or 
financially by the passing travel. Diur- 
ing the day the father told us much of 
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his interesting history. He had finally 
rambled into New Mexicoat a time when 
white men were scarce, and there mar- 
ried a sefiorita, and settled where we 
found him. The son was the only living 
issue of the union, and there they had 
lived in simple comfort and happiness 
until the wife died two years before. 
They had felt lonely since, yet had no 
thought of changing quarters. They 
had spoken to no woman in the mean- 
time, nor seen a white woman fora much 
longer period ; hence their surprise at 
our arrival. And when we parted com- 
pany with them on the road, to which 
they had escorted us, we were assured 
that our host was one of the many men 
we had met far out from the supposed 
restraining influences of church and law- 
bound civilization, whom no amount of 
liberty or association with evil would 
corrupt ; and the modest boy gave prom- 
ise of being such another. 

In moving up Timpas Creek, and over 
the high and dry rolling country south- 
west of King's Ferry, at various points, 
with views of spurs from the Rocky 
Mountains, deep cafions, and broad 
plains were to be seen. Pike’s Peak 
stands far out of the regular range, and 
looms up in monster proportions from 
among the low hills at its base; its 
height 14,147 feet, while its isolation 
from the chain makes it seem even 
higher. It is a landmark for two hun- 
dred miles down the Arkansas, ina clear 
atmosphere, as it is also seen from the 
north. It is not, we are told, difficult of 
ascent. 

Though the frequent clouding of the 
sky was unfavorable to a full sweep of 
our vision, as we jogged along steadily 
southward, we noted places of interest 
from time totime. Any cow-boy would 
point his finger toward the Arkansas 
cafion,—a cafion that for beauty and 
magnificence of scenery has not a supe- 
rior in Colorado, — and tell us to drop 
our eyes to the valley about forty miles 
east of the mountains, saying, “ There’s 
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Pueblo,” —the metropolis of Southern 
Colorado. He might swing his hand a 
little to the south, and say the two nee- 
dle-topped peaks standing clear of the 
Greeehorn Mountains were known as 
the Spanish Peaks. Then he would 
point back north a little, and tell us that 
in there by the black sides of the Wet 
Mountains used to live Zan Hicklan, a 
man who got a Spanish land grant when 
he married a Mexican wife, a man who 
won $125,000 playing poker one night in 
Taos, a man who was a marvel in his day, 
and one of whom any of his cow-boy fra- 
ternity were proud to talk. And again, 
as we faced west, and to the right of the 
Spanish Peaks, was the gap in the Rock- 
ies known as the Sangre de Cristo pass, 
the gateway to the famous San Juan 
country, at an altitude of 9,454 feet. 

The last few miles of travel before 
reaching Trinidad let us gradually down 
into the valley of the Los Animas river, 
and we camped at the foot of the Raton 
Mountains. We were in good spirits. 
There was something pleasing in our 
surroundings, and the clear air bore in 
ita cheering promise of an early spring. 
Supper over, and our mules’ heads bur- 
ied in hay, we sat beside our flickering 
camp-fire a little outside the town, and, 
being in the mood, we had a thorough 
talk, and talked on until a late hour. I 
began it by saying that so far we had 
met with unexpected trials such as few 
women would care to encounter, and 
yet that I would not exchange places 
with those living in luxury, and sheltered 
from the world’s rudeness. 

“Tt is a great satisfaction to see the 
world as it is, though sometimes a bitter 
satisfaction. Since I was ten years old I 
have not been happier than I am today, 
and have been all along, in spite of all 
our ‘providential punishments,’ as relig- 
ious people would call them,” I said. I 
talked of the romantic charm about the 
life ; of the air, the free, unmonopolized, 
and unpreémpted air, that exhilarated 
the senses; of Nature’s grandly wild 
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panoramas that inspired the imagination. 

“T have a feeling of independence,” 
I said, “that is invaluable, worth more 
to me than money; and sometimes I 
feel that more than my share of this 
wide world belongs to me. The dangers 
attending our lone travel make us un- 
pleasantly apprehensive at odd hours ; 
but in reality they serve to give an edge 
to the pleasure. They prevent monoto- 
ny, and add interest or enjoyment to it 
as a whole.” 

I maintained that if we had curbed 
our impulses, and become the life-long 
slaves of some one else’s household, 
subject to the caprices of selfish or dis- 
sipated men, and mothers to children 
whom we could not protect from inheri- 
tance of their sins, we should not now 
be carrying hearts as light as those of 
the deer bounding in the neighboring 
foothill forest. We were facing south, 
and midwinter though it was, the white 
bees might not swarm again in our pres- 
ence, and with earth and its vegetation 
unveiled, we should be the happiest 
travelers on our route. 

“T like it when we have short drives 
and our regular meals,” said Ida, mind- 
ful of our late supperless ride. 

“ We do not have to travel in this way,” 
said Mrs. Baker. ‘‘Weshould undoubted- 
ly have done fairly well had we built on 
our lots in Kit Carson; the renewal of 
work on the road is certain by May, if not 
before. But your words, Mrs. Phelps, 
have expressed my mind, and that is 
why we are here. 

“T have told youof the hardships Ida 
and I endured in the winter of ’67-’68, 
while following a trail across the moun- 
tains from Leesburg, on Salmon River, 
Idaho, to South Pass, Wyoming, on 
mule-back. I never want to experience 
another such journey. We did weil — 
mules and men—in not becoming con- 
verted into frozen morsels for beasts of 
prey. Ida, the only child in the party, 
and the concern of all, was once uncon- 
scious from the cold, and I was next to 
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insensible myself, while fuel was buried 
under snow, and our animals ready to 
perish for want of food other than the 
strengthless stuff gathered from the 
tops of such shrubbery as was high 
enough to make itself seen. Three of 
the men had families in the States, and 
two had their wives with them, and I 
was the only other woman in the party. 
How we struggled to keep our blood in 
circulation! In the meantime we made 
a little headway daily, and happily the 
number was there all told, when we 
reached South Pass. It would have been 
hard indeed to bear, had I been com- 
pelled to leave Ida by the way. 

“ That was my severest spell in all my 
years of wandering among the moun- 
tains, yet you will understand me, — 
scarcely any other woman could — when 
I say that that trip inspired me with an 
unaccountable love of the wilds. The 
snow does n't charm me, but the grand 
mountains do, and the wilder the local- 
ity, the more am I fascinated, when no 
certain danger awaits us.” 

“T am so glad, Mrs. Baker,” I said, 
“when you express yourself freely. You 
never get discouraged, nor impatient, 
nor enthusiastic, and yet you have the 
keenest feeling ; but I had to learn it by 
a careful reading of your always deliber- 
ate movements. I can read your feelings 
often when you are silent, but I always 
like best to hear you speak. I greatly ad- 
mire your courage in the past, and that 
youare keeping for thefuture. Youare 
notreckless, and yet you would face Satan 
himself, and overcome him, or die. Iam 
proud of you —I shall never tire of go- 
ing with you.” And I went on with zeal, 
while the older woman listened silently, 
to scorn the lot and the ambitions of the 
reigning belle at Long Branch, as com- 
pared to ours: her silks and adornments 
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would fetter our limbs, stay the leaping 
blood in our veins, and bruise the nat- 
ural symmetry of our forms, until we 
should be as feeble and useless as she 
was, when not stimulated by stirring 
sound and intoxicating foods. I pitied 
her as less free than our mules when 
hobbled and roped to the wheels of our 
wagons,—a slave, educated to study how 
to amuse empty-headed men. 

“The true man or woman,” said Mrs. 
Baker gravely, when I had come to a 
pause, “will not consent to be either 
master or slave. I can’t quite agree with 
what you said one day, that if the world 
were pure we should all be brothers and 
sisters even toa hog: but I feel that you 
and I, and every man and woman, have 
a birthright to life and liberty within the 
sphere of our own personality; but not 
the right to molest any one else, or hold 
them to our opinions or ways,— that is 
the very sin we resent in them, that they 
try to hold us to theirs ; and from that 
have come all the cruelties of history.” 

So we talked, till at last she said, “ Let 
us go to bed and get some rest. We 
have repairing and shopping to do to- 
morrow, and we must have courage and 
strength for climbing the Ratons the 
day after. I can trust you now, I know, 
since after all the communicative people 
we have met have tried to inspire us 
with fear of the greasers and Indians, 
you still believe in a forward march. 

“From now on, we must either-stand 
guard at night or sleep with an eye open, 
until we can fall in with trains going our 
way.” 

So ended our evening near Trinidad: 
and we slept with the combined alertness 
and rest only known by those who, while 
sleeping, feel upon their cheeks the gen- 
tle fanning of the unobstructed moun- 
tain breezes. 

Dagmar Mariager. 
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ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, IL. 


THE VETERAN’S STORY. 


LaTE in March, 1847, under the com- 
mand of General Scott, we captured the 
seaport of Vera Cruz, and early the fol- 
lowing month began that memorable 
campaign against the national capital : 
the capture of the latter place ended the 
Mexican War. The incident I am about 
to relate happened while our troops were 
on their march to the City of Mexico. 
It was one of those events that marked 
the treacherous character of the people 
with whom we were battling. 

On the 18th of April we fought the 
Battle of Cerro Gordo, and though we 
had but nine thousand men, General 
Scott beat his antagonist, Santa Ana, 
who was in a strongly fortified position, 
and numbered thirteen thousand soldiers 
in his command. 

The enemy was beaten, his forts taken, 
and great numbers of muskets and can- 
nons captured. This battle decided the 
fate of Jalapa, a city of eight or ten 
thousand people. It was a beautiful 
place, the summer residence of many of 
the rich citizens of Vera Cruz. It con- 
tained many handsome houses, several 
fine churches, and a grand cathedral. Its 
noted convent of St. Francisco was 
among the largest buildings in the whole 
Republic of Mexico. 

To my regret our regiment was sta- 
tioned in this city, as it was necessary to 
guard the places we had won, for the 
Mexican people sympathised so warmly 
with the army under their noted leader 
that it would have been unwise to have 
left our retreat to the sea unprotected. 

The main body of the army continued 
its advance, captured the strong fortress 
and town of Perote, and early in May 


took possession of the City of Pueblo. 
Twenty miles from Jalapa was Fort Pe- 
rote, standing in the midst of a wide cac- 
tus-covered plain. A regiment was sta- 
tioned at this fort, and small bodies of 
troops were frequently sent to and from 
Jalapa and this place. We had been 
stationed only a few days, when two of 
our men were discovered dead a short 
distance fromthe camp. Though strict 
orders were given that none of the sol- 
diers should leave the lines without per- 
mission, the very next night another was 
found murdered, and the following night 
two more were discovered. 

We now ascertained that the men had 
been enticed from our lines by Mexicans, 
apparently friendly, who told the sol- 
diers that they had liquor hidden in the 
underbrush a short distance from the 
camp. The liquor would be produced as 
soon as the soldier had been enticed a 
sufficient distance from his comrades, 
but while in the act of drinking it the 
treacherous native would plunge a sharp 
knife into the body of his victim and in- 
stantly slay him. 

These murders geatly incensed the 
American soldiers against the Mexicans, 
and made us cautious about trusting 
them under any circumstances. Some 
acts of retaliation for these assassina- 
tions occurred, but these only rendered 
the feeling between the two people more 
bitter. 

Half way between Jalapa and Fort 
Perote was a smal] hamlet known as San 
Miguel. It consisted of forty or fifty 
small, rudely made, and squalid adobe 
dwellings, with one or two more preten- 
tious structures built of brick. One of 
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the latter was occupied by a large, stout 
Mexican, who professed the most ardent 
friendship for the Americans. Perhaps 
the fact that he kept a small stock of 
provisions and liquors for sale, and that 
the invaders of his soil were’ good cus- 
tomers, with the ready cash to pay for 
their purchases, had much to do with his 
apparent friendship. At any rate, his 
store was the regular stopping place for 
the American soldiers in passing from 
Jalapa up to Fort Perote, and his coffers 
were considerably enriched by the num- 
ber of dollars left by these visitors. The 
merchant’s name was Antone Ripol, and 
lack of exercise and frequent potations 
had given him a more corpulent appear- 
ance than was usual among his country- 
men. He was the picture of ease and 


contentment, and not a soldier in the 
army but would have thought himself 
safe under the protection of the stout 
Mexican. 

About the middle of May, Captain 
Gorman and his orderly Sergeant set off 


on horseback from Fort Perote, to ride 
down to Jalapa. Owing to the warm 
weather, they waited till nearly sundown 
ere making a start for their ride of twen- 
ty miles. 

Naturally brave and honorable, the 
Captain was only too ready to believe 
others like himself in these respects. 
His orderly Sergeant was of a more sus- 
picious nature, and would not trust a 
Mexican any more than he would trust 
a venemous reptile. The Captain wasa 
tall, finely built man, but the Sergeant 
was a plain, blunt fellow, who cared less 
for his coat than his pipe, and was rath- 
er disposed to make fun of his officer’s 
love of dress and jewelry. Sergeant 
Jackson was cool-headed in danger, yet 
believing that discretion was more valu- 
able than hard knocks, he did not agree 
with his superior that there were excep- 
tions among these people, and that some 
of them could be relied upon. 

On the evening in question they gal- 
loped down the national road, as the 
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highway leading from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico was called. On reach- 
ing San Miguel, the officer drew rein 
and was about to dismount, when Jack- 
son said, “It is late, Captain Gorman, 
and you know it is never safe to trust 
these rascals.” His officer laughed and 
replied, “ You are too suspicious, Ser- 
geant ; old Antone is not likely to attack 
you and me.” The soldier shook his 
head as he tied the animals, and said to 
himself, “ Antone is not the only Mexi- 
can in this place, and they are all treach- 
erous devils.” The Captain led the way 
into the store, and cried to the owner, 
“A glass of pulque for two of us.” 
Only two persons were present —the 
fat merchant and a tall, dark fellow 
whom we had seen once or twice about 
the town. 

He was dressed in the usual costume 
of the country, but wore a brighter sash 
and more silver ornaments than most of 
his countrymen. Weafterwards learned 
that he was a noted guerilla chief named 
Silva, but at the time we supposed he 
was a common laboring man of the vi- 
cinity. The Captain saluted the two 
Mexicans in Spanish, and again said, “A 
glass of pulque for the Sergeant and me.”’ 

Antone hurried behind his counter 
with greater agility than he was wont 
to display, and speedily placed the li- 
quor before us. On being invited by 
Gorman to drink with us, he wished 
the Captain long life and a prosperous 
future. In order to select a piece of 
money, Gorman drew forth a handful of 
silver, and then threw down an Ameri- 
can dollar, saying, as he did so, “ That 
will be the money of this country in a 
few months.” The jolly old fellow 
grinned as he gave back the change, but 
made no reply. “Turning suddenly 
from the counter,” said the Sergeant, in 
relating what occurred, “I caught a 
quick glance that passed between the 
stout merchant and his dark country- 
man. It boded no good to either of us, 
and in a low tone I mentioned my sus- 
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picions to the Captain, and again urged 
him to depart. He replied, ‘ Nonsense, 
man, I am not going a foot further till 
I have rested for a time and obtained 
another glass of pulque.’ 

“He was my superior and I had to 
await his orders, but I crossed the room 
and sat down near the door, where I 
could keep close watch of the horses. 
Some of the soldiers claimed that a 
Mexican could steal a horse while a man 
was still upon his back, and I almost 
believed them; so I determined to 
see that wedid not have to walk down 
to Jalapa that might. The Captain in 
the meantime sprang upon the counter, 
and stretched himself at full length, rest- 
ing his head upon his arm. He spoke 
Spanish fluently, and began talking with 
Antone in his native tongue. While 


thus engaged, the tall fellow left the 
building by means of a door near the 
end of the counter upon which the offi- 
cer was lying. I noticed at the time that 


he left this door partly open, but as the 
weather was warm,thought nothing more 
about it. I did not understand a word 
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lay all unconscious of danger. I cried, 
‘Good God, Captain, they will murder 
you,’ and drawing my sword, ran for- 
ward to prevent the blow. I was too 
late, for the second I spoke the knife 
descended, striking Captain Gorman a 
dreadful blow in the side. The blood 
flowed in streams, and with a cry of 
pain, he sprang to the floor, but would 
have fallen had I not thrown my arm 
around him. The next instant, with a 
savage cry, the dark Mexican sprang 
around the end of the counter, with his 
bloody knife still in his hand. He had 
crept in the door and along behind the 
officer till near his victim, when he sud- 
denly stabbed him in the manner I have 
described. As the assassin rushed to- 
ward us, I drew the Captain near the 
door, keeping my right arm with my 
sabre in hand free to ward off the blows 
of the Mexican. I thought if we could 
reach our horses we might escape, 
though Gorman was bleeding profusely, 
and fast getting weak. He had drawn 
a pistol when he first sprang from the 
counter, but seemed too dazed to use it. 


that was said between the Capfain ande I glanced at Antone, thinking he might 


Antone, for I hated the Mexicans so 
much that I would not try to learn their 
lingo ; so I sat by the door watching the 
animals, and wishing we were upon their 
backs and off for Jalapa. 

“ Presently my attention was attracted 
to Antone, who seemed to be acting 
queerly ; he walked about the room as if 
in a hurry, then went to the back door 
and pushed it wide open. This, as I 
have said, was partly behind the Cap- 
tain, while the lower portion of it was 
hidden from me by the end of the 
counter. Antone kept up a busy chat- 
tering in Spanish all the time, as if 
greatly interested in what the Captain 
was saying. A moment later I noticed 
one of the horses pull back as if some 
one was coming near him. I jumped 
up, and started to go out doors, when, 
just at that instant, I saw a gleaming 
knife raised partly above the officer, who 


stop his countryman, but to my horror 
he had drawn a knife and was advan- 
cing upon us. At that second the guer 
rilla aimed a blow at me, which I return- 
ed with one from my sabre that cut a 
gash in his arm. With an oath he ran 
to the back door and called aloud. I 
helped the Captain towards the door, 
and this we had nearly reached when half 
a dozen Mexicans rushed into the room 
at the call of their leader, and advanced 
upon us. The Captain said, ‘ Save your- 
self, Sergeant, they have killed me,’ 
and sank to the floor dead. One of the 
Mexicans at that moment attacked me 
with his knife, but I cut him down with 
my sabre, though in doing so I broke 
the weapon. As he fell the others 
dropped back a step or two, and I man- 
aged to get possession of Captain Gor- 
man’s pistol. As the guerrillas still 
crowded into the room, and I knew not 
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what second they would attack me from 
the rear, I demeed it best to fly for my 
life. 

“T sprang out of the door, trusting 
to jump on my horse and escape from 
the town. To my surprise neither 
animal was in sight. Though the at- 
tack had lasted but a moment or two, 
both of the horses in that brief time 
had been taken away. Two or three 
of the Mexicans rushed out of the 
building in pursuit, and I ran at the top 
of my speed for the dense underbrush 
a short distance from the town. Sev- 
eral shots were fired at me, but luckily 
none struck me. I was, however, pur- 
sued by one Mexican who was a swift 
runner, and evidently bent upon over- 
taking me ere I could gain the protec- 
tion of the bushes. I cocked the pistol 
that I still held in my hand, and, whirl- 
ing about quickly, fired at thefellowwho 
was within ten feet of me. With a cry 
of pain he dropped his knife; I had 
broken his right arm. A second shot 
would kill him, but time was tooprecious 
at that moment ; so I turned and dash- 
ed into the underbrush, through whiche 
I ran for some distance. I had escaped 
the guerrillas of San Miguel, but I was 
ten miles from the nearest post, and 
my route was lined with Mexicans who 
would not hesitate to cut my throat if I 
was caught. 

“]T made my way slowly and cautious- 
ly through the bushes, keeping well back 
from the main highway, yet all the time 
advancing toward Jalapa. It took me 
nearly all night to make the ten miles, 
’ for I could not walk a rod without hav- 
ing to turn out of my way to go around 
a bunch of underbrush. Once I thought 
my hour had come, for I nearly stumbled 
upon a party of Mexicans sleeping ina 
little gully, while their horses were tied 
to the bushes around them. I managed, 
however, to edge away from the danger-' 
ous spot without pursuit, and toward 
morning succeeded in reaching the 
American lines. I was taken at once to 
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the tent of Colonel Hughes, the com- 
manding officer. I shall never forget 
the oath the Colonel swore, when I told 
him that Captain Gorman had been mur- 
dered by old Antone and his gang of 
cutthroats. Lifting his right hand above 
his head, he said deliberately and with 
much emphasis, ‘May that armbe lopped 
from my body if I fail to avenge the 
death of our comrade.’” 

Two hours later an ambulance and a 
file of soldiers left the camp, with orders 
to carry the body of Gorman to Fort 
Perote for burial. With this party a 
messenger was dispatched, bearing a 
note to the Colonel in command at the 
Fort. During the day the murder of the 
Captain was the topic of conversation in 
our camp, and the Sergeant had to tell 
the particulars at least half a dozen times. 
In this way I learned the full particulars, 
and was anxious to have revenge upon 
the guerrillas. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, till toward evening, when the mes- 
senger returned. Then orders were 
given for us to have our horses ready at 
three o'clock the following morning. 
We at once surmised what this meant, 
and were only too ready to set off upon 
the expedition. 

Each man saw that his animal was sad- 
dled and ready for service at the hour 
named, and when we filed out upon the 
broad highway, and set off at a round 
pace toward the hamlet where the mur- 
der had occurred, we could hardly re- 
press a cheer. 

The morning was mild and balmy, and 
our horses felt. like spirited racers, so 
that it was more like a gala ride than one 
of revenge and death. When within half 
a mile of San Miguel the officer in com- 
mand halted us, and spoke a few briet 
sentences. “Soldiers,” said he, ‘“ we 
have come to avenge the death of one of 
the bravest officers and one of the no- 
blest men we had in our army. A troop 
from Fort Perote will act in concert with 
us, and in a few moments we will attack 
the rendezvous of the guerrillas. Take 
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no prisoners, but cut down every Mex- 
ican in the town.” He was answered by 
a cheer that showed how well his orders 
would be obeyed. The next ten min- 
utes were the longest I ever passed in 
my life. We were waiting for a messen- 
ger from the party above the town. We 
sprang from our horses, and tightened 
the saddles, saw that our pistols were 
ready for use, and grasped our sabres in 
our hands. The moment the messenger 
appeared a rocket was set up, and then 
we all advanced upon the town. The 
horses were kept in a walk till near 
enough for a charge. We did not want 
to give the guerrillas any notice of our 
coming. When as near as we could ad- 
vance without being discovered, another 
rocket was sent up, and the instant this 
was answered the officer cried, “ For- 
ward,” and away we went at a mad gallop. 
The next moment the word “Charge” 
rang out above all other sounds, and we 
dashed into the town. Mexicans half 
clad, but armed with knives, guns, or 


pistols rushed into the streets from ev- 
ery building. Shouts and cries were 
mingled with shots and sabre strokes. 
The guerrillas went down before us in 


every direction. To fall meant death, 
for the orders were obeyed to the very 
letter, and no prisoners were taken. 
Half of the soldiers sprang from their 
horses and rushed into the adobe dwell- 
ings, sabreing every man found within. 
Some of the guerrillas faced about and 
fought like very devils, but most of them 
ran for the underbrush. Each runner 
was a target for a dozen bullets, and few 
of the Mexicans escaped alive. Silva, the 
guerrilla chief, and old Antone, with per- 
haps a dozen men, made a determined 
stand in the brick store. This was 
speedily surrounded, the doors battered 
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down, and we rushed in upon them. 

It was a cut and thrust contest, for 
they used their long knives with mur- 
derous fury, and we hacked them down 
without mercy. 

Old Antone fell, covered with blood, 
but not until he had wounded three of 
our men. The tall Mexican who had 
murdered Captain Gorman fought with 
the fierceness of a tiger, and received a 
dozen wounds ere he was killed. With 
his death the contest ended, for the 
soldiers felt they had now avenged their 
Captain’s murder. It was Sergeant 
Jackson that had pointed this man out, 
and then had attacked him with great 
fury. The brave fellow was severely 
wounded, but in time recovered, though 
he bore the scars the rest of his life. 

There were no orders in this instance 
against plundering, and each man made 
off with what he could carry. Some had 
boxes of cigars, others rolls of tobacco, 
a few tovk clothing, and some other art- 
icles. While kicking the boxes over in 
the store, I upset a little sack that con- 
tained money, and being alone at that 
second, I shoved this inside my jacket, 
thinking to examine it when more at 
leisure. On returning from our raid 
upon San Miguel, I found that the sack 
contained gold coin, and that it amount- 
ed to over athousand dollars. I had no 
scruples about retaining this money, 
and in a few weeks had achance to send 
it back to the United States. This 
wholesale slaughter of the Mexicans in 
return for the murder of Captain Gor- 
man made them very cautious about at- 
tacking our men in that vicinity, and ° 
during the remainder of the war we 
could pass San Miguel without the slight- 
est fear of molestation from its inhabi- 


tants. 
S. S. Boynton. 
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IT is a sign of the times that a leading 
American publishing house should find 
it profitable to issue a series of popular 
theological books. For some genera- 
tions theology per se has not been on the 
list of general reading matter of other 
than those professionally interested ; and 
for a much longer time the study of re- 
ligious thought historically has awak- 
ened small echo in the popular mind. 

There is always the substratum of 
earnest minds who take a deep and 
thoughtful interest in such matters. But 
the issue of such a series as the one of 
which the book entitled Johnathan Ea- 
wards’ is the first, argues a wider inter- 
est in religious affairs among the laity. 
It is astonishing how little even the 
most orthodox layman knows of the real 
dogmas of the faith. It is still more 
astonishing how little the majority of 
ministers know of the comprehensive 
field of church history. Those whose 
memories go back to the days of the 
Puritan theocracy will understand this 
difference, for then the ministers were 
all learned men. The principle, howev- 
er, is as old as the day of Calvin. 

It is fortunate that the writing of the 
initial volume of such a series should 
have fallen to such a man as Mr. Allen. 
It is so easy to see only the dark side of 
Puritan religious life, that unless one is 
well read in the whole history of Chris- 
tian thought, and knows the tremendous 
struggles, the stern and bitter conflicts 
that periodically have been fought over 
certain varying phases of man’s concep- 
tion of God and of religious duty, there 
is danger that only one side of the pict- 
ure wili be seen. 

1 Johnathan Edwards. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
D.D. American Religious Leaders. Boston and New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
~an Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


For sale in 


Mr. Allen is essentially a liberal man. 
No one could be wider in belief from the 
subject of his sketch than he ts, but no 
one could have been more fair. He has 
the spirit of the true biographer in aim- 
ing simply to bring out what Edwards 
thought as a basis for his actions. The 
method employed is the presentation of 
actual quotations from his works, with 
explanatory and critical comment on 
this subject matter. Great care has been 
taken to avoid the technical language of 
theology, and as a consequence the book 
is thoroughly and generally readable, and 
enjoyable as to style. 

Edwards lends himself to this mode of 
presentation more easily than most sub- 
jects. He wrote where most men think: 
All the minutest details of his thought 
were set down on paper as he thought 
them. He had a passion for “writing 
down” and probably no other man has 
left the world a fuller memorial of his 
inner life. The amount of his published 
work and sermons is enormous, and 
there remainsa great mass of items and 
memoranda, — the jottings of his daily 
thought. 

In his life, aside from his doctrines, 
there is much that is of interest. His 
character was a rare one,—ascetic and 
simple,— but with a qualification that 
made him see that it was a truer and 
greater trial to practice virtue among 
rather than apart from his fellows. One 
of the most interesting portions of the 
book is the description of his courtship 
and married life. When he was twenty 
he wrote of Sarah Pierrepont, then thir- 
teen, but who afterward became his wife: 

“They say there is a young lady in 
New Haven whois beloved of that great 
Being who made and rules the world, 
and that there are certain seasons in 
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which this great Being, in some way or 
other invisible, comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight. 

She has a strange sweetness in her mind 
and singular purity in her affections ; is 
most just and conscientious in all her 
conduct ; and you could not persuade her 
to do anything wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the world, lest she 
should offend this great Being. She is 
of wonderful calmness, and universal be- 
nevolence of mind ; especially after this 
great God has manifested Himself to her 
mind. She will sometimes go about from 
place to place singing sweetly, and seems 
to be always full of joy and pleasure, and 
no one knows for what. She loves to be 
alone, walking in the fields and groves, 
and seems to have some one invisible 
always conversing with her.” 

In spite of this calm expression of 
feeling, he found a very lover-like impa- 
tience before the expiration of the four 
years that elapsed before they were unit- 
ed. She proved to be atruly model wife, 


gentle, loving, and sympathetic, and 
withal intelligent to an astonishing de- 


gree in understanding his words. Hers 
was a gentler theology, and as one witty 
divine put it, she seemed to have 
“learned ashorter road to heaven.” The 
famous Whitefield, who spent several 
days with them, wrote in his diary: 

“A sweeter couple I have not seen. 
Their children were dressed, not in silks 
and satins, but plain, as beconies the 
children of those who in all things ought 
to be examples of Christian simplicity. 
She is a woman adorned with a meek 
and quiet spirit, and talked so feelingly 
and so solidly of the things of God, and 
seemed to be such a help-meet to Her 
husband, that she caused me to renew 
those prayers which for some months I 
have put up to God, that he would send 
me a daughter of Abraham to be my 
wife. I find upon many accounts it is 
my duty to marry. Lord, I desire to 
have no choice of my own. Thou know- 
est my circumstances.” 
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There could be no more model picture 
than that of their daily home life. Till 
the day of his death they lived together 
in the same simple, uneventful way, and 
it is no doubt due to her care in shield- 
ing him from the ordinary worries of life 
that he stood so well the reverses that 
came through his professional convic- 
tions. The dark side of the picture 
comes after the great awakening, when 
Edwards is watching with almost calcu- 
lating eyes the development of his wife’s 
religious experience. Sitting under his 
ministration, and at the same time shar- 
ing his daily life, and ‘knowing how ea- 
gerly he wished to verify this theory of 
certainty in religious experience, she 
could scarcely help reflecting uncon- 
sciously one phasé after another of spir- 
itual development as he pictured-it. It 
is painful almost to follow him, for he 
seems never to have suspected this re- 
flex action, and waited with the anxiety 
of an inventor each new proof of the 
working qualities of his invention. 

As a theologian Mr. Allen ranks him 
as the greatest in the field of Latin 
theology. He was a man with a mission. 
Coming at a time when there seemed to 
be everywhere the tendency to drop 
awzy from the simplicity and vigor of 
the Calvinism of the theocracy, he took 
up the mantle of the prophet, and went 
forth avgwedly to prophesy the revival 
of this doctrine. But in spite of him his 
personality so modified his utterances 
that although his earnestness and ability 
“drew all men unto him,” the doctrine 
he delivered was far different from the 
old. From his time may be dated the 
breaking up of the churches into the 
modern sects. 

The keynote of his system was his 
idea of God. The side of the deity that 
most strongly influenced him was that 
of absolute will. His God is an absolute 
sovereign, “capable of receiving satis- 
faction as He is of receiving injury”: a 
God such that, when man has sinned, He 
is under no obligation to save him from 
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the ruin which sin has wrought. That 
God does save some men is due to his 
mercy and not to any obligation. On the 
other hand, no theologian has had more 
beautiful conceptions of the adorable 
side of God. Very touching are some of 
his descriptions of God’s “sweet grace 
and love and condescension,” his “ tran- 
scendent excellence,” his “rare holiness 
and serenity.” 

This conception of God drove him to 
a denial of free will in man. We are 
here for God’s purpose, and should labor 
to carry out God’s plan. Sin merits pro- 
portionate punishment. Sin against God, 
being against a being of infinite excel- 
lence, and to whom we owe infinite obe- 
dience, deser-es infinite punishment ; so 
that nothing we candoof ourselves could 
e gain for us salvation. Life is a proba- 
tion, and the incarnation took place that 
Christ might pay for us the “ penalty ” 
of our sins. Even then all men will not 
be saved, only those so predestined from 
the beginning will attain salvation. No 
one can know until conversion whether 
he is among the elect ; therefore it be- 
hooves all men to push strenuously for 
this state, lest they miss their opportun- 
ity. The proper frame of mind for all is 
to seek “to lie infinitely low before God.” 

Of Edwards’ doctrines of natural and 
special grace there is no room to speak, 
beyond saying that from the latter came 
the peculiar condition of “ certainty,” by 
which the converted one knows he is 
saved, knows he has in him the:spirit of 
God ; and is actually able to commune 
with God, and forestall in this life the 
beatific happiness of heaven. This doc- 
trine of imminent deity, cramped and 
narrow as it is, was a long step in ad- 
vance of the theology of his time, and is 
doubly significant as marking Edwards 
as being the forerunner of the later New 
England transcendentalism as surely as 
he was of the Calvinism of later times: 

The events attendant on the birth of 
a great idea are of more than passing in- 
terest. Standing on the vantage ground 
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of the after understanding of such a prin- 
ciple, there is a potential charm in the 
backward glance that reveals the vague 
gropings, the mental reaching out after 
truth, that characterizes its inception. 
Probably no great reform was ever ac- 
complished without pathetic self denial 
and heroism on the part of those who 
urged it, and no better instance of this 
could be found than the relation of 
Friederich Fréebel to the modern re- 
forms in education. 

It is singular that no more complete 
life of him has as yet been issued. After 
reading the present autobiography per- 
haps one would wish that no other be 
attempted. There is a simplicity and 
child-like confidence, an earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose, in the letters to 
Krause and the Duke of Meiningen that 
shows unmistakably the qualities which 
drew to Fréebel so many enthusiastic 
followers, and enabled him to combat 
successfully, the tide of bitterness and 
prejudice that more than once threat- 
ened to overwhelm him and his educa- 
tional schemes. 

How far his surroundings reacted to 
determine his bent of mind is an inter- 
esting study. Certain it is, however, 
that there was even in the child an intro- 
spective tendency that was more than 
ordinary. This was abnormally devel- 
oped by the circumstances of his life, 
and made of him in truth a veritable 
philosopher. 

His boyhood was as lonely and pathet- 
ic as that assigned by Carlyle to the 
mythical Teufelsdooch, of whom he was 
to a certain extent a prototype. An or- 
phan at nine months, he passed when 
four years old under the direction of a 
stepmother of the traditional sort ; who 
while she did him no positive injury, put 
upon him a thousand and one little 
slights, which had the effect of isolating 
the sensitive self-torturing child almost 
entirely from those about him in his 
home. 

He seems always to have desired to be 
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tight and to do right, but was constantly 
misunderstood. Looking back at this 
period he naively says: 

“ At this time I used repeatedly, and 
with deep emotion, to resolve to try and 
be a good and brave man. As I have 
heard since, this firm, inward resolution 
of mine was in flagrant contrast with my 
outward life. I was full of youthful en- 
ergy and in high spirits, and did not 
always know how properly to moderate 
my vivacity. Through my want of re- 
straint, I got into all kinds of scrapes. 
Often in my thoughtlessness I would 
destroy the things I saw around me, in 
the endeavor to investigate and under- 
stand them.” 

It was just this restless creative activ- 
ity in the child that in later life kept the 
spirit of the man in sympathy with child- 
hood, and made him the exponent of 
intelligent and systematic child tulture. 

Lixe all children of his time, he took 
his religion with his bread and butter, as 
amatter of course. Sitting in thechurch, 
he found a stirring emotion in the grave 
sonorousness of the chants and hymns, 
and with childish dogmatism made up 
his mind about the principles preached 
by his father. “Great was my joy,” he 
observes, “when I believed I had proved 
completely to my own satisfaction that 
I was not destined to go to hell.” Lis- 
tening toa dispute between his father 
and his eldest brother on some matter of 
religious opinion, he “felt that there 
seemed something in the view of each 
which indicated the possibility of a mu- 
tual understanding. Already I felt ina 
dim way that every illusion has a true 
side, which often leads men to cling to 
it with a desperate firmness. This con- 
viction has become more and more con- 
firmed in me the longer I have lived ; 
and when at any time I have heard two 
men disputing for truth’s sake, I have 
found that the truth is usually to be 
learnt from both sides. Therefore I 
have never liked to take sides.” 

This endeavor to find the unifying 
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principle in things contradictory is: the 
very basis of Fréebel’s philosophy of 
education. To induce the pupil to look 
within, to corédinate isolated principles 
and facts, to develop the reasoning fac- 
ulty so as best to understand the relativ- 
ity of things, these were his fundamental 
doctrines. To sum it in his own words: 
“ My questioning examination and com- 
parison of the inner with the outer world, 
and my study of their interconnection, 
is now the basis of my whole future life. 
Unceasing self-contemplation, self-anal- 
ysis, and self-education have been the, 
fundamental characteristics of my life 
from the very first, and have remained 
so until these latest days. To stir up, to 
animate, to awaken, and to strengthen 
the pleasure and power of the human 
being to labor uninterruptedly at his own 
education, has become and always re- 
mained the fundamental principle and 
aim of my educational work.” 

It was not till many years of groping 
and stumbling had supplied him with 
experience, that he came to a clear un- 
derstanding of his mission. He tried 
many things, and only made choice of a 
career as teacher after much serious con- 
sideration. His relations with Pestalozzi 
and his stay at the Yverdon school, as 
told in his own language, are peculiarly 
characteristic of the man. Pestalozzi was 
neither a logical nor an educated man. 
He saw certain things in nature, and 
recognized their influence on human 
character. But he went no further. It 
remained for Fréebel, the monomaniac 
onthe subject of unity, to take up Pesta- 
lozzi’s facts and makea science of them. 
Neither met the success he hoped for or 
deserved. But while Pestalozzi was con- 
scious of and profited by his mistakes, 
Froéebel, with the positiveness that seems 
a characteristic of genius, never would 
admit that he was wrong, and ascribed 
all failures to the force of external cir- 
cumstances. 

Like al] philosophers, his idea was to 
start men right in the world, if you would 
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have them live right when they come to 
manhood. From this idea came the kin- 
dergarten and all the plan of sense edu- 
cation through the utilization of chil- 
dren’s plays. “I also studied,” he says, 
“the boys’ play, the whole series of 
games in the open air, and learned to 
recognize their mighty power to awaken 
and to strengthen the intelligence and 
the soul as well as the body. In these 
games and what was connected with 
them, I detected the main spring of the 
moral strength which animated the pu- 
pils and the young people in the institu- 
“tion. The games, as I am now fervently 
assured, formed a mental bath of ex- 
traordinary strengthening power ; and 
although the sense of the higher sym- 
bolic meaning of games had not yet 
dawned upon me, I was nevertheless 
able to perceive in each boy genuinely 
at play amoral strength governing both 
mind and body, which won my highest 
esteem.” 
There is no space to speak of the first 


experimental schools at Keilhau and in 
Switzerland, further than to say that the 
record is one of pathetic heroism and 
self-denial on the part of Fréebel and his 


friends. The opposition numbered ev- 
ery annoyance that the ingenuity of 
ignorance and bigotry could invent. 
Often the teachers were in imminent 
danger of theirlives. They were espec- 
ially accused of corrupting the youth 
religiously. Fréebel’s reply to this is 
very touching. 

“ Timidly, very timidly, did I venture 
to call my work by the title of ‘German’ 
or ‘ Universal German’ education, and 
indeed I struck that out from one of my 
manuscripts, although it was precisely 
the name required to start with, as it 
expressed the broad nature of my pro- 
posed institution. An appeal to the gen- 
eral public to become thorough men 
seemed to me too grandiose, too liable 
to be misunderstood, as indeed. in the 
event it only too truly proved; but to 
become thorough Germans, so I thought, 
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would seem to them something in 
earnest, something worth the striving 
for, especially after such hard and spe- 
cial trials as had recently been endured 
by the German nation. With your 
penetrating judgment you quarreled 
with that term ‘German education,’ but 
after all, even the appeal to be made 
thorough Germans proved to be too 
grandiose, and liable to be misunder- 
stood. For every one said ‘German? 
Well, I am a German, and have been so 
from my birth, just as a mushroom is a 
mushroom ; what, then, do I want with 
education to teach me to be a thorough 
German?’ What would these worthy 
people have said had I asked them to 
train themselves to become thorough 
men? Now had I planned my educa- 
tional institute altogether differently, 
had I offered to train a special class, 
body servants, footmen, or housemaids, 
shoemakers or tailors, tradesmen or mer- 
chants, soldiers, or even noblemen, then 
should I have gained fame and glory for 
the great usefulness and practical nature 
of my institution, for certain ; and surely 
all men would have hastened to acknowl- 
edge it as an important matter, and as a 
thing to be adequately supported by the 
State. I should have been heid as the 
right man m the right place by the State 
and by the world ; and so much the more, 
because as a State machine I should have 
been engaged in cutting out and model- 
ling other State machines. But I—I 
only wanted to train up free-thinking, 
independent men! Now, who wants to 
be, or cares to suffer another to be, afree- 
thinking, independent man? If it was 
folly to talk about educating persons as 
Germans, what was it to talk about edu- 
cating them asmen? The education of 
Germans was felt to be something ex- 
traordinary and far-fetched; the educa- 
tion of men was a mere shadow, a deceit- 
ful image, a blind enthusiasm.” 


Translated by 
Syracuse: 


Autobiography of Friedrich Fréebel. 
Emilie Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. 
C. W. Bardeen. 1889. 
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The divorce problem has inspired a great amount 
of discussion in recent times, without apparently any 
very close approach toa solution. The variety of 
the laws in the different States, the varying conditions 
of life in the several sections of the country, and the 
lack of definite information on the subject have all 
combined to obscure the question. It is curious t hat 
in the various States and Territories there are no less 
than forty-two separate causes for divorce, and only 
one cause in the whole list is included in the statutes 
of all. One State (New Hampshire) recognizes four- 
teen causes, three have eleven causes, and from this 
they range downto one ortwo. The more important 
causes are, however, Somewhat generally recognized 
by the different States. Abandonment is recognized 
in all but two, cruelty in all but six, conviction of 
felony in all but eight, drunkeuness in all but nine. 
Limited divorces are allowed in twenty States and 
Territories, but in Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee they are granted on the application of the 
wife only. 


THE only authentic statistics on this question, 
those pub!ished by the Commissioner of Labor last 
year, prove clearly the fact, which was strongly sus- 
pected before, that divorces in this country have in- 
creased greatly in recent years. The divorces in 
1867 in the United States numbered 9,937, in 1886 
the number was 25,535. And this increase has not 
been by any sudden jump, but by a steady growth 
from year to year. The causes of the divorce move- 
ment are many, but prominent among them is the 
decreasing influence of religious dogma, as pointed 
out by a writer in this issue of the OVERLAND. 


THAT divorce laws are really a relief in most cases, 
enabling the correction of unavoidable mistakes, and 
offering release from unbearable conditions that have 
arisen after the relatioa has been assume: is proved 
by the relative frequency with which the various causes 
for divorce are pleaded, and the duration of marriage 
before the application for divorce is made. From this 
point of view the causes of divorce are practically re- 
duced to three. Desertion is the most common, rep- 
resenting 38.5 per cent of the whole number, and is 
recognized as a cause for divorce in all States but New 
York and North Carolina. Adultery, recognized in 


all States and Territories, comes next, with 20.6 per 
cent, and cruelty has 15.7 per cent Thus these 
three causes are the grounds for nearly threequarters 
of the divorces granted, leaving only onequarter to 
be divided among the other thirty-nine causes. The 
average duration of marriage before divorce for each 
of these causes is 8.58 and 9.31 years, respectively. 
The average duration of marriage before divorce for 
all causes is 9.17 years. In these causes the length 
of time that has elapsed before divorce was applied 
for precludes the possibility of the applicant having 
any intimation at the time of the marriage that such 
a cause for the annullment of the marriage contract 
would arise. The causes are also such that a con- 
tinuance of the relation after the cause accrues would 
be impossible. In such causes the divorce couri cer- 
tainly serves to purify the marriage relation. 


THE influence of legislation is still an unknown 
quantity, but it is undoubtedly less potent than has 
been generally supposed. It is true that lax divorce 
laws tend to encourage resort to the courts for release 
from the marriage relation intwo ways. They stand 
as a continual temptation to married people, as sug- 
gesting an easy relief from the natural frictions of 
married life, and in that way encourage them to con- 
sider a situation unbearable, which without this influ- 
ence, would be endured almost without complaint. 
And they also encourage the thoughtless and hasty 
assumption of the marital relation, by those who 
might hesitate were no such easy means of release 
opentothem. But the effect of divorce laws in these 
directions is by no means as great as is generally sup- 
posed. The number of divorces in the different States 
varies as the divorce laws become more or less strin- 
gent, but this.is largely due to the fact that lax laws 
attract the residents of other States who desire to take 
advantage of them. The fact that the total number 
of divorces steadily increases, while there is no strik- 
ing increase in the laxity of the laws indicates that the 
cause lies deeper than the legislation. In fact, legis- 
lation on divorce matters, as in other cases, follows 
and does not precede public opinion. Ifthe current 
is to be turned, it must be by some action that shall 
influence public opinion, and shall decrease the num- 
ber of hasty and ill advised marriages, not By any 
change in the divorce laws. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Practical Teaching. 

It is a more difficult thing to write a good book on 
the practical than on the theoretical side of teaching. 
The tendency in the first case is to narrowness, or a 
repetition of threadbare platitudes. Of course, all 
successfully practical things must be more or less nar- 


row in scope. ‘Great success is dependent on con- 
centration, in fact, and on the energy that accom- . 
panies the undue prominence of some narrow line of 
thought or conduct. Mr. Howland, being above all 
things a practical teacher, has more or less of this 
virtue of narrowness, and therefore has made a book 
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that will be both interesting and useful to other 
teachers.1 He has chosen subjects that all. teachers 
are thinking about, and has discussed them with much 
energy and force. Specially good is the chapter on 
the place and use of memory. It is to be hoped that 
school superintendents generally will read the chap- 
ter devoted to them, for many of them are sadly 
derelict if judged by the standard he sets up. 


Sand Modeling.? 


Ir is not uncommon to hear the older generation 
laud the advantages of the primitive district school 
—the ‘‘ log school house’ sort — over that of the 
present day. The theory is that somehow or other 
the pupils then acquired a clearer thought, a strong- 
er insight, a sturdier and more self-reliant fibre, than 
they do with the best and most intricate of modern 
appliances. In one sense this is undoubtedly true. 
Where there is dearth of apparatus, the childish mind 
is led to exercise its powers more widely and with 
more individuality than where the helps are more 
numerous. It is the ‘‘ fad” of modern educators to 
use patent contrivances and short cuts, and much 
harm has resulted from their misapplied use by teach- 
ers ignorant of their real place in instruction. When 
properly applied, however, there is no method so 
good as that which uses just those same helps to 
learning. There is a royal road, but the paths that 
open on it are yet very blind. If all teachers 
were as sensible as Mr. Frye, and all methods as 
conscientiously used as his sand modeling in geogra- 
phy, there would not long be a doubt over the rela- 
tive advantages of the old and the new. His effort 
is to aid the development of the imagination in the 
child by the coequal cultivation of the form sense 
through the hand and eye. The training of the hand 
as an end is definitely avoided The whole theory is 
to associate in the child’s mind the forms in nature 
and their signs in sand ; and this association to be 
valuable must be unconscious. Accuracy is desira- 
ble, but the teacher should not use that device which 
enables the pupil to reproduce the model most easily 
and perfectly, but rather that ‘* stimulates his atten- 
tion most often and most closely to the perfect form 
set before him.” In other words, ‘‘ we should teach 
directly from nature, which is everywhere present, 
and use the sand merely to stimulate perception of 
the reality by requiring its reproduction by model- 
ing.’’ — 

As a consequence of this doctrine, Mr. Frye urges 
the abandonment of modeling ‘‘as soon as the pupils 
can recall the natural forms distinctly, without the 
assistance of the moulded ones,” “ just as in teaching 
numbers we put away objects as soon as they can 

1 Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools. 
By George Howland. International Education Series, 
New York. D. Appleton & Co: 1889. 

2 The Child and Nature: or Geography Teaching with 
Sand Modeling. By Alex. E, Frye. American Peda- 
gogical Series, Bay State Pub. Co. Hyde Park.: 1889. 
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think numbers without them; so we give up model- 
ing as soon as pupils have clear concepts of forms, 
and can imagine them in new relations without its 
aid. Ability to model all the forms accurately and 
quickly from memory may be made the test of dis- 
tinct concepts, provided the chi.dren have learned 
the forms from nature.”’ 

A hundred other illustrations might be given of 
the wise way in which the book counsels teachers, 
both as to what to teach in geography and how to 
teach it. Itis object teaching of the best sort, and 
the prophet of new and rational work in geograp hy. 


‘ Briefer Notice. 

Ivin SICKLE's Exercises in Wood-working @ follow 
the French rather than the German method in plan- 
ning manual training for practical use in school. 
His head is right, in that his aim is to use manual 
training in developing rather than making proficient. 
But the exercises are so graded that there is some 
danger that the pupils would be taught by it the 
details of wood-working generally, rather than the 
making of aysuccession of complete things, —would be 
made proficient instead of being developed. The 
book is of general value, however, toevery one han- 
dling tools. Part first is devoted to a discussion of 
wood, its structure, properties and care; and the 
latter half of the book gives progressively directions 
for wood-working in all its simpler forms. 
Sermons must be very good to justify their publi- 
cation. People that care for sermons at all, hear 
them frequently enough to make any printed dis- 
course seem commonplace unless of great power or 
originality. This cannot be claimed for Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work. Doubtless it pleased his parishioners 
when heard on Sunday morning or at Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting, but, it is to be feared, will 
put even them to sleep when read at home. It 
describes the successive scenes in the life of Jesus as 
given by the Gospels, and makes pious comment 
thereon.4——Under the title Stix Portraits5 Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer has gathered into book form a half dozen 
essays on artists which have from time to time ap- 
peared singly in other places. The author’s position 
as a critic of things artistic is such that they would 
be read with interest simply because she wrote them. 
But in addition to this, the beautiful simplicity of her 
style and the fineness of her literary finish make the 
book more than usually readable. Her English is 
pure and excellent, and she has a faculty here and 
there of putting her fingers on the pregnant facts 
about a man that is closely allied to inspiration. 

8Exercises in Wood-working. By ivin Sickles. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co,: 1890. 

4 Footprints of Christ. By Rev. William M. Campbell 
New York: 1889. Funk & Wagnalls. 

5Six Portraits. Della Robbia, Correggio, Blake, 
Corot, George Fuller, Winslow, Homer. By Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co: 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 








